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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAYSIDE, 


Own of the most striking of those con- 
trasts which arrest the attention of an intel- 
ligent agricultural observer, between the 
tillage of Engligh fields and those of New- 
England, as well as of America generally, is 
in the matter of plowing. In England, bad 
plowing is rare; in New-England, good 
plowing is even rarer. Something is to be 
allowed, of course, for the irregular and 
rocky surface of new lands, but even upon 
the best meadow bottoms along our river- 
courses, a clean, straight furrow, well 
turned, so as to offer the largest possible 
amount of friable mould for a seed-bed, is 
a sight so unusual, that in a month of 
spring travel we might count the number 
on our fingers. I go still farther, and 
say —though doubtless offending the pa- 
triotic susceptibilities of a great many — 
_ that not one American farmer in twenty 

knows what really good plowing is. Over 
and over the wiseacres at the county fairs 
give their first premiums to the man who 
by a little deft handling of the plow can 
turn a flat furrow, and who wins his 
honors by his capacity to hide every ves- 
tige of the stubble and to leave an utterly 
level surface. But a flat furrow, with 
ordinary implements, involves a broad 
cut and a consequent diminution of depth. 
The perfection of plowing upon sward- 
land implies, on the contrary, little pyra- 
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midal ridgelets of mould, running, like an 
arrow’s flight, the full length of the field, 
—all which a good cross-harrowing will 
break down into fine and even tilth, like 
a garden-bed. Yet again and again I 
have seen such plowing, by Scotch adepts, 
condemned by the county wise men for 
its unevenness. The flat furrow is not 
indeed without its uses under certain con- 
ditions of the land, and with special ob- 
jects in view—as, for instance, where, by 
a fall plowing, one wishes a partial disin- 
tegration of the turf, in view of a “ turn- 
ing under” of the whole surface upon the 
succeeding spring for a crop of roots. 
This is practiced upon the island of Jer- 
sey (so famous for its dairy stock) with 
great success. The sod is “skimmed” 
(such is their term) in the month of No- 
vember or December, and with the open- 
ing of spring all is turned under by a 
plow, which, so far as I have observed, is 
peculiar to that island, and which works 
ten inches in depth and requires a team 
of four horses for its effective use. 

I must have a word or two to say here 
in regard to American plows, which, from 
the fact that they have received occasional 
commendatory prizes from foreign com- 
mittee’, have been counted by the san- 
guine superior to all other implements of 
the name, and gushing orators have lay- 
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ished brilliant periods upon our: superi- 
ority to the world in this branch of agri- 
cultural mechanism, Nothing surely can 
exceed the best American plows in their 
adaptation to present American needs. 
They are light, compact, strong, and in 
rough lands are by half more manageable 
than the best English implements. But 
supposing a great reach of well-tilled and 
perfectly cleared field, and the improved 
iron Scotch plow will lay a far more true 
and even furrow with one half the ex- 
penditure of manual force. Under such 
circumstances, the great weight of the 
Scotch implement, added to its carefully 
adjusted poise, counts in its favor. We 
shall gain nothing by denying this and 
by exaggerating the value of our wooden 
framework, which has been suggested at 
once by the cheapness of timber material 
and by the exigencies of a rough country. 
Nor have I any manner of doubt that as 
our culture ripens into seizure of all eco- 
nomic methods, our implement makers 
will adapt themselves to the new demands 
with that shrewdness which has thus far 
been so characteristic of their efforts. 

Again, we have no regularly educated 
plowmen in America. Every man who 
farms five acres of land thinks he can 
plow—nay, he is in doubt if any body in 
the world can do it better. But good 
plowing isa thing of education, as much 
-as good preaching, or carpentering, or 
shoemaking, or writing. Nothing but 
experience gives the final and effective 
vis manutigii. With the wonderful divi- 
sion of labor in all old countries, every 
agricultural laborer has his special pro- 
vince and domain of work. And it is 
-quite absurd to suppose that a man who 
plows only a month out of the twelve can 
have any thing like due knowledge of the 
craft which one acquires by handling the 
plow-stilts every day for a hundred days 
in succession. It is quite true that under 
a European sky — whether of Belgium, 
France, or England — tillage can be can- 
ried on far into the winter, and that, 
therefore, there is more occasion that a 
man be educated for the special office of 
plowing. But whatever occasion may be, 
the fact remains the same that, while in 
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Belgium and in Great Britain there is an 
annual crop of apprentices to the plow, in 
America there is none. Every man who 
can use a hoe or a pitch-fork is supposed. 
to be a competent tailsman for the plow.. 
The result is —execrably bad ‘work. 
And I would respectfully suggest as a 
Subject to which the newly inaugurated 


( Agricultural Colleges may fitly turn a por- 


tion of their attention, the indoctrination 
of a certain number of ambitious young 
farmers (every fall time) into the merits . 
of good plowing. I have not, indeed, the 
slightest idea that the purveyors of this 
Congressional agricultural charity would, 
in most instances, be capable of giving 
the requisite instruction, but they might 
avail themselves of the offices of here and 
there a Scotch farmer who would be com- 
petent to fulfill the trust, and there are al- 
ways young Americans willing to learn. 

Another noticeable feature in European 
field management, which contrasts it 
strongly with much of our helter skelter 
planting, is the almost uniyersal adoption 
of the drill system in the culture of all 
hoed crops, by virtue of which fertilizing 
material is applied directly to the plants, 
and the same distributed—by a trans- 
verse plowing the succeeding season— 
for the benefit of the cereal which comes 
next in rotation. It may be questionable 
if our corn crop (maize) will not succeed 
best under so-called “hill” culture and 
with a broad-cast application of manure, 
since it is a gross and wide feeder, and 
demands full flow of sun and air; but in 
respect to most other hoed crops there 
can be no doubt of the superior economy 
as well as the more orderly appearance of 
the drill system. 

Take for instance our ordinary crop of 
potatoes, (and I think the details of its 
management were never before subject 
of discussion in a popular magazine) four 
out of ten patches of this worthy escu- 
lent, are, in New-England soil, put down 
in wavy lines of hills—irregular in dis- 
tance, slatternly in culture, and yet in- 
volving per bushel a far larger expense 
for tillage and harvesting, than if dressed, 
planted, cleaned, and earthed up according 
to some system which would demand trim 
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lines, even distances, and a complete 
. shading of the whole ground in the sea- 
son of their most rampant growth. Per- 
fixps I shall not be counted too intoler- 
ably practical, if I indicate the actual 
method of procedure which has been some- 
times followed under my own observation. 
We will suppose that a good surface of 
sward-land (reqniring a lift by reason of 
its weediness) is turned over lightly, (and 
flatly, if you please,) in the month of Oc- 
tober. Nothing offers better pabulum 
for potatoes, or indeed almost any crop, 
than decaying turf. In April the raw 
surface is leveled with a light Scotch 
harrow, and thereupon all is turned under 
seven inches by the best plow at com- 
mand with three horses abreast; (two will 
weary of the work.) After this the har- 
Tow is put on‘again, up and down, and 
across. There is no fear of harrowing 
too much. This being accomplished, and 
the manure disposed (since March) in 
huge heaps at either end of the field, 
three deep furrows are opened at, say, 
two to three rods apart, by a plowman 
who can drive his furrow across as straight 
as the flight of an arrow. Immediately 
upon the opening of the first, the cart 
follows, and two men strew the opened 
furrow with the half-rotted manure. An- 
other hand follows with a sprinkling of 
guano and plaster : and still another fol- 
lows to drop the seed. Upon this the 
plowman laps a furrow in way of cover: 
two furrows follow as in ordinary plow- 
ing, and every fourth one is treated as we 
have described with ample dressing and 
seed. Three series of furrows being 
opened at the start permit the plowman 
to go his rounds without interfering with 
the planting and dressing. When the 
whole field is gone over after this system 
it has simply the appearance of a thor- 
oughly plowed surface. Nothing more is 
done until the young shoots begin to ap- 
pear ; at this time the Scotch harrow is put 
on, and the land completely weeded and 
leveled, little or no harm being done by 
this procedure to the starting crop. The 
whole field has thus the evenness and 
the cleanness of a garden. Three weeks 
later, especially if the season be favor- 
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able to weed growth, it may be necessary 
to go between the rows—now most dis- 
tinctly and luxuriantly marked with tufts 
of green—with the cultivator; and no’ 
further culture is needed until the “ earth- 
ing-up” process is accomplished with a 
double-mould-board plow. This done,-. 
the crop takes care of itself until harvest- 
ing time; no hand hoe, or further culture 
being essential. I venture to say that 
the cost per bushel is twenty per cent 
less than that by the ordinary, hap-haz- 
ard, hand tillage. In addition to this 
there is the delight to the eye of trim 
rows of luxuriant foliage, interlacing by 
degrees, and covering the whole surface 
with a rich mat of green. If the experts 
in the growth of this old esculent—whe- 
ther in Maine or on the Bergen flats— 
have any fault to find with the method, 
we will be patient listeners. 

I leave potatoes and their culture for a 
further consideration of the more striking 
contrasts between European and Ameri- 
can rural landscape. Not the least notice- 
able of these contrasts springs from the 
vast difference in the outlay and treat- 
ment of the public roads. A neat and 
well-ordered public road in any of the 
rural districts ‘of America is altogether 
exceptional. Throughout Great Britain a 
slatternly and ill-kept one is most rare. 
There is no particular reason why a cross- 
country road for farm traffic only should 
have the width of a village street; yet 
one uniform, turnpike rule of breadth 
seems to have prevailed in the laying 
down of all country thoroughfares in 
America; of course, did the disposition 
exist, it would by no means be so easy 
a matter to keep a rambling highway of 
forty or fifty feet in width, in such or- 
derly condition as a narrower one which 
would amply suffice for the traffic. Nei- 
ther towns nor turnpike companies, who 
mostly have American roads in charge, 
have any system in their management or 
any regard for appearances. Exception 
is to be made in favor of a few public- 
spirited townships, (in Massachusetts 
mostly) which have taken this matter 
boldy in hand and encouraged order and 
thrift by wholesome regulations in regard 
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_ to encroachments upon the highway, and 
the judicious planting of trees. For the 
most part, however, American highroads, 
‘ throughout the rural districts, offer to 
the eye two great slovenly stretches of 
land, cumbered with stones, offal, wood- 
yards, and gaping with yellow chasms of 
earth, from which, every spring-time and 
autumn, a few shovelfuls of clay are 
withdrawn to patch the road-bed which 
lies between. Under such conditions the 
utmost neatness and regularity which the 
farmer may bestow upon his fields and 
crops lose half their effect, and the land- 
scape lacks that completed charm which 
regales the eye along the rural by-roads 
of England. 

While town authorities continue to be 
appointed for their political aptitude, it is 
useless to hope for any mending of such 
defects, or for any deliberate scheme of 
improvement. The most that can be 
done is by the combination of adjoining 
proprietors, in which they will have little 
to hope from the codperation of any town 
board of advisers. As an instance in 
point—I have repeatedly offered to un- 
dertake full charge of the half-mile of high 
road leading through farm lands of my 
own, guaranteeing a more serviceable con- 
dition than the road has yet known, and 
a diminution of cost to the town of at 
least twenty per cent, yet the proposition 
is ignored. The selectmen would lose 
their little private jobbing in way of re- 
pairs, and some future board might annul 
any such disorderly and unheard of con- 
tract. 

I have alluded to the planting of trees 
along highways—a practice which many 
towns have favored by public action, and 
one contributing largely to the enjoyment 
of a summer’s drive, as well as adding to 
the inviting aspect of our country vil- 
lages. The same practice obtains along 
the great public highways of France, but 
not so generally in England where the 
sunshine is not so common or so fierce, 
as to call for special protection. Even 
the country houses of Great Britain are 
by no means so shaded as our own; and 
the most considerable piles of buildings, 
such as Eaton Hall, Blenheim, Dalkeith, 
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and Burghley House, have hardly a no- 
ticeable tree within stone’s throw of their 
walls. The flower patches, and coppices 
of shrubbery approach more nearly, and 
to the garden fronts of those magnificent 
homes you walk through walls of bloom- 
ing shrubs. But the full flow of the sun- 
shine upon the window isa thing courted 
Allowing for all difference in climate, I 
think there may be a question if we do 
not err in this country by over-much 
shading. A cottage in a wood is a pretty 
subject for poetry, but it is apt to be un- 
comfortably damp. And there are village 
streets with us so embowered that scarce 
a ray of sunshine can play fairly upon 
the roofs or fronts of the village houses, 
from June to October. A summer’s life 
under such screen can not contribute to 
the growth of roses in the cheeks any 
more than to the growth of roses at the 
door. There is no provision against 
agues—-whether moral or physical—like 
a good flow of: sunshine, 

In the establishment of new country- 
houses with us, I often observe infinite 
pains bestowed upon the elaboration of 
flower-patches, and banks of shrubbery 
within enjoyable distance of the door, 
while in the midst of them, or at such 
little remove as works the same result, a 
great line of shade trees are planted. 
After only a few years, these gross feed- 
ers have seized upon all the available 
plant-food within reach, and with the 
great lusty boughs of the maples waving 
over his cherished parterres, the ‘pro- 
prietor’is amazed at the shrinkage of his 
flower-growth. It should be fairly under- 
stood that about a densely shaded door- 
step, the conditions of vigorous and 
healthful flower-growth can never be 
maintained. 

But far worse, and more to be depre- 
cated than a starvation of the flowers in 
the immediate neighborhood of a country 
house, is the starvation of the turf; yet 
in many of the old established village 
yards, and about many suburban homes 
where the fancy for dense overhanging 
shade has had full sway, even the grasses 
maintain a doubtful livelihood, and their 
place is taken by the wild mosses. It 
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may be laid down, I think, as a safe rule, 
and of universal application in our North- 
ern latitudes, that wherever shade imme- 
diately contiguous to the house is too 
dense for the vigorous growth of the 
ordinary lawn grasses, it is too dense for 
proper conditions of health; and I would 
recommend to the invalid tenants of such 
a house—in place of nostrums—the axe. 

Of course, we can hardly venture to 
expose our whole frontage to the sun, in 
the generous way in which the British 
country liver is wont to do; but sunshine 
on the roof should, I think, be religiously 
guarded, whatever may become of our 
old favorites, the trees. 

There is another condition of English 
country life—aside from the climate— 
which admits of a freer play of sunshine 
than we may be disposed to admit: it lies 
in the fact that British houses, whether of 
brick or stone, are thick walled, covered, 
many times with lichens, (if not ivy) and 
so ward off very effectually the fiercest 
blasts of July. The thatched roofs of 
Devon and of Somerset, are an even 
greater protection from the sun. 

Another striking subject of contrast 
between British and America country 
road-side, is offered by the numberless 
array of live hedges which belong to the 
former, and which probably for genera- 
tions to come will be wanting in America. 
In the best cultivated districts of Eng- 
land, however, hedges are rapidly losing 
favor for the partition of arable lands, as 
engrossing too much space, stealing 
somewhat from the productive capacity 
of the soil, and offering shelter for nox- 
ious weeds. The system of soiling is 
moreover doing away with the necessity 
for them, and such ground-feeding as is 
permitted, is more closely and economi- 
cally controlled, by the adoption of mova- 
ble hurdles. The clearing up of these 
old lines of hawthorn may give delight to 
the agricultural eye, but the lover of the 
picturesque will lament their destruction. 
The cumbrous hedge-rows, too, of Devon 
and of the Channel Isles, (huge dykes of 
earth with hedge and trees springing 
from their top) are yielding to the de- 
mands of new and progressive culture, I 
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recall many a loitering of a summer’s day 
between these huge banks of green, with- 
in sound of the Dart, or of the Exe, or of 
the beat of the water in Za Fret—the 
primroses dotting the close sward, the 
hedges shutting out the light, the scat- 
tered boles wound round with cloaks of 
ivy, the scant scraggy limbs interlacing 
above, and a constant moisture upon the 
macadamized way, giving life to little 
truant mats of mosses. But near to the 
centres of travel and improvement, all 
these delightful old ridgy banks of moss, 
and earth, and hedges, and trees, have 
disappeared. The keen tenants, with the 
permission of the landlords, are hunt- 
ing them down in the retired districts. 
And no wonder; they occupied full 
twenty feet in width; every rod of them 
shaded a good perch of grain land; they 
offered capital breeding places for scores 
of rabbits. But though a great change is 
going on in this respect, as well as in the 
removal of many of the hedges which 
mark the interior divisions of the farms, 
the border lines, and the way-side still 
shows, throughout the month of April, 
that wondrous wealth of white hawthorn 
bloom, which is so associated in the 
thoughts of all with English rural land- 
scape. Not always trim, it is true, are 
the hawthorn hedges; not without an 
occasional interlacing of rampant bram- 
bles; not without some stray sapling of 
other growth cropping out, and lording it 
over the line of hedge; but gnarled, stiff, 
strong, waving with the undulations of 
the hills, twining with the curves of the 
road-way—unbroken, save by here and 
there a stile or a cumbrous farm-gate— 
with a fine spray of interlacing branch- 
lets from ground to top—white, and noisy 
with bees in all the season of bloom— 
green, and wavy, and flowing in the flush 
of the summer’s growth—carrying their 
red haws through all the early winter, 
and when the light snows (as they do, rare 
times) vail the ground, showing their 
creeping lines of brown up the hills, and 
athwart the hills, and in soldiery array 
flanking every country by-road. 

When I think o1 those long billows of 
green skirting the paths, and look upon 
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my prosaic posts and rails, it seems to 
me plain enough that a great bit of the 
warp upon which have been woven so 
many of the charming rural pictures in 
British art and song, is forever wanting 
to us here. Fancy a trim line of posts 
running across the clayey ground of one 
of Gainsborough’s landscapes! Fancy 
old Walton sitting under the “rails” 
for a little chit-chat with his blooming 
milk-maid! Fancy Milton planting his 


Russet lawns and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 


under the lee of a well-morticed rail- 
fence ! 

Yet, poetry apart, we shall probably 
keep by our timber fences for many gen- 
erations to come in America ; first, be- 
cause, in most parts of the country, it is 
good economy to do so; and next, be- 
cause we have as yet no hedge-plant 
which can thoroughly make good the 
place of the hawthorn in England. 

We are able to grow the hawthorn in- 
deed; but it must be done daintily. It 
will never bear the rough usage which its 
ordinary use as a hedge-plant for farm 
purposes involves. The same is true to 
an equal extent of the buckthorn, which, 
in addition, has the bad habit of dying in 
many of our hard winters; and both 
these thorns are liable to the attacks 
of insects, (far more pestiferous with us, 
it would seem, than in Europe) which 
seriously abridge their use. The white- 
willow, so trumpeted by bagmen through- 
out the country, is thoroughly a hum- 
bug. It is indeed sadly derogatory to 
the good sense of our rural population 
that pretenders could ever foist a claim 
in favor of a willow, of any known 
habit of growth, upon their accept- 
ance. The osage orange in certain por- 
tions of the West, and of the South- 
west, promises to be very effective. It 
starts late in the spring, but holds its 
foliage until the frost withers it. In the 
extreme North, and in the North-east, 
its shoots are liable to be winter-killed, 
and -its own rampant growth is also 
against it, as an economic plant for hedg- 
ing. For effective treatment it requires 
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two or three clippings in the year. This 
is more, we fancy, than the holders of 
Western prairie farms will be willing to 
bestow. After mature years it may 
possibly show a more tractable disposi- 
tion in this respect. The honey-locust 
has been adopted in many quarters, and 
has its sturdy advocates. But it is open 
to the same objection of a too luxuriant 
growth on congenial soils, and to the still 
more odious objection of a disposition to 
“sucker,” or send up shoots from the 
roots ata long remove from the parent 
stem. 

The barberry (Berberis vulgaris) is 
strongly commended by many, but it has 
never yet had, so far as I am aware, fair 
field trial. A strong objection to it ap- 
pears to me to lie in the fact that, like 
the willow, it never inclines to branch 
from near the root. It sends up indeed 
a great number of shoots; but shoots of 
this kind, growing parallel, and showing 
few leaflets, or little side-spray, can never 
make a compact, or even a graceful hedge. 
The old-fashioned farmers of the East 
have still another objéction, as firmly 
cherished as any dogma they listen to on 
Sunday, to wit, the barberry “ blasts the 
rye.” This faith is indeed so firmly and 
persistently cherished that I have been 
disposed to look for the source of it in 
some tribe of aphides peculiar to the 
barberry which by juxtaposition may 
transfer its labors to the cereal. 

The native white-thorn remains—and 
it has always seemed to me that, with 
proper nursing, education, and develop- 
ment, much might be made of this as a 
hedge-plant. The hornbeam, also, of 
our forests, is a small tree, of profuse 
spray, bearing the shears admirably ; but, 
so far as I know, never as yet adopted on 
a large scale for hedges. The green walks 
of the gardens of Versailles demonstrate 
amply what its European congener will 
suffer in way of clipping. 

In the way of evergreen hedge-plants 
we have nothing to ask for from the nur- 
sery-men of Great Britain. Both the 
arbor-vite: and the hemlock spruce are 
admirably adapted to the purpose. The 


beauty of this latter nothing can exceed, 
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particularly in the season of its first 
growth, (early June) when its flossy 
light green tufts hang over it like a great 
shower of golden bloom. The arbor-vite 
is perhaps more manageable, and certain- 
ly less impatient of removal; but it can 
never become so effective. The Norway 
spruce is also admirably adapted to hedge 
uses, and will bear (if treated early) the 
closest clipping of the shears. The grand 
error in its employment hitherto has been 
in allowing it to gain some three or four 
feet in height before resorting to the 
clipping process. 

In fact, the general failure of our hedge 
experiments throughout the country— 
whether for service or ornamentation— 
may be summed up in one word, a lack 
of care. Farmers have bought hedge- 
plants by the thousand, and plowing a 
single furrow or two along the lines of 
their fields, have set them down under 
the absurdly ill-founded opinion, that 
thenceforward they would take care of 
themselves. But the young and tender 
hedge-plant, like the young growth of 
corn, needs culture. And the man who 
is too indolent or too short-sighted to be- 
stow it, will surely never reap any consid- 
erable reward. It is amazing—the short- 
sightedness which prevails in this regard, 
not only with respect to hedging, but or- 
charding, and tree-planting of all kinds. 
I count it as necessary to the vigorous 
establishment of a newly-set. tree or 
shrub, that all foreign growth should be 
kept away from an inclosing circle of 
from two to four feet radius, as to bestow 
the like attention upon a hill of corn or 
of melons. The little fibrous rootlets, 
such as give nursing to the transplanted 
stock, are as impatient of any robbery 
of those sources of sustenance, which 
find their way through the ground, 
as the annual plants. We should have 
heard far less lament in this country over 
the failure of hedges if there had been 
more considerate treatment of them during 
the early years of their establishment. 

If this careful nurture be requisite in 
respect to stock from the nurseries, it is 
ten-fold: more important with respect to 
young plants transferred directly from 
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the forest. Scores of failures I have 
known on the part of those who—being 
delighted with the appearance of some 
lusty screen of hemlocks—have undertak- 
en to rival it by direct transfer of the 
wild growth to some lean streak of plow- 
ed land, and have thereafter left the shiv- 
ering field pensioners to struggle for 
themselves. The half would very likely 
or very properly die; the rest maintain 
only a meagre semblance of life, and show 
none of that rampant vigor which is es- 
sential to the beauty of a hedge. Indeed, 
except in fully kept garden-ground, I 
would advise no one to make this direct 
transfer. A season or two in the nursery 
rows develops an enormous stock of root- 
lets, and thereafter, with ordinary care, 
every plant may be counted on. 

I doubt very greatly the serviceableness 
of any of the evergreen hedges for farm 
purposes ; both the hemlock and Norway 
spruce, for full development, demand con- 
siderable width, more than would be con- 
sistent with farm-economy, and much 
greater than would be ordinarily accord- 
ed to the hawthorn ; besides which, they 
are by no means proof against the mis- 
chievous forays of cattle, who love noth- 
ing better than to tangle their horns in a 
wall of soft green and twist away the 
branchlets. The thorn-bearing shrubs 
are by no means so inviting to their ven- 
tures of this sort. 

Thave not spoken of the holly—of which 
many charming hedges are to be found on 
English estates—because the British plant 
has not proved itself wholly equal to 
our climate, and the American holly 
(besides being somewhat inferior in 
glossiness and: density of foliage) has not 
yet been commonly introduced even 
among nurserymen. In the way, howev- 
er, of leafy screens for garden parterres. 
and terraces, I have great hopes of what 
may yet be accomplished with our Rho- 
dodendron and Kalmia latifolia. The 
lank, lean habit of this latter under its. 
ordinary transplanting is no measure of 
its capacity for making a full, rounded, 
dense wall of green. Whoever has wan- 
dered over high-lying pasture-lands of 
New-England which have recently been 
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cleared of their forest growth, and has 
seen the wanton, luxuriant crowded tufts 
of Kalmia shooting from the old roots, 
can form some measure of the capacity 
of the shrub for good screen effects. The 
lank growth, too, of the Rhododendron in 
the few shaded swamp-lands where it 
finds its habitat in New-England, is no 
indication of what may be done with it 
under fairer conditions of growth. 

And this mention of the laurel family 
(I like that old popular naming of these 
shrubs) reminds me of the screens and 

‘ coppices which greet the eye so often in 
English gardens and in English landscape. 
It is quite possible that with our climate, 
we can never equal their variety. The 
Bay, the Spanish laurel, the Laurestina 
will very likely be fastidious in adjusting 
themselves to our winters. But with our 
narrow-leaved laurel, our Latifolia, our 
Rhododendrons, we can pile up a wealth 
of glossy green against the Northern sides 
of our gardens, which even the best Brit- 
ish farmers might envy. Add to these 
our spruces, (hemlock and others) our 
white pine, (Strobus) for back gound, and 
we have nothing to covet. 

But if we have nothing to covet, we 
have very much to learn in the adjust- 
ment of our leafy screens. Over and 
over I observe some ambitious gentleman 
(at the hands of his gardener) attempting 
to establish a protective coppice, and 
after careful and expensive preparation 
of the ground, (there is nothing lacking 
on that score) placing his rare evergreens 
where they will be presently overgrown 
and lost, or putting out his Rhododen- 
drons where they will have no room for 
full and rounded development, or crowd- 
ing his spruces, and his Deodars, and 
Scotch pines, so that in a few years there 
is but a thicket of close-growing boles— 
offering no shelter from the wind, and 
graded by no forecast of the relative 
measure of growth. Or if, by accident, 
‘the planting be judicious, there follows 
none of that resolute trimming and bold 
use of the axe, under which only a pro- 
tective group of trees can be made to 
maintain its rounded symmetry and its 
artistic agreement with the landscape. 


De Rebus Rutis. 
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Indeed, we are as yet only beginning 
to learn what the real worth of screening 
banks of foliage are to fruit, to gardens, 
and even to grain-fields. It is doubtful 
if it be not the last lesson—but certainly 
not the least important—which is learned 
in ornamental or economic arboriculture. 

I have undertaken to show some of the 
more prominent contrasts between Eng- 
lish rural scenes and those American, and 
have endeavored to indicate, incidentally 
rather than by direct preachment, some 
of those features of practice in the older 
country which we might safely, and with 
profit adopt. But I have by no means 
exhausted the subject, and may ask my 
readers’ permission to return to it at 
some future time. 

In my last month's paper, I had the 
pleasure of sketching an old style farm 
and farmer of New-England ; let me bal- 
ance it now by ever so brief a sketch of 
a farm and farmer in the South of Eng- 
land. 

——A staunch, rosy-faced man—not by 
any manner of means so lank as his com- 
peer of the newer country—a man who 
lives within easy distance of the tap-room 
of the inn, and who keeps good ‘‘ home- 
brewed ale” of his own—vaguely informed 
on politics, reading the Sunday Times, 
perhaps, and a good protectionist, because 
he thinks somehow his wheat and barley 
crop are at stake—radical only in a certain 
blind and bitter anti-catholicism, (which 
means Romanism) with an eye always to 
his crops ; not laboring, save exceptional- 
ly, himself, but seeing always to the fur- 
rows and to the breadth of the lands; 
knowing to a perch what breadth is in 
barley or beans ; watchful of his beasts, 
and able to tell within a minute fraction 
how many stone each will weigh ; wear- 
ing top-boots on market days, and driving 
away ina jaunty dog-cart with his samples 
of barley or of wheat; hobnobbing with 
a score of his fellows, and dining largely 
at the inn of the market-town—may be 
a little overcast with the last inn-brewing 
as he drives home; but he has a good 
horse and a good road before him ; there 
is no fear of ruts or beleaguering rocks ; 
all the obstacles to smooth and even driv- 
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ing are under his own broad-brimmed 
hat. 

As for his home, it is substantial, rock- 
built, and “overcast” years ago by the 
deft masons; a little whirl of ivy is 
twining over door and lintels ; his daugh- 
ters have their geraniums in pots at the 
window ; his wife (who reads no ladies’ 
magazines) has her buds of roses and of 
pansies ; and a great screen of Spanish lau- 
rel protects his door-yard from the winds. 

Possibly, as we have hinted, the Eng- 
lish farmer is maudlin on his return from 
the market-day, and the herdsman is 
called in from his cottage to help put the 
“measter” to bed; but he wakes in the 
morning “all right ;” and if a furrow be 


————_ o> 


A SOLDIER’S 


Tue following lines were suggested by a 
dream in the Capitol grounds at Washington, 
D. C., shortly before the battle of Gettys- 
burgh : 


Ix the Capitol grounds, wearied with wan- 
dering, 

I sat me down, and fell to pondering : 

Twas pondering first, but soon *twas dozing. 

The moon was to blame for my lazily closing 

Eyes not proof ’gainst its soft beams gleaming 

Through the leaves ; and soon ’twas dreaming. 

I dreamed there were ghosts in those Capitol 
grounds, 

As if even there, dead heroes from mounds 

Marked by marbles, marred and darkened 

By the storms—where long they’d hearkened 

For that trumpet loud and dread, 

Calling from their graves the dead, 

Wearied with waiting—in skeleton troop 

Forth came rising—a ghastly group ! 

Out from the hall, from ’neath the dome, 

Down the steps they silently come. 

Eyeless and tongueless, with grinning jaws, 

Their fingers unfleshed like hideous claws, 

Their bleached bones half blue in the light 
of the moon, 

But their forms as distinct as though seen at 
noon— 

Down the walks with noiseless tread 

Came those ghastly, ghostly dead. 


I saw as they neared me, by the moon’s bright 
light, ; 
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turned so much as a hand’s breadth from 
a straight line, he orders it done over 
again. He is educated by system—a 
small system, if you please,s but one 
which insures a beautiful regularity of 
culture, which, to our haphazard farmers, 
would prove a grand surprise. Less of a 
man by far, than our farmers of New- 
England; but more of a farmer by far 
than even the best of them. 

Surely, it must be easy for us to learn 
what we should copy and what we should 
not copy. 

In my next paper I shall introduce my 
friend, Mr. Urban, of the city, on the 
search for a farm of fifty acres, and a 
home. 





DREAM. 


That their frames of bones were in hapless 
plight. 

Many a hack, and cut, and thrust, 

From many a weapon now cankered with rust, 

Many a limb not found in its place, 

Many a scar in which I could trace 

Vent for life lost in deadliest strife ; 

Many a joint rent by surgeon’s knife ; 

Many a skull in which there might rattle, 

Many a bullet received in the battle. 

And as I gazed with wonder thrilling 

E’en to the gates the grounds were filling. 

Still out from the hall, from ’neath the dome, 

Down the steps they silently come. 


There on my seat, bound by deep fear, 
Pulseless and voiceless I watched them draw 
near ; ‘ 
Watched them*and wondered what could be 

their mission 
In the Capitol grounds — strange valley of 


vision ! 

Some to my front came and ranged them in 
line, 

Some ’gainst the trees, in the gloom, did re- 
cline ; 

Some hobbled and limped to the long iron 
chairs ; 

Some sat them down on the cold granite 
stairs. . 

Then sang in grim concert, as gifted with 
breath, 


As if there were “ soul beneath ribs of death,” 
Saag not, as in summer, the soft summer 
breeze— 
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The leaf-stirring zephyr sings—through forest 
trees. 

But howled as the blasts howl in wintry gale; 

Shrieked as the sea-storm round the furled sail, 

Then sighed in low cadence, as oppressed by 
some wrong, 

And this was the burden of the dead men’s 
song. 


From battle-field and plain 
Where crumbling we've lain 
Years fourscore, 
To these Capitol grounds 
We come in our rounds 
A skeleton corps. 


Where’er the purple tide 
Of freemen’s blood has dyed 
Earth with its gore, 
There peaceful we’ve slumbered— 
A host unnumbered— 
Victims of war. 


Twice twelve short months ago, 
Heard we Rebellion’s blow 

At Sumter’s wall; 
Heard, and in dread await 
Freedom's most direful fate, 

Or treason’s fall. 


Demons in nether gloom 
Heard treason’s cannon boom 
From Moultrie’s place ; 
And one responsive yell 
From all the caves of hell 
Echoed through space ! 


Oh! ’twas so dark a plot 
As though vile crime begot 
By heart malignant ! 


—————_*o 


THE NEST OF THE 


How beautiful upon the branch, 
Like a cup upon a shelf, 

So like the tree the color is, 
Just like the bark itself. 


All made with lichen mosses, 
And lined with gos’mer down, 
While the perfumed leaves of roses 
In the wondrous nest are strown. 


Two little pearls now glisten 
Within the silken bed, 

And soon the little birdlings 
Are with sweet nectar fed. 
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Heart fit for no mercies, 
Heir of all curses— 
Curses indignant ! 


Were we but living men, 
Could we but fight again— 
True weapons wield, 
Willing we'd die again, 
Our bones should lie again 
Whitening the field. 


Let those now prate of peace 
Who never held the lease 
Of a brave soul. 
History does not affix 
To sons of seventy-six 
Stigma so foul! 


No! welcome battle-drum ! 
Welcome swift bullet’s hum ! 
In fiercest frays. 
No “stars and bars” shall wave 
Where patriots found a grave 
In former days. 


But over East and West, 

From each high mountain crest, 
Shall “ Stripes and Stars” 

Triumphant wave sublime ! 

O’er lands which from this time 
No slavery mars. 


Our sons will surely prove 
Their reverence and love 
For freedom’s light. 
Back, then, to field and plain ! 
Back to our graves again ! 
God speed the right ! 


HUMMING BIRD. 


And soon upon the zephyrs 
The new-fledged twins, shall go ; 
And with their gorgeous plumage 
Reflect the rainbow’s hue. 


With swiftness of a meteor 
They'll dart o’er sunny bowers, 

And with their tiny bills cull out 
The honey from the flowers. 


Then let us, like the humming-bird, 
Cull from the golden hours 

The lights from out the shades of life 
With our spirit’s nobler powers. 
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BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D.* 


Hicn as was the public estimation of 
the character and services of the late 
Professor Silliman, it will be increased 
and passed down to posterity by this bi- 
ography. His was indeed a noble and a 
beautiful life, rounded and symmetrical, 
exemplifying the Christian gentleman and 
scholar in an eminent degree. Single in 
his aims, pure and fixed in his principles, 
superior in scientific attainment, winning 
in his manners, and filling a high posi- 
tion in the social and literary world— 
the friend and equal of the most distin- 
guished men whose names adorn the an- 
nals of science in the present century— 
the brightest star at Yale for more than a 
generation—and withal a meek and rev- 
erent Christian—never in any company 
ashamed of the One Master—never in his 
long and enthusiastic devotion to Nature 
losing his faith in Revelation or failing to 
ascribe all the honor and glory to the 
Creator ; and at last, ripe in years and in 
fitness, and respected and loved as few 
men are, closing his highly active and use- 
ful life—protracted to eighty-five years— 
in the peace and hope of the Gospel. 

The materials from which this “ Life” 
has been prepared by his friend, Profes- 
sor George P. Fisher, of Yale College, at 
the request of the family, are chiefly 
drawn from the manuscript reminiscen- 
ces, diaries, and correspondence of Pro- 
fessor §., all of which were voluminous, 
and prepared and arranged by himself 
with great care and thoroughness. Sel- 
dom has a biographer had such a wealth 
of material at his command. And the del- 
icate and responsible task has been per- 
formed for the most part with taste and 
good judgment. The material and even 
the language of the Memoir are chiefly 
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drawn from the sources stated above; so 
that the reader will see Professor Silli- 
man as he was, in the different periods 
and relations of his life — the sketch 
mainly his own. On one point alone do 
we take any exception; and even in re- 
lation to that, opinions will be divided. 
The imputation of egotism could not be 
brought against these documents, for they 
were written at the request of members 
of his family for their special use, and 
great freedom of speech was properly in- 
dulged in. But the case is quite differ- 
ent when the record is transferred to the 
public eye. We are not sure but that 
the adoption of a severer taste in refer- 
ence to matters of self-esteem would have 
given to those who never knew Professor 
S. personally, and who will take their 
impressions of him wholly from this 
“ Life,” a more favorable view of him on 
the whole, and perhaps at the same time 
not the less truthful. 

We do not purpose in this paper to 
sketch the Jife or analyze the character 
so admirably and comprehensively deli- 
neated in these beautiful volumes, Our 
task is the humbler, though, we think, 
not the less interesting one to our read- 
ers, to fill our space chiefly with extracts, 
selecting here and there without order or 
method, that which has most impressed 
us in reading the volumes. And seldom 
have we read a biography so abounding 
with passages of deep interest which will 
bear to be quoted. And this arises in 
part from the fact that his intercourse 
and correspondence with the most noted 
men of the last half-century was most 
extensive and intimate. Indeed, no 
small part of the volumes is made up of 
this correspondence with such men as 
Chancellor Kent, Calhoun, Webster, Hum- 
boldt, Ritter, Agassiz, Lyell, Murchison, 
Owen, Daubeny, Herschel, Dr. Mantell, 
Hitchcock, and other eminent men in both 
hemispheres, and his reminiscences of 
visits to and from these and the like no- 
tables in science and in social life, 
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HIS MOTHER. 


What a noble tribute he pays to his 
mother! After detailing the circum- 
stances connected with her death and 
funeral, he says : 


“Thus was ended an excellent Christian 
life, and we felt that our mother had been 
spared to us to a good old age, and was sum- 
moned home when she was mature for heaven. 
She cherished a cheerful confidence in her 
Saviour, and looked at death without dismay. 
. . . She opened her trunk and showed me 
her shroud, and all the dress for the grave 
which she kept by her, that whenever she 
might be summoned, her death might make 
little trouble in preparation. She was a heroic 
woman, and encountered the trials and terrors 
of the American Revolution, in which my fa- 
ther was largely concerned. She did not lose 
her self-control when, three months before my 
birth, the house was assailed by an armed 
banditti at the midnight hour, the windows 
demolished, and my father and elder half- 
brother were torn away from her, and my fa- 
ther detained for a year at Flatbush, Long Is- 
land, as a prisoner of war. Blessed mother ! 
In her widowhood, after my father’s death, 
in 1790, she struggled on in embarrassed cir- 

" cumstances, and gave my brother and myself 
a public education, forming our minds at home 
to purity and piety. Whatever I have of good 
in me I owe, under God, mainly to her; and 
I look with mingled reverence and delight at 
her lovely picture, which smiles upon me 
still.” —Vol. i. p. 275. 


A SERIOUS ACCIDENT. 


An accidental explosion in his labora- 
tory, while engaged in the preparation of 
fulminating silver, came near destroying 
his sight at the very outset of his career. 
How vivid is the picture ! 


“My face and eyes being directly over the 
dish, they received the full force of a violent 
explosion, which threw me back upon the wall 
behind, and produced intense pain both from 
the concussion and from the corrosive mate- 
rials—alcohol, nitric acid, and lunar caustic— 


blown forcibly into my eyes. I was stunned, 
but not deprived of my consciousness, and I 
fully comprehended my perilous condition. I 
was entirely alone ; my assistant, Lyman Foot, 
having gone away on an errand. I made my 
way, in the horror of deep darkness—for my 
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eyes were involuntarily shut—I groped my 
‘way to the pneumatic cistern, the only water 
that I could hope to reach. It was covered 
with drawers full of minerals, but I managed 
to throw some of them aside, and thus reach- 
ed the water, with which I washed my face, 
and especially my eyes, abundantly. My first 
anxiety was to ascertain whether fragments 
of the porcelain dish had hit and penetrated 
the balls of the eyes. With intense anxiety, I 
passed my fingers carefully over the blind 
orbs, and to my inexpressible relief, ascertain- 
ed that the eyes were there, and not lacerated, 
I then pulled the lids apart, one after the 
other on both eyes, and to my great and grate- 
ful satisfaction, found that the objects in the 
room could be dimly discerned, as if through 
a thick and yellow haze. I had now done 
every thing for myself that I could possibly 
do alone, and sat down to await the arrival of 
my assistant. Happily he came at the criti- 
cal moment. The carriage of my friend and 
family physician, Dr. Eli Ives, was at hand, 
and I was borne to my own house, distressed, 
even more than by the injury, because I must 
inflict severe mental suffering upon my de- 
voted and affectionate wife. Her firmness 
was, however, equal to her kindness, and no 
heroine of romance or of the battle-field could 
have behaved better. It was an hour of dis- 
may when I was carried, a blind and suffering 
man, to my before happy home—perhaps like 
Milton in that one particular, to behold no 
more the loved faces of my excellent wife, my 
sweet daughter of one year and‘one month, 
and of my many loving and loved friends. As 
I passed along from the college, I prayed 
mentally that I might not thus be consigned to 
darkness, so early after I had begun my pro- 
fessional career, and in the bright morning of 
my domestic happiness. I was then nearly 
through my thirty-second year, and had been 
but five years fully established in my professor- 
ship. But it pleased God to give me in time 
perfect restoration. My eyes gradually recov- 
ered their strength ; and now, forty-seven and 
a half years after the accident, and when I 
am almost half-way through my eightieth 
year, I am writing without glasses; my eye is 
not dim by reason of age, nor is my natural 
force abated ; and I bless my great Preserver 
that I am so exempt from infirmities incident 
to the evening of life, that I am passing comfort- 
ably and hopefully through my evening twi- 
light, and looking forward to the glorious 
morning light, which will break forth beyond 
the dark valley.”—Vol. i. pp. 254-56. 
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THE CABINET OF MINERALOGY, 


The circumstances connected with the 
founding of the cabinet of mineralogy, 
which has for fifty years been one of the 
great attractions of Yale, are thus related : 


“In the winter of 1809-10, Colonel Gibbs, 
on a journey, called on me in the evening, and 
as usual when we met, the conversation turn- 
ed on the cabinet, and I inquired: ‘ Have 
you vet determined where you will open your 
collection ?? To my great surprise, he imme- 
diately replied: ‘I will open it her in Yale 
College, if you will fit up rooms for its recep- 
tion” I rejoined, ‘Are you in earnest?’ and 
he instantly responded, ‘Iam.’ ‘May I then 


consult’ President Dwight and the college 
‘You may, as 


authorities on the subject ?” 
you please.’ 

“T was then suddenly called upon to think 
of and propose some feasible plan for the ac- 
commodation of this large cabinet. There 
was no building on the college ground fitted 
for its reception. I lost no time, however, in 
laying the subject before President Dwight. 
His enlarged mind warmly espoused the de- 
sign, and, without hesifation, acceded to the 
plan which I proposed. The alleys or entries 
of the college halls divide them crosswise, or 
transversely ; and two rooms, with their bed- 
chambers and closets, occupy the breadth of 
the building. I proposed to knock down all 
these divisions in the second floor, throw the 
entire space into one room, and thus establish 
a mineral gallery, lighted at both ends by two 
windows. The dimensions of the room thus 
prepared would be 40 by 18 feet. Colonel 
Gibbs approved the plan, and no time was 
lost in taking steps to carry it into effect, 

. While the work was in progress, the 
Rev. Dr, Ely, one of the most active members 
of the college corporation, said to me, on in- 
specting the work ; ‘ Why, Dominie,’ (his usual 
style in college matters) ‘ Dominie, is there 
not danger that with these physical attractions 
you will overtop the Latin and the Greek ?” 
I replied: ‘ Sir, let the literary gentlemen push 
and sustain their departments, It is my duty 
to give full effect to the sciences committed 
to my care,’ Nothing had been before seen 
in this country which could, as regards min- 
eralogy, be compared to this cabinet. It kin- 
dled the enthusiasm of the students, and ex- 
cited the admiration of intelligent strangers, 
It was visited by many travelers, and New- 
Haven was then a focus of travel between 
North and South. Railroads were unknown, 
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and navigation by steam had hardly begun. 
The comparatively slow-moving coaches con- 
veyed the passengers, who were generally will- 
ing to pass a little time in New-Haven ; and 
the cabinet of Colonel Gibbs afforded a pow- 
erful attraction. The liberal proprietor of the 
cabinet was himself highly gratified, both by 
the brilliant appearance of the collection, and 
by the admiration of the country, and espe- 
cially by that of such men as the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, the Hon, Harrison Gray Otis, Hon. 
Daniel Webster, Colonel David Humphreys, 
and other eminent individuals who were among 
the visitors, Trains of ladies graced this hall 
of science; and thus mute and animated na- 
ture acted in unison in making the cabinet a 
delightful resort.”—Vol. i. pp. 256-9. 


But the alarms of war suddenly dis- 
turbed the country, even before the new 
treasures had been opened and arranged. 
Prof. Silliman was among those who op- 
posed the war of 1812, and he records his 
convictions in strong language. Wegivea 
single incident of the war from his graphic 
pen; 

NEW-HAVEN THREATENED, 

“The decisive and sanguinary battle of 
1814, on Lake Champlain, between the Amer- 
ican commander, McDonough, and the British 
commander, Downie—fatal to the latter—fol- 
lowed the not less bloody and equally decisive 
conflict of 1813, between the commanders 
Perry and Barclay. I stiould hardly allude 
to these events, had not the same state of 
things placed us in peril upon the seaboard, 
and caused us to hesitate even in our quiet 
and peaceful walks of science. British cruis- 
ers and squadrons occupied Long Island 
Sound and Gardiner’s Bay. Our local com- 
merce by water was suspended, and heavy 
land-wagons laden with flour and other ob- 
jects of traffic, and drawn by teams of four 
and six horses, constantly traversed the roads 
between New-York and Boston. Some hesi- 
tating scruples we had felt while unpacking 
and arranging our minerals, lest the chances 
of war should reach and destroy them; and 
we were hardly settled in the enjoyment of 
these treasures, when increased strength was 
given to our apprehensions by British depre- 
dations on Connecticut river, and by the ap- 
pearance of a British squadron at anchor near 
Guilford, only sixteen miles from New-Haven. 
Two hours of favoring winds might place 
them at the mouth of our harbor ; their spars 
were distinctly visible from our heights, and 
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we could make out a ship-of-the-line, a frigate, 
and a sloop-of-war. 

“The citizens of New-Haven had for some 
weeks been alarmed, and the bombardment 
of Stonington had shown the probability that 
New-Haven might be assailed in the same 
manner, Money was contributed by the citi- 
zens, and personal labor, to strengthen the 
old fort of the Revolution, on Prospect Hill. 
Officers of the college and their pupils entered 
zealously into the plans of defense, and quo- 
tas of the students, say fifty at a time, led by 
their officers, worked in relief-parties along 
with the citizens. Professor Day and myself 
were among the laborers ; we worked in ear- 
nest, as our blistered hands might prove. 
Engineering skill was also employed; a sub- 
stantial bomb-proof was constructed to con- 
tain the powder; the old breastwork in the 
form of a regular redoubt was raised, and a 
triangular outwork to protect the gate on the 
land side. Some heavy cannon were drawn 
up from Fort Hale, a low and indefensible 
water-battery but a little above the waves, 
There were no soldiers, however, to man our 
main fort; but the citizens and military com- 
panies volunteered, On the day when the 
British squadron was. descried near Guilford 
the companies paraded. I saw James A. 
Hillhouse, the scholar and poet, in the ranks, 
marching with shouldered musket as a volun- 
teer, emulating the example of his noble fa- 
ther, when the city was invaded by the British 
forces, July 3, 1779, during the American 
Revolution. Happily our alarms died away, 
and no hostile aggression was made. On one 
occasion there was a report that a small Brit- 
ish cruiser was in the Sound, and forthwith 
an artillery company, commanded by Captain 
Philos Blake, volunteered to go out to attack 
the enemy. I saw them embark on board a 
sloop at the end of the long wharf, with their 
pieces of field artillery mounted as for long 
service. I saw it with regret, for it was ob- 
vious that they stood no chance against ship 
guns, and that their only hope would be the 
forlorn one of boarding. Happily,'they did 
not sail, and Captain Blake remains my neigh- 
bor to this day.”—Vol. i. pp. 262-3. 


3, FENIMORE COOPER. 


In a long and interesting letter from Mr. 
Cooper, dated Paris, June tenth, 1831, oc- 
cur some reminiscences of the great nov- 
elist which are curious and entertaining. 

“T could wish you to mention me to Mr. 
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Day and Mr. Kingsley—I dare say I should 
say Dr. Kingsley, but of this I am in the dark. 
I remember the latter with affection. He did 
his duty, and more than his duty by me; and 
could I have been reclaimed to study by kind- 
ness he would have done it. My misfortune 
was extreme youth. I was not sixteen when 
you expelled me, I had been early and high- 
ly educated for a boy, so much so as to be 
far beyond most of my classmates in Latin; 
and this enabled me to play a boy of thirteen! 
all the first year. I dare say Mr. Kingsley 
never suspected me of knowing. too much, 
but there can be now no great danger in tell- 
ing him the truth. So well was I grounded 
in the Latin, that I scarce ever looked at my 
Horace or Tully until I was in his fearful pres- 
ence ; and if he recollects, although he had a 
trick of trotting me about the pages in order 
to get me mixed, he may remember that I gen- 
erally came off pretty well. There is one of 
my college adventures which tickles me, even 
to this day. I never studied but one regular 
lesson in Homer. The poor bell, or a cold, or 
some letter, had to answer for all the others. 
Well, when the class reviewed, I clapped anoth- 
er fifty or sixty lines to the old lesson, and went 
to recitation, The fact was notorious—so no- 
torious that the division used to laugh when I 
was called up fora Homeric exercise. Exami- 
nation came at length, and Mr. Stuart—be- 
tween whom and myself I can not say there 
were any very strong sympathies—was exam- 
ining. I had calculated my distance, and by 
aid of the Latin translation, which - read as 
easily as English, I was endeavoring to find 
out what Homer meant in a certain paragraph 
that I anticipated would fall to my lot. I re- 
member that I sweated. The examiner was 
not disposed to give me the benefit of my re- 
cent application, but skipped me over the 
whole book. I found the new place amid a 
general titter, and lo! it was in the very heart 
of my two lessons. As we sailors say, there 
was plenty of sea-room, and I had half a mind 
toask the examiner to take his pick. As it 
was, I got through admirably, and I believe 
greatly to the astonishment of the examiner ; 
and I know it was highly to the amusement 
of my own tutor, whose laughing eyes seem- 
ed to say, ‘This is what my boys can do 
without study.’ If I ever write my memoir, 
the college part of it will not be the least 
amusing. On one occasion, a tutor of the 
name of Fowler was scraped in the hall. 
Now I was charged with being one of his as; 
sailants, by himself, and was arraigned before 
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you all in conclave. You presided and ap- 
pealed to my honor to know whether I scraped 
or not. I told you the truth, that I did not, 
for I disliked the manner of assailing a man 
en masse. You believed me, for we under- 
stood each other, and I was dismissed with- 
out even areproof. You told me you believed 
me, and I was not a boy to deceive any one 
who had that sort of confidence in me. This 
little court made a pleasant impression on me 
which I remember to this day. I hope to re- 
turn next summer, and cértainly I shall come 
and take a look at old Yale. You can not 
claim me in public, for the same reason that 
Dr. Busby wore his hat before King Charles ; 
but I hope you will not turn your backs on 
me in private. I can sit in the gallery at 
least. Is Mr. Twining living? I could wish 
to be recalled to the memory of both him and 
his wife.—Vol. i. pp. 336-8, 


THE TRUMBULL GALLERY, 


Highly interesting is the account of an 
interview which led to the purchase of 
the paintings and the establishment of 
the Trumbull Gallery in connection with 
Yale College : 


“When returning from a journey, in 1830, 
I called upon Colonel Trumbull, at his lodg- 
ingsat Miss Lentner’s, corner of Walker street 
and Broadway, New-York, it being my habit to 
pay my respects to him when I was in the 
city. The house was large, the apartments 
spacious, and two contiguous parlors of un- 
common dimensions were adorned by the 
paintings of Colonel Trumbull, which were 
advantageously suspended all around upon the 
walls. I had seen many of them singly be- 
fore, but had never seen them all together, and 
some of them never before. I was therefore 
strongly impressed and delighted by this un- 
expected vision, and had the good fortune to 
find the venerable artist in the midst of his 
treasures. Friendly salutations were followed 
by fuller explanation of some of the subjects 
than I had before received. But I was sorry 
to find that the great artist, at seventy-four 
years of age, was in a position far from eligi- 
ble, and although surrounded by the splendid 
productions of his own skill, talent, and taste, 
he was without a sure foundation upon which 
he might repose in the evening of his life. It 
might be indelicate in me to report his pain- 
ful remarks, made in the confidential inter- 
view of which I am now writing. He then 
lamented his poverty in manly but energetic 
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and eloquent language, which painfully touch- 
ed my feelings, The very expressions which 
he used and his energetic action are still with 
me, vivid as at that moment. Referring to 
the paintings around us, which he stated were 
his chief resource, I said: ‘ And what, sir, do 
you intend to do with them?’ He instantly 
replied: ‘I will give them to Yale College, to 
be exhibited forever for the benefit of poor 
students, provided the College will pay me a 
competent annuity for the remainder of my 
life’ ‘Are you in earnest, sir?’ ‘Certainly 
I am.’ ‘Am I then at liberty to go home 
and act upon this suggestion ?’ ‘ You are at 
liberty, and I authorize you to say so for me.’ 
‘The proposition, sir, is as grateful to me as it 
is surprising, I will return, then, forthwith 
to New-Haven.’ I came back resolving, like 
ColonelMiller at Lundy’s Lane, that I would 
try.”—Vol. ii. pp. 68-69. 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 


Many highly valuable incidents are re- 
lated connected with the battles of the 
Revolution. Here is one from the battle 
of Bunker Hill; 


“Tt will be remembered that in the battle of 
Bunker Hill the British troops were twice re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. When they re- 
turned the third time to the onset, Colonel 
Small found himself almost alone in front of 
the flat-boats, his soldiers having been shot 
down around him. At that moment he saw 
several Americans leveling their pieces appar- 
ently at him, and knowing that they were 
marksmen, he already considered himself a 
dead man; but at that instant, his old friend 
Putnam rushed forward, and with his sword 
knocked up the American guns, exclaiming: 
‘ My dear fellows, for God’s sake don’t shoot 
that man, I love him as I do my own broth- 
er!’ Major Small bowed, and waved his 
sword in acknowledgment; and the day after 
the battle he obtained a flag and went over 
to the American lines to thank his generous 
friend for saving his life. When Major Small 
was standing in London to be painted for his 
picture [this picture forms one of the collec- 
tion in the Trumbull Gallery] he related this 
occurrence to Colonel Trumbull, who, in pres- 
ence of the painting, related it to me.”—Vol, 
i, p. 74. 

BATTLE OF PRINCETON, 

Another connected with the battle of 
Prir.ceton : 

“ After the fall of General Mercer, and the 
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brief retreat of his corps when pressed by the 
British bayonets, General Washington, at this 
perilous moment, came up with fresh troops, 
rallied the fugitives, and turned the tide of 
battle. This is the crisis which the artist 
chose, and most skillfully has he wrought out 
the fearful drama, General Washington, as 
he himself stated to the artist, was here in 
more peril than in any other conflict ; more 
even, ‘he said to Colonel Trumbull, than in 
Braddock’s defeat. Rushing at the head of 
‘ his troops into the space between the two ar- 
mies, the volleys of both passed by him, over 
him, around him, and touched him not; nor 
was he ever wounded either in the many bat- 
tles of the old French and Indian wars on the 
frontiers, or in those of the Revolution. If 
he bore a charmed life, it was charmed by the 
good providence of God, which reserved him 
for a nobler destiny in the cause of his coun- 
try and of mankind.”—Vol. ii. p. 75. 


( PRESIDENT TAYLOR, 


On a visit to Washington he paid his 
respects to President Taylor, and was re- 
ceived by him in a frank and courteous 
manner. His impressions of him are 
worth noting: 


“His manners are plain and soldier-like, 
and he converses readily, and apparently with 
openness and candor, I inquired for his 
health, and whether the change from a tent 
and the field to a palace had been injurious. 
He said no, but spoke with partiality of his 
tent of eight feet square. I inquired for his 
son, who was some time at Yale College. He 
replied that he was at home taking care of 
affairs, and added: ‘I told him not to come 
to Washington ; that I would not give him 
any office if he did; and that one in a family 
is quite enough.’ This was said in a very 
pleasant manner. I alluded to the great agi- 
tation now going on in Congress, when he re- 
plied, that he believed they would be obliged 
to come to the plan of the Administration at 
last—that is, to permit the people of the ter- 
ritories to settle the question for themselves. 
I replied that I had been much pleased with 
the sentiments contained in his address to 
Congress, and that they indicated the true 
course. The interview did not last more than 
six or eight minutes, when we took our leave 
with a hearty shake of the hand. His man- 
ners are not exactly graceful; he has the ap- 
pearance of being a little nervous, and not 
quite at his ease; but he is more care-mark- 
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ed, and his face more deeply furrowed than 
those pictures represent.” —Vol. ii. p. 96, 


SECRETARY CLAYTON. 


He also called upon his former pupil, 
Mr. Secretary Clayton, at his house, and 
was received with the warmest cordiality. 


‘ Mr, Clayton was in Yale College a brilliant 
scholar and an elegant and beautiful young 
man, and I had never seen him since that pe- 
riod — thirty-five years ago. His youthful 
form, light and graceful, is now enlarged to 
that of a very portly man, and his hair is of 
snowy whiteness. As he gave me his hand 
with a friendly grasp, he said; ‘I should have 
known you, but you would not have known 
me.’ I replied that I might have passed him 
in the street without recognition, but that I 
could now recall his youthful features, his 
voice, manner, and action, He expressed very 
great pleasure at meeting me, and said he had 
always retained me in grateful remembrance ; 
that he had attended my lectures with admi- 
ration and delight; and he earnestly pressed 
me to prolong my visit. . . . Mr, Clayton ex- 
pressed great interest in Yale College and its 
older office:s,”—Vol. ii. p. 97. 


JOHN C, CALHOUN, 


His reflections on hearing of the death 
of a distinguished statesman, once his 
pupil, while proper and just, it will be 
remembered were penned before the seed 
sown broadcast by him in the Southern 
mind had ripened into that fearful harvest 
of conflict and ruin which has since over- 
taken the nation. 


“ John C. Calhoun died at Washington last 
Sabbath morning, calm, and in perfect posses- 
sion of his reason. No remark is quoted re- 
garding his soul and his prospects for another 
life. I have known him from his youth up. 
I first became acquainted with him at New- 
port, Rhode Island, when he was a youth pre- 
paring for college. I think it must have been 
about the year 1801. He there lived in the 
family of his aunt, Mrs. F, Calhoun, whose 
daughter he afterward married, He was gra- 
duated at Yale College in 1804, after only 
two years of actual residence. He was a first- 
rate young man, both for scholarship and tal- 
ent, and for pure and gentlemanly conduct. 
His high destination was foreseen by Dr. 
Dwight; but his mind was of a peculiar struc- 
ture, and his views also were often peculiar. 
Three of his college instructors are still here 
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—President Day, Professor Kingsley, and my- 
self; and both toward us and the college he 
always manifested feelings of warm attach- 
ment, and we in turn esteemed and loved him. 
His public career has been highly distinguish- 
ed. It is, however, very much to be regretted 
that he, many years ago, narrowed down his 
great mind to sectional views, and that he be- 
came morbidly sensitive and jealous of en- 
croachments as regards the South, and espe- 
cially in reference to the protective tariff and 
to slavery. The former prompted his efforts 
for nullification, and the latter excited him to 
a vindication of slavery in the abstract. He 
in a great measure changed the state of opin- 
ion and the manner of speaking and writing 
upon this subject in the South, until we have 
come to present to the world the mortifying 
and disgraceful spectacle of a great Republic 
—and the only real Republic in the world— 
standing forth in vindication of slavery, with- 
out respect of or wish for its extinction. If 
the views of Mr. Calhoun, and of those who 
think with him, are to prevail, slavery is to 
be sustained on this great continent forever. 

While I mourn for Mr, Calhoun as a 
friend, I regard the political course of his later 
years as disastrous to his country, and not 
honorable to his memory, although I believe 
he had persuaded himself that it was right, 
and that he acted from patriotic motives.” — 
Vol. ii. pp. 97-8. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Some of the reminiscences given of 
Daniel Webster possess unusual interest, 
His last interview with him occurred in a 
two hours’ ride in a rail-car, a portion of 
the account of which we subjoin, 


“T led him to speak of his efforts in Con- 
gress, and inquired whether an anecdote which 
I had heard was true, namely, that he and 
General Hayne met at the levee the evening 
after his (Webster's) celebrated speech in re 
ply to Hayne, when Webster challenged Hayne 
to drink a glass of wine with him, and said; 
‘General Hayne, I wish your health, and I hope 
that you may live a thousand years,’ Hayne 
replied; ‘I shall not live more than one hun. 
dred if you make another such speech,’ Mr, 


Webster said that the anecdote was true, only 

the occurrence took place not at the palace, 

but at the house of a friend. I told him that 

that the speech was read in my family, and 

listened to with as much interest as if it had 

been a Waverley novel, I added that we had 
Vou, ITL—14 
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often in our domestic circle spoken of . his 
style as possessing the simplicity.and perspi- 
cuity of that of the Scriptures. He said he 
had always made it a rule neither to write nor 
to utter any thing which a person of good in- 
tellect could not understand ; and that on one 
occasion when he as chairman of a committee 
wrote a report, his colleague expressed his 
surprise that he could understand every word 
of it, and this was even adduced as a proof 
that Mr. Webster could not be the man he 
passed for—that every body could understand 
him, I told him, that not being a political 
man, I would take the liberty to say that 
I had approved and in conversation defended 
his course on important political occasions, 
when he had been censured and even abused 
by some who called themselves his friends, 
The first occasion was when the ministers of 
President Tyler took offense, and all resigned, 
himself excepted, ‘It was obvious to me,’ I 
said, ‘that you remained in office in order to 
settle the great boundary question; you had 
recently been in England, and personally knew 
the members of the government; and it was 
no proof of vanity in you that you were con- 
scious that you could do on that occasion 
what no other man could; and evidently no 
man in our government but you could have 
induced Lord Ashburton to send home for 
new instructions to enable you to adjust the 
boundary by concession—each party recipro- 
cally relinquishing portions of territory, in- 
stead of adhering literally to a boundary which 
the physical features of the country could not 
enable you to define,’ I added: ‘In these 
cases you did right.’ He modestly replied ; 
‘I meant right,’ Alluding to France, which I 
had then recently visited, he said that one im- 
portant benefit had arisen from the Frencli 
Revolution, Under the old system the crown 
and the nobility had monopolized almost the 
entire territory, and the cultivators of the soil 
were in a state of abject dependence and hope- 
Jess poverty ; and there were many acts of per- 
sonal oppression, Now, all the old tenures be- 
ing broken, the fee of the lands is in the mass, 
and France is divided into a great many small 
farms, which are cultivated by proprietors. 
This explains why we saw hardly a beggar in 
the rural districts of France during our late 
journey, or an individual in rags. Mr, Web- 
ster no doubt gave the true solution, Many 
other remarks fell from this great man, but 
he cut me short by saying abruptly but pleas. 
antly: ‘Now, I want to have you talk to me 
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about your own subjects, which I am very de- 
sirous to understand, but of which I know but 
little. I have endeavored to obtain some cor 
rect notion of the structure of the earth, and 
I have piled up fragments of the rocks, lay- 
ing granite down as the foundation, and plac- 
ing the other rocks above each other in the 
order in which they succeed each other.’ I 
assured him that this was all right. He then 
said that he wished me to explain to him the 
composition of soils and manure, the constitu- 
tion of organic bodies, the laws of animal and 
vegetable life, and the relation between them 
and the mineral kingdom. Perceiving that he 
was in earnest, I yielded to his request, and 
discoursed to him as clearly as I could, (for he 
said he could not understand Liebig, whose 
work he had read.) He gave the most fixed 
attention during nearly an hour that I was 
speaking, and appeared as docile as a child. 
I do not think it worth while to repeat my re- 
marks, except on one topic. After explaining 
the elementary constitution of organic bodies 
—the elements that were properly vital—I 
adverted to the extraneous things derived from 
the mineral kingdom, which, although not 
strictly vital, are essential. For example, 
the bones of animals, which are phosphate of 
lime ; and the shells and crusts of animals, 
which are carbonate of lime for the shells, 
and carbonate and phosphate for the crusts, 
as of lobsters and crabs. I then compared 
them with the vegetable world, and gave the 
instance of the grasses, usually so-called ; and 
of wheat, rye, oats, and barley; and of the 
trees, bamboos, cane, sugar-cane, corn-stalk, 
and all similar plants, which are either hollow 
or filled with a pulp, so that these plants could 
not support themselves under their own 
weight, with their fruit and with the force of 
the wind upon them. Therefore they were 
provided by the Creator with an epidermis, or 
exterior coat of silex—fiint taken up by 
the plant from the soil, and which gave them 
the requisite strength. In some of the larger 
‘bamboos the silex crystallized, and many of 
of them will strike fire with steel; and some 
plants with silicious coatings are used for 
scouring knives, ete. I told him that if he 
would observe the ruins of a barn or hay-rick 
after it was burned down, he would probably 
find glass resulting from the silex, vitrified by 
the alkali of the plant. This seemed to strike 
him very forcibly; and as we drew near to 
Worcester, where I told him we must part, (as 
we were going on the Norwich road) he ex- 
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pressed great regret, and said he wishéd we 
were going through to Boston. He said the 
conversation had gratified him very much, and 
that he would come to New-Haven and renew 
it, Ho then turned toward Mrs. Silliman, 
who had been an attentive listener, and added : 
‘Madam, if I was as rich as Mr. Astor, I 
would pay your husband twenty thousand 
dollars to come and sit down by me and teach 
me, for I do not know any thing.’ I must 
not omit that he and Mrs, Silliman found 
topics of mutual interest in some individuals, 
and particularly one lady at Marshfield, whom 
both of them had known in earlier years. 
He adverted to the late trial of Mr. Good- 
year’s patent at Trenton, in which he said 
that my certificate proving the discovery by 
Goodyear, thirteen years ago, had a decisive 
weight—a remark which has since been proved 
true by the published opinion of the court. 
We now parted with great cordiality, hoping 
in vain to meet again. We—Mrs. Silliman 
and I—were forcibly struck by the too evi- 
dent decline of health in Mr. Webster. His 
cheek was hollow, his eye sunk deep even for 
him, and almost rayless, except when he was 
mentally excited; his limbs were small, and 
altogether his appearance painfully contrasted 
with the full, round, and vigorous form which 
he presented at the inauguration of President 
Everett, in 1845, when I was present. We 
remarked to each. other that we feared Mr. 
Webster had not long to live; but we did not 
expect @ fatal crisis so soon. Mrs. Webster 
was in the car, but sat with a friend on an- 
other seat, and was not a party to the conver- 
sation, although she appeared to listen, but 
was too far off to hear distinctly, or perhaps 
at all. Mrs, Silliman reminds me that Dr. 
Webster said that while he could not under- 
stand the books he had understood every 
word that I had said, and that he had derived 
great satisfaction from the conversation, and 
wanted a good deal more of it. When the 
steam-whistle sounded, he exclaimed, ‘ This 
is too bad; I can not be reconciled to it!’ 
and said he would seek us at our home. 
‘When we were near parting, Mr. Webster, in 
his own peculiar manner, with a strong voice 
and an excited countenance, said: ‘I have 
given my life to politics and law. Law is un- 
certain, and politics are utterly vain; but 
there is a noble certainty in science, which 
commands my admiration, and I should be 
willing to spend my remaining days in the 
study of science,’ ”"—Pp, 119-23, 


| 
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His correspondence with the most emi- 
nent scientific men of Europe, as well as 
of this country, and the reminiscences 
gathered from personal intercourse with 
them during two extensive European 
tours, as well as on their visits to this 
country, form not the least interesting 
and important feature of this Life. We 
have space for only one extract. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL, 


Many of our readers will recollect the 
visit of Mr. Lyell to this country, in the 
year 1841, delivering a highly interesting 
course of lectures on geology before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, and spending 
a year in a tour of observation and ex- 
ploration through most of the States, 
the results of which he afterward gave 
to the public. In a letter to Dr. Mantell 
—one of the most eminent geologists of 
Europe, and a most intimate personal 
friend of Professor Silliman—he thus de- 
scribes the welcome he gave this distin- 
guished visitor soon after his arrival : 

“ Our house is a mile and a half from the 
dépét, and the whole distance is through the 
streets of the town. By and by Mr. Lyell 
says—after riding a mile: ‘Are you carrying 
us to the Tontine?’ ‘No, to another house 
where, although your entertainment may not 
be as Ipxurious, your welcome will be quite as 
hearty! Mrs. Silliman and my daughter pre- 
sent their respects to Mr. and Mrs, Lyell, and 
invite her, as I do her husband also, to the 
hospitality of our house. Your chamber is 
ready, and we shall make the best use of our 
time in being together ; we will, if you please, 
banish all reserve, and be acquainted at once.’ 
They took us at our word, and we were soon 
at my door, where Mrs, Lyell met a warm 
welcome from the ladies. This was Tuesday 
evening, and they remained with us until Fri- 
day noon. We were very much gratified by 
their frank and cordial deportment. Mr. Ly- 
ell was animated and interesting, often elo- 
quent and full of geological zeal, which was 
fully indulged in excursions around our noble 
trap regions. Mr. L. shouted from one of our 
hills, that it was a glorious country, (geologi- 
cally) and most picturesque and beautiful. 
Mr. L. found much to theorize upon, and ex- 
cept now and then a few moments of abstrac- 
tion, when, with his hand upon his forehead, 
he was involved in deep thought, he was as 
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lively and agreeable as any one could be, and 
appeared greatly delighted with the scenes 
around him, which he said possessed a strong 
interest and a high degree of freshness. We 
have several good geologists with us—at least 
five besides Mr. Lyell. Mrs. Lyell made her- 
self most agreeable in our family. We were 
charmed with her winning, affable manners ; 
we endeavored to see that they were furnish- 
ed with the comforts of an English home in 
America, and they appeared to enjoy being 
identified so early with an American family, 
where Mrs, Lyell said she should not have 
known that they were not in England; and 
we went with them to the steamboat on their 
departure for New-York. She said that they 
had seen and enjoyed enough in the twelve 
days they had spent in America to pay them 
for crossing the Atlantic. In short, their vi- 
sit to us was altogether delightful, without the 
slightest thing to create regret or momentary 
embarrassment. We were just as free as if 
we had been always acquainted; and Mr. L. 
confided to me his plans and views with per- 
fect frankness.” 


AS A POPULAR LECTURER, 


The portions of the “‘ Life’? which de- 
tail his experience and success as a pub- 
lic lecturer on his favorite sciences, are 
really charming. His detailed account 
of his first course of lectures in Boston, 
on Geology, in 1835, and also of that on 
Chemistry, in the following year, and of 
the four courses in subsequent years, be- 
fore the Lowell Institute, is as interest- 
ing and exciting as a romance. Although 
these sciences were then in their infancy, 
and such a mode of instruction was novel, 
yet the lecturer brought to the task such 
qualities as a popular speaker, and such 
a mastery of his subjects, and illustrated 
them with such brilliant experiments, as 
to command the most brilliant success. 

These lectures were attended from first 
to last by a very large, highly intelligent, 
and appreciative audience, and were re- 
ceived with a degree of popular fayor and 
even enthusiasm unequaled by any simi- 
lar lectures in the history of science. 
His whole career, indeed, as a public lec- 
turer on his favorite sciences, was as bril. 
liant and in every way successful as it is 
possible to conceive. He was the first 
to introduce in this country public lec- 
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tures on science, illustrated by experi- 
ments on a grand scale, and of a charac- 
ter to interest a popular audience ; and 
his extraordinary success gave an im- 
pulse to this means of instruction which, 
though often abused, has resulted in in- 
calculable good. In this way, as well as 
by means of his writings, especially the 
American Journal of Science, which he 
founded and sustained with such credit 
to himself and our country through a long 
career, he exerted a wide and command- 
ing influence on the science of the day, 
gave dignity to its pursuit, eloquently ex- 
pounded its principles, and defended it, 
on the one hand against the prejudices 
and narrow-minded views of a certain 
class of theologians, and on the other 
against the rash and unwarranted as- 
sumptions of scientific unbelief. Zealous- 
ly as he devoted his life to science and 
boldly challenged the testimony of the 
rocks and of nature in every form, he 
still profoundly reverenced the Bible, 
and loved and accepted its truths with 
the docility and simplicity of a little 
child. 

This feature of his character shines out 
transcendently bright and beautiful in 
all his character and life. The retro- 
spect of his life, as his own pen has given 
it, is characteristic of the Professor, and 
is worthy the science to which he de- 
voted, with untiring energy, a long and 
useful life, and is a fitting close to these 
extracts. Would that his example had 
been followed both by the students of 
science and the students of theology! 
Much injurious and acrimonious discus- 
sion had then been avoided. The two 
schools had better understood each other, 
and more progress had been made in as- 
certaining the essential harmony of sci- 
ence and revelation, notwithstanding 
seeming contradiction and antagonism. 


RETROSPECTIVE SUMMARY. 


“ Now at eighty-two and a half years of age, 
still, by God’s forbearance and blessing, pos- 
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sessing my mental powers unimpaired, and 
looking over the barrier beyond which I must 
soon pass, I can truly declare that in the study 
and exhibition of science to my pupils and 
fellow-men, I have never forgotten to give all 
the honor and glory to the Infinite Creator— 
happy if I might be the honored interpreter 
of a portion of his works, and of the beauti- 
ful structure and beneficent laws discovered 
therein by the labors of many illustrious pre- 
decessors, For this, I claim no merit. It is 
the result to which right reason and sound 
philosophy, as well as religion, would natural- 
ly lead. 

“While I have never concealed my convic- 
tions on these subjects, nor hesitated to de- 
clare them on all proper occasions, I have 
also declared my belief that while natural re- 
ligion stands as the basis of revelation, con- 
sisting as it does of the facts and laws which 
form the domain of science, science has never 
revealed a system of mercy commensurate 
with the moral wants of man. In nature, in 
God’s creation, we discover only laws—laws 
of undeviating strictness, and sure penalties 
annexed for their violation, There is asso- 
ciated with natural laws no system of mercy ; 
that dispensation is not revealed in nature, it 
is contained in the Scriptures alone. 

“ With the double view just presented, I feel 
that science and religion may walk hand in 
hand. They form two distinct volumes of 
revelation, and both being records of the will 
of the Creator, both may be received as con- 
stituting a unity declaring the mind of God, 
and therefore the study of both becomes a 
duty and is perfectly consistent with our high- 
est moral obligations, I feel that, as this sub- 
ject respects my fellow-men, I have done no 
more than my duty; and I reflect upon my 
course with subdued satisfaction, being per- 
suaded that nothing I have said or omitted to 
say in my public lectures, either before the 
college classes or before popular audiences, 
can have favored the erroneous impression 
that science is hostile to religion. My own 
conviction is so decidedly in the opposite di- 
rection, that I could wish that students of 
theology should be also students of natural 
science—certainly of astronomy, geology, na- 
tural philosophy and chemistry, and the out- 
lines of natural history.”"—Vol. ii. pp. 23-4. 
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Tne young man who had been of such 
service to them on the mountain, proved 
to be the new schoolmaster, who had 
come to supply the place of the old one, 
now too old for his position. He came 
every day to see Herman, at first from 
mere benevolerice, but very soon he be- 
gan to feel a peculiar interest in the pa- 
tient little fellow. 

“You bear the pain like a young hero,” 
he said one day, when he was present 
at one of the doctor’s visits. 

“It worries mother if I cry out,” said 
Herman. 

* And you don’t like to worry mother ? 
That's a good boy,” said the doctor. 

“T ought to be good,” said Herman 
timidly, ‘‘ because I have not got so much 
sense as the other boys.” 

“What other boys ?”’ asked the school- 
master, with no little surprise. 

“ All the boys,” said Herman. 

“We shall see about that,” said the 
schoolmaster, much amused, “as soon as 
you get well and come back to school. 
And now, suppose I read to you from a 
very entertaining book I have brought 
with me ?” 

Doris could hardly believe the master 
would be so kind, and Herman was almost 
too much overwhelmed by the condescen- 
sion to really enjoy it. But in a few mo- 
ments he forgot his pain and every thing 
else in the charm of the book. His eye 
kindled, his face flushed, and he felt like 
springing out of bed in his enthusiasm. 

“ This does not look like want of sense,” 
thought the schoolmaster, as he glanced 
at the child. “It won’t do for me to 
read any more now,” he said, ‘you are 
getting excited. I only wanted to make 
you forget the pain the doctor had caused 
you. To-morrow I will come again and 


read a little more.” 

Herman thanked him, and lay back on 
his pillow full of new thoughts, which 
beguiled him of many tiresome hours. 

The next day when the schoolmaster 
came, he said: 
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PREACHER. 


“Tt will not be long before the doctor 
will let you employ your hands in some 
way, so as to pass away the time. What 
do you like to do best ?” 

“T don’t like to tell,” said Herman, 
“because it is something lazy.” 

“Ah! but just tell me! I'd never tell. 
Come!” 

Herman smiled. How different this 
was from the old schoolmaster. 

“Well!” he said, with a long sigh, “I 
like to read the very best of any thing. 
It must be because I am lazy. But I do 
try to learn to saw and plane and help 
father, and I do not know what makes 
me so clumsy. I never do any thing 
well.” 

‘Don’t you suppose that if some boy 
should break his leg you would know 
how to speak a cheering word to him ? 
Then there would be one thing you could 
do well.” 

“Perhaps that’s the reason our dear 
Lord let me break my leg,” suggested 
Herman eagerly. 

“Perhaps so. At any rate, you may 
be sure he did it for some good reason.” 

“‘ Steiner,” he said, entering the shed 
when Max was at work, “‘ your boy needs 
encouraging. I can not understand how . 
it happens that he thinks so meanly of 
himself.” 

Max took off his cap and looked con- 
fused. 

“The old schoolmaster said he was a 
dull boy,” he replied. 

All this time no one had dared to ask 
Herman to own how he had happened to 
get lost. Even his mother understood 
him so little, as to dread hearing that he 
had willfully strayed away. One day, 
however, when he seemed strong enough 
to do so, she begged him to tell her all 
about it. 

Herman told his story in his usual 
straightforward way, though he made as 
little as possible of what he had suffered. 

“Then, mother,” he said, “‘as soon as 
I found I was not in the right path, I 
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thought I should soon strike into it; I 
called and I called to father, but no an- 
swer came, and I kept hurrying. on. 
Then I was hungry and ate my cake, or 
at least half of it; the rest I saved for 
Bernhard. It isin my pocket, now; I 
did not want it after I got hurt. 

“At last it began to grow dark, and I 
knew then that they had gone home, and 
that I was left there allalone. It seemed 
so dismal! I thought if I ever got home 
again I would not mind father’s not liking 
me; it seemed such a nice home, with 
the warm fire, and the supper, and all 
the faces I loved around the table! But 
it kept growing darker and colder, and I 
tried to find some sort of a shelter, I was 
so tired, mother! When it got to be 
bed-time, I knew Minna and Bernhard 
were saying their prayers, and so I 
thought I would say mine. So I knelt 
down and prayed to our dear Lord to 
take care of me. After that it did not 
seem so dark and lonesome, but I had to 
keep walking and jumping, it was so cold. 
At last, the first thing I knew, I was fall- 
ing and falling; ever so far, it seemed, 
and then I was sure my leg was broken, 
it hurt so. 

“By and by I heard father’s voice call- 
ing ‘ Herman!’ 

“And I was just going to answer, but 
I remembered that he would be so angry 

. with me for getting such a fall, and I 


knew I couldn’t walk home, and I didn’t © 


think he could carry me—O mother! I 
knew I wasn’t worth carrying! So I 
kept still, and pretty soon I heard the 
sound of his steps going farther and far- 
ther off Then it seemed darker and 
more lonesome than ever, and I called 
‘father!’ with all my might. But he 
had gone. And after a while I got to 
thinking that if they should find me and 
carry me home, the doctor would have to 
cut off my leg, and then I should be such 
a plague to father. He never would 
want a boy with only one leg. So I 


thought perhaps the dear Lord wouldn’t 
mind that so much, but would let me go 
to heaven just the same, and I asked him ; 
but I don’t remember what happened 
next, only I found the hole I had fallen 
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into—for I thought it-vas a hole—shel- 
tered me from the cold, and I thought 
God was very good to let me fall into 
such a nice place. By and by it began 
to grow light, and that made home seem 
nearer; but then I found I was lying on 
such a narrow piece of the rock, that if | 
had moved the very least bit I should have 
rolled off and gone down, down, ever so 
far, and been dashed to pieces. Don’t 
you remember what a deep place it is, 
mother ?” 

Yes, Doris remembered only too well. 

“Tt seemed so strange,” continued Her- 
man, ‘that I should have landed on that 
piece of rock, instead of going all the way 
down. But it seemed yet stranger that I 
should have lain so still all night, instead 
of rolling over and getting killed. It 
made me think, just for a little while, 
mother, that our good Lord did not care 
if I was a good-for-naught, and made me 
keep still on purpose. 

“Then I heard father calling again; but 
I could not get courage to answer him, 
for of all the bad things I ever had done, 
this was the very worst. To fall down 
into such a dangerous place, and break 
my leg! And F couldn’t think of any 
way he could get me out, unless he came 
down where I was; and that would be 
dreadful. But O mother! when I heard 
your voice I couldn’t help crying out, and 
wanting to see you. And now, only 
think, ’'m getting well, and father seems 
so kind. Why, when he saw me down in 
the crevice, he cried! Yes, I saw him! 
He cried, mother !”” 

By this time Doris had to run away 
and cry too. But she soon came back, 
and made Herman try to get to sleep, 
since recalling his sufferings thus had 
excited him painfully. 

The next time the schoolmaster called 
to see Herman, he said to him: 

“Has your brother told you what a 
famous scholar he is making ?” 

“No, Herr Lehrer,” replied Herman. 
“Tt’s just as hard for Bernhard to learn 
as it is for me.” 

“That does not signify. You will re- 
member what you learn all the better. 
If he were my boy, and I could afford it, 
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_ I would have. him, by and by, :go to the 


Latin school.” 

“And after that ?” 

“To the University.” 

“And then ?” 

“ Why, then, he could become a clergy- 
man, or @ professor, or a doctor, and 
make himself useful,” 

Herman’s color went and came. 

“I would be a clergyman then, if I 
were he!” he cried, 

“ Why 2” 

“So as to preach to people about our 
dear Lord.” But after a moment his 
eager face clouded over. “ Father would 
never send him to the Latin school. He 
wants us to be carpenters, And we're 
just as clumsy as we can be!” 

The schoolmaster smiled. . 

“T should like to be a clergyman my- 
self,” he said. ‘‘I should like to be just 
like Pastor Koffel.”’ 

“Ah! yes,” cried Herman, “my grand- 
mother is always talking about him, She 
says he taught her all she knows. She 
loves him dearly, I saw him once, and 
he looked so good.” 

“Yes, he is good. And all the Latin 
schools and all the universities in the 
world would be of no use to him without 
that.” 

After the Herr Lehrer had gone, Her- 
man called his grandmother, and told her 
all they had been talking about. 

“ Grandmother,” he said, “I long to 
get well and get out again. While I lie 
here, and can’t do any thing but think, 
think, my thoughts plague me.” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is very tedious to 
lie still so many weeks. But what sort 
of thoughts are they that trouble you ?” 

“T want to tell you, but I can’t.” 

“ Do tell me, dear Herman,” * 

“Well, I keep thinking of all the bad 
things I have done, and the times I have 
got angry and then I am afraid our dear 
Lord does not love me. Do you think he 
does ?” 

“T know he does,” she answered. 
“And he will help you not to get angry 
so easily if you ask him.” 

“When I can go to school, and run 
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about, and am busy at work, I don’t have 
so much time to think.” 

** Perhaps that is one reason why our 
dear Lord has made you lie here idle so 
many weeks. But instead of thinking 
all the time how bad you are, it would be 
better to keep thinking how good he 
is.” 

Herman smiled with pleasure, as he 
always did when he got hold of a new 
idea. And then his grandmother soothed 
him by singing good old hymns, such as 
they used to sing in her younger days, 
but had left far behind in the distance, 
with the good old customs, she said. 
And she told him that he must never for- 
get what a wonderful escape he had had ; 
but often and often ask our dear Lord 
why he spared his life on that terrible 
night, since surely it was to do some- 
thing for him. And whatever it should 
turn out to be, she said, it would be beau- 
tiful and blessed, because it would be for 
God, and not for man, After such talks, 
Herman always folded his hands as soon 
as he was left alone, and prayed silently 
that our dear Lord would take him for 
his own loving child, and teach him to do 
his will with all his heart; even if it 
should be, after all, to turn him into a 
goose-boy. At last came the joyful day 
when he could be taken from his bed and 
placed in a chair, and sit once more at 
the table with the rest. And then came 
the awkward attempt to use the crutches 
his father had made for him. Nobody 
laughed at him now for being clumsy, 
only he laughed at himself, and was afraid 
he never should dare to bear his weight 
upon the weak leg again. 

One afternoon when there was no 
school, the children were left to amuse 
themselves as they chose, and as by this 
time they had all learned to do whatever 
Herman pleased, he proposed to play 
something that would not oblige him to 
hobble about with his crutches. 

“Let us play school,” he said. ‘I will 
be the teacher and you shall be the schol 
ars.” 

“Or else we'll play church,” said Bern- 
hard, “‘and you shall preach a sermon.” 
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Herman smiled, and hesitated a mo- 
ment. 

“['m afraid it would be wrong,” he 
said, 

“Oh! we won’t play in’ fun, we'll play 
in earnest,” said Bernhard. “Come, Her- 
man, begin.” 

“T don’t look much like it,” said Her- 
man. “I ought to have a gown and 
bands.” 

“Here’s mother’s apron,’’ said Minna, 
“See, Herman, Ill dress you nicely. 
There, now you look really like the Herr 
Pastor. But the congregation is very 
small.” 

“ Never mind,” said Herman, and after 
a minute’s thought he chose for his text, 
the words: “Little children, love one 
another.” 

If the play had begun as play, it ended 
in sober earnest. Herman forgot that he 
was not a real clergyman, and the child- 
ren forgot it, too; they sat and listened 
to him with wonder, his words sinking 
into their very hearts and leaving there an 
ever-abiding impression. His mothers 
passing the door, stopped to look in; she 
listened with amazement, and went out 
to the shop to tell Max. Poor Max, who 
had called his child a good-for-naught, 
instinctively took off his cap, as he stood 
and heard the simple, untaught eloquence 
that held him, as it did the children, per- 
fectly transfixed. In the midst of his 
sermon, Herman suddenly caught a 
glimpse of his father, as he stood in the 
door-way ; the old habit of fear came over 
him, and he stopped short. 

“Go on,” said Max, advancing into the 
room. 

“T can’t, father,” said Herman, color- 
ing. “ We were only playing make-believe 
church, and I was just making believe 
preach to the children.” 

Max said no more, and went back to 
his work. But Minna and Bernhard 
talked about Herman’s preaching at school 
next day, till half the children were curi- 
ous to hear for themselves such won 
drous little sermons. The schoolmaster 
overheard the talk, too, and the next time 
he saw Herman, asked him, playfully, to 
preach to him as well as to the children, 
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Herman was confused and surprised, and 
hardly knew what answer to make. But 
when the teacher saw Max, he received 
the impression that something quite un- 
common had occurred, for Max did noth- 
ing but shake his head, and call himself 
a fool and an idiot, and declare that never 
again in his life would he trust his own 
senses. 

‘**You should hear that boy !” he cried. 
“T declare to you that the words flowed 
out of his mouth as water flows from a 
fountain. And the words had sense in 
them, too! And all his life I have called 
him a good-for-naught !” 

The next holiday afternoon, Bernhard 
promised neighbor Géschen’s Kurt and 
Lizette that they should have the privi- 
lege of coming to play church at their 
house, for mother had said so, and moth- 
er wouldn’t say so unless it was right. 

Kurt shrugged his shoulders and Li- 
zette tossed her head; should they really 
demean themselves to that degree? 
Should they permit neighbor Herman, 
who never said his lessons half so well 
as they said theirs, to set himself up to 
preach to them? Pride said, “ Don’t go.” 
Curiosity said, * Why, yes, go, and see 
what it is that has turned the heads of 
those children.” So, at last, they decided 
to drop in for a few minutes, especially if 
after the preaching they might play at 
something more amusing. 

Bernhard felt rather uneasy at what he 
had done. He knew that Herman did not 
like Kurt or Lizette, and thought it very 
likely he would refuse to preach for their 
edification. In fact Herman did, at first, 
declare that he was sorry they were com- 
ing. 

“They'll just go to laughing at us,” he 
said, “and I always get angry when peo- 
ple laugh at me.” 

“You'll have to get over such ways as 
that,” said Minna. “Who ever saw the 
Herr Pastor angry ?” 

“Ahi but I am not the Herr Pastor,” 
said Herman, “and I hate to be laughed 
at.” 

“ But there won’t be any thing to laugh 
at,” said Bernhard. ‘ You preach beauti- 
fully.” 
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“Do I?” cried Herman, quite astonish- 
ed. “Then perhaps that is the reason 
our dear Lord did not let me-fall to the 
bottom of the crevice that night.” He 
become thoughtful almost to sadness, and 
though he felt happy, longed for some 
solitary place where he could cry without 
being seen. 

Kurt came in the afternoon adorned 
with his most waggish air. He said he 
and Lizette had made up their minds that 
it would be nicer to play school than to 
play church. He wanted to be the teach- 
er, and was sure he should make a vast- 
ly better one than the one they had 
now. Herman consented at once, but 
Minna and Bernhard were disappointed. 
However, books and slates were pro- 
duced, and Kurt enacted the teacher so 
well that scarcely one of the children es- 
caped without a shaking or a blow. He 
found this amusement excellent, till Li- 
zette, getting angry, returned the box on 
the ear he had just given her with all her 
strength; he then became furious, and 
there would have been a serious contest, 
had not Adolph ran crying to his mother, 
and told her what was going on. She 
soon stopped the affray ; and, after sitting 
for a time in sullen silence, Kurt and Li- 
zette condescended to eat an apple or two, 
and peace was restored. 

“How odd one must feel, hobbling 
about with crutches!” cried Kurt. “TI 
say, Herman, lend them to me a moment. 
I want to see how it feels to have your 
leg broken.” 

“You can’t tell by just using crutches,” 
said Herman. ‘ My leg is about as good 
as it ever was, now, only I am afraid to 
bear my weight on it.” 

Kurt found moving avout with the 
crutches even more amusing than teach- 
ing school, and spent the rest of the after- 
noon in frisking around the room with 
them. When he and Lizette reached 


home, and Bibele asked them what sort 
of preaching they had, he replied: 

“Pooh! he can’t preach. He made me 
keep school and eat apples, and hop round 
with his crutches, all the afternoon. I 
knew he couldn’t preach.” 
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“And eyen if he could,” said Lizette, 
“*T don’t suppose he could do it any bet- 
ter than we could. But he just wants to 
set himself up above us.” 

“ Ah! but if your father were alive you 
could hold up your heads as high as 
they,” said Bibele. 

Before the snow was off the ground, 
Herman was able to go to school again. 
Max said no more about making him into 
a goose-boy, but made a little sledge and 
drew him to school himself, not daring to 
trust him to the guidance of the other 
children. The schoolmaster gave him a 
cordial welcome, and all the boys and 
girls came out to look at him with great 
curiosity. 

These were the beginning of happy 
days for Herman. The schoolmaster 
knew how to encourage him, and at home 
his father was much changed. It is true 
that the force of habit made him still 
often rough and severe, but Herman knew 
now what a big warm heart lay hidden 
under the scarlet vest, and that his father 
really loved him ; and we can bear almost 
any thing from those who love us. This is 
one of God’s mercies. Otherwise there 
would be few happy households, faulty 
as most human beings are. 

Thus things went on through the win- 
ter, and spring found Max und his house- 
hold all in unusual health and spirits. 
Max had had plenty of work all winter, 
and in spite of the expense of Herman’s 
illness had managed to lay aside as much 
as usual against the rainy day. Doris 
had spun quantities of fine linen, and 
knit an endless number of stockings. 
The dear old grandmother had also been 

«able to accomplish more than usual; her 
health was certainly better since Max left 
off harassing Doris so perpetually about 
the children. Little Adolph was now able 
to go to school with the rest, and for 
many hours of every day she could sit 
with her Bible before her, knitting and 
meditating and reading by turns, and 
preparing many a future benediction for 
every one of them, by silent, fervent 
prayers in their behalf. How many an 
aged mother fancies herself ‘in the way,” 
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and longs to be gone, whose prayers are 
like guardian angels in the house and 
home! 

It was Easter morning, and Doris let 
all the children sleep a little over the 
usual time, while she and her mother 
moved noiselessly about in the garden in 
a mysterious way. Doris had lost the 
anxious look she used to wear, and was 
now a perfect picture of a bright and hap- 
py young wife and mother. There was 
no need to hold up those short skirts of 
hers as she tripped lightly over the grass 
still wet with the morning dew; all she 
had to think of was the basket on her 
arm and the four children for whom she 
was preparing a pleasure. The basket 
was filled with eggs, some pure white, 
and some red and green and blue. Un- 
der every bush, and here and there among 
the grass, she hid them away ; the grand- 
mother did likewise, till all the eggs were 
gone. 

And now it was time to call the child- 
ren and to remind them that the hens 
always laid such remarkable Pasch eggs 
on this auspicious day. Instantly they 
sprang from their beds, and soon were 
running eagerly about the garden, gath- 
ering in the prize with laughter and de- 
light. 

“‘ How can the hens know it is East- 
er!” cried little Adolph. ‘ Every year 


they lay for us such beautiful eggs! But , 


they never laid such lots and lots as they 
have this time.” 

While they were rejoicing over their 
treasures, they saw the schoolmaster 
coming up the road with a basket on his 
arm. r 

Max, who was. leaning on the gate, 
watching the children, took off his cap, 

_ and invited him to come in to breakfast. 
Though Doris was herself the daughter 
of a village teacher, the thought of enter- 
taining one at her table, threw her into a 
perfect flurry of pride and pleasure. She 
ran hither and thither to get the best the 
house afforded, made pan-cakes, brought 
out sour-krout and boiled eggs. Nothing 
seemed to her good enough for her guest. 
She would have given her right hand for 
a loaf of white bread to set before him. 
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After breakfast was over, and the 
teacher had spoken a friendly word to 
each child, he beckoned Max to follow 
him out to the bench, beneath the linden 
tree. 

“ Steiner,” he said, “I want to ask you 
what you mean to make of your boys ” 

“My father was a carpenter,” returned 
Max, “and so was his father before him ; 
and I expected, till lately, to make my 
boys follow in the old track.” 

‘But you have changed your mind ?” 

“Why, no, not exactly. But since 
you put it into my head that my boys 
were not, after all, dull, as we used to 
think them; and since I’ve heard my 
Herman get up and preach off a regular 
sermon, all out of his own head, I’ve 
been thinking whether somebody else 
couldn’t make more out of them than I 
could. They don’t take to the trade, 
either of them.” 

“Could you afford to send them to the 
Latin school ?” 

Max rubbed his head and tried to think 
what to say. Could he take all those be- 
loved, hardly-earned savings of his, and 
see them spent before his face and eyes? 

“You can’t suppose I’m a rich man,” 
he at last answered evasively. ‘I won't 
deny that I’ve a little laid by against a 
rainy day ; but it would cost a great deal 
to undertake to make two scholars out 
of one house.” 

“ That is true,” replied the other ; ‘but 
I think it my duty to tell you that these 
boys are very remarkable in many ways. 
As carpenters they may make a living, 
and lead comparatively useful and happy 
lives. But our dear Lord has seen fit to 
make them more fit for different work.” 

Max moved uneasily in his seat, as he 
was wont to do when troubled. 

“ We never had a scholar in our fam- 
ily,” he said. “I don’t know as I care to 
have my boys brought up to despise 
their forefathers. It seems to me that 


the trade that was good enough for me is 
good enough for them.” 

“ But you say they are unusually awk- 
ward at the business.” 

“Yes, but they are slow at their books, 
too,” returned Max. 
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“Slow and sure,’’ said the school- 
master. ‘Both the boys have peculiar 
minds, I will own; Herma especially. 
But I do not think you would regret 
giving them an education if you can af- 
ford to do it.” 

“J will think it over, Herr Lehrer,” 
said Max, 

“Pshaw!” he said to himself when 
the schoolmaster had taken leave, ‘‘ how 
should he know what a pair of boys will 
turn out? Have not I always known 
they were dull at their books? And am 
I to spend all I have laid up for my old 
age in having their heads filled with Lat- 
in and such trash? I was never taught 
Latin, and see now, I have a house of 
my own, a bit of land, cows, hens, geese, 
and money laid up into the bargain. To 
be sure it would be a great thing to see 
my Herman in gown and bands, and to 
hear people saying: ‘That is Maa’s Her- 
man!’ But then the money! All my 
little savings that it has taken me years 
to rake and scrape together! No, a car- 
penter I am, and carpenters I will have 
for my sons. Ha! it would be a pretty 
thing to have a pair of wiseacres in the 
house, continually setting the mother and 
me right !” 

In this mood he equipped himself in 
his holiday suit, and went, with all his 
household, to church. The dream of 
Doris had so far come true, that Max 
had silver buttons in his vest and silver 
buckles at his knees; he looked comely 
in her eyes, as now and then she glanced 
at him across the church; there seemed 
to be something in his face to-day that 
had hitherto been wanting there. This 
was really the case. New thoughts and 
new feelings had been awakened in his 
mind, and a mighty struggle was going 
on within, between love and pride on the 
one hand, and avarice and the force of 
habit on the other. 

“ Doris,” he said, as they walked home 
together, ‘‘if we choose, we may one day 
see our Herman stand and preach like 
the Herr Pastor to-day. Only I would 
have it understood that he should never 
preach sermons one could not compre- 
hend.” 
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“The Herr Pfarrer is a very learned 
man,” replied Doris. ‘Very likely he 
understands, himself, all he says, which 
must make the preaching agreeable to 
him, though dull to us. But what were 
you saying of our Herman ?” 

Max repeated to her all the schoolmas- 
ter‘had said. 

In the first flush of her surprise and 
pleasure Doris said some foolish things, 
which she afterward wished she had not 
said. 

“T knew it would puff you up,” said 
Max. 

“Well, and no wonder,” cried Doris, 
“after the way people have behaved 
about our boys. And I knew all along 
that they were not of the common sort. 
You should hear Babele Géschen run on 
about her children,” 

“Tf the Herr Pastor was not so high 
and mighty, one might ask his advice,” 
said Max. 

“Yes, if he were but like our blessed 
Pastor Koffel. Max, why don’t you go 
and ‘consult with him? Think now—he 
baptized us both, when we were little, 
and surely he would take interest in our 
affairs now.” 

“But the money, Doris! the money !” 
cried Max. 

‘“ What is money good for unless it is 
used?” she returned, ‘‘O Max! we will 
work day and night, and do without this 
and that, but we will make scholars of our 
boys. Ah! I always said they were not 
dull. I knew it in my heart of hearts.” 

“Nay,” said Max, “but you must re- 
member that we shall be old one of these 
days and not able to work by day, much 
less by night. I may lose my health and 
be disabled, and then what would become 
of us? Think, now—all we have saved 
and laid by with so much care must go 
to those two boys. And thereare Minna 
and Adolph to consider,” 

“Your mother has often said she 
should leave all she had to Minna. And 
as for Adolph, never fear for him. He 
can turn his hand to any thing.” 

“But all my savings!” said Max. 
“Every thing going out and nothing com- 
ing in, Other boys will be earning and 
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sparing, and taking wives and settling 
down, while ours are eating—no, study- 
ing, I mean—their heads off. And in our 
old age we shall be beggars, Doris.” 

Doris would not be convinced. She 
could not imagine Max as ever growing 
old. There was his mother, now, as 
erect and blooming as a young maiden, 
and doing more hard work in the open 
air than many men. And, at any rate, 
the dear Lord had made the boys just as 
they were, and it was plainly his will that 
they should make uncommon men. Had 
not they always abhorred and shunned 
rude and bad boys? Had not Herman 
made himself unpopular in the village by 
shrinking from all wild games ? 

“J will go and consult with my moth- 
er,” said Max at length. ‘Herman can 
go with me to-morrow, when there will 
be no school. People say she has more 
than silver pennies laid aside. Who 
knows what she may choose to do with 
them ?”’ 

Accordingly they set off early next 
morning, and as they walked cheerfully 
along Max was struck with the intelli- 
gent questions asked by Herman. He 
wondered he had not observed before 
what a thoughtful boy he was, and felt 
ashamed of the rough answers he had 
often made to just such questions. 

As they approached the village where 
his mother lived, Max felt very much as 
if he had brought some strange and rare 
animal for her inspection. She had 
always held Herman in supreme con- 
tempt. His sensibility outraged her un- 
demonstrative nature, and she never 
could forgive him for being so much like 
his mother in character. Not that she 
had any thing to say against Doris; not 
she; she thanked Heaven she knew bet- 
ter than to find fault with her sons’ 
wives. But Max might have married a 
rich wife had he chosen ; and would any 
body go so far as to pretend that Doris 
was rich? 

As to Herman, he stood in mortal ter- 
ror of his “ big grandmother,” as he men- 
tally called her, to distinguish her from 
the “little grandmother” at home. He 
always appeared his very worst in her 
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presence ; was sure to spill his coffee on 
her table, and to upset her stocking-bas- 
ket, and tangle her yarn about his un- 
lucky legs. 

“Well, Max,” she said, without stop- 
ping her spinning-wheel, ‘so you’ve come 
at last.’ 

“Yes, mother, and here is our Her- 
man, come also. You have not seen him 
since his accident, in the winter.”’ 

Herman took off his cap and made his 
best bow. 

“A pretty little sum he has cost you!” 
said the big grandmother, eyeing the boy 
from head to foot. 

“Yes, but that is now over,” said Max, 
rubbing his hands. ‘Go out, Herman, 
and amuse yourself. I have things of 
consequence to speak of.” 

‘“* Ay, and so have I,” said the mother, 
as Herman withdrew. “I have bought 
the forty-acre lot, and taken a man to 
work it.” 

“The forty-acre lot!” repeated Max 
slowly. 

“Yes, that I have, And it brings me 
in a penny or two—trust me for that. 
And if you do not believe me, you can 
take a look into my stable and see what 
I have there.” 

‘Ves, I have no doubt of it,” said Max, 
absently. ‘‘ But mother I want to consult 
you about Herman.” 

“Very likely. But do you know that 
I have four horses in my stable, besides 
six oxen, and seven cows ?” 

“Yes, yes, it is truly wonderful,” said 
Max. ‘When I think how my poor fa- 
ther left things! But, mother, about my 
Herman ?”’ 

“You want me to take him as my cow- 
boy, at last? Nay then, but you are too 
late. I engaged one this day makes a 
week.” 

“Hang her cow-boy, and her four 
horses, and her cattle!” said Max irrev- 
erently to himself. ‘We have found out 
that our Herman is a most wonderful 
boy!” he said to her. 

“Humph |” said the mother and began 
to spin again. 

“And we are thinking of making a 
scholar of him.” 
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“ Humph!” 

“His teacher thinks we ought,” said 
Max desperately. ‘Do advise me, moth- 
er.” 

“Then I advise you to take this bit of 
wool, which I present you as a free-will 
offering, and fill both ears with it. The 
boy is dull, I tell you. I saw it from the 
outset. A scholar, indeed !” 

“T shall do what I like with him!” 
cried Max angrily. 

“Of course. And what you like with 
your Minna; for not a penny of mine 
shall she touch if you waste your say- 
ings on that silly boy.” 

“You shall not call him silly twice to 
my face,” cried Max. ‘Come hither 
Herman,” he called from the door. 

Herman came panting in, and seeing 
the passion his father was in, hesitated 
on the threshold. 

“Come in, child,” said Max, “and 
stand upon this chair, and let your grand- 
mother hear you preach.” 

Herman shrank into half his size. 

“© father! Don’t make me! I can’t! 
I don’t know what to say.” 

“Say what you said before,” said Max, 
taking him by the arm and making him 
mount into a chair. 

Poor Herman stood in the chair, a 
piteous sight. 

“T don’t remember what I said before. 
0 father! please let me get down.” 

“Say something now, then. Come, I 
will have your grandmother hear you.” 

“T can’t think of any thing. It came 
of itself, before. O dear father! please 
let me get down!” 

His father’s displeasure and disappoint- 
ment, and his grandmother’s cold scorn 
were more than he could bear. He cov- 
ered his face with his hands, and burst 
into tears. 

“Then, get down and be off with 
you,” said the grandmother. ‘ You have 


taken all the polish from my chair, as 
usual.” 

Herman flew from the room and from 
the house; he would have been glad to 
iy from the world. 

“T see there’s no use in trying to con- 
vince you, mother,” said Max. 


“The 
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child was frightened, and no wonder. 
But I must do him justice whether you 
will or not. And I say you will hear 
from him one of these days, when he will 
perhaps interest you as much as your 
new man, and your horses, and your cat- 
tle do now.” 

Then regretting that he had thus spok- 
en, for, after all, was she not his mother ? 
he said : 

“T hope your man is faithful and in- 
dustrious ?” 

“You may well hope so,” she an- 
swered. 

“ And treats you with respect ?” 

‘* Let me alone for that, thank heaven.” 

‘““Who is he? One of the men of the 
village ?” 

“His name is Peter Fuchse.” 

“Peter Fuchse! What, he is your 
hired man? You are joking, mother.” 

“Nay, I did not say I hired him. I 
married him yesterday.” 

Max started to his feet. 

“Tt is time for me to be gone,” he 
cried. ‘Peter Fuchse! My father’s old 
enemy! O mother! May God forgive 
you, but this is a cruel, wicked shame !” 

He took his cap and turned to go. 
Once he looked sorrowfully back, hoping 
to see some sign of tenderness, one look 
of regret on her large, cold face. He 
went out into the fresh air, hardly know- 
ing which way to take. For the moment, 
darkness seemed to have fallen on the 
face of the whole earth, and every thing 
real to have left it forever. He called 
Herman, and took him by the hand in 
token of forgiveness, and walked home- 
ward with rapid strides. 

“ After this you have but one grand- 
mother,” he said at last to Herman. 

“Which one is it?” asked Herman. 
“The iittle one ?” 

** Yes, the little one.” 

As they stepped inside the door, and 
Doris came joyfully to meet them, Max 
stretched out his arms and held her to his 
breast « he knew now ali she was to him. 

* You are all I have left, now,” he said. 

‘What has happened, dear Max? 
Your mother —” 


“Has married Peter Fuchse! Peter 
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Fuchse with his horses, his cattle, and 
his cows. Peter Fuchse who drove my 
father into his grave! O Doris!” 

Doris was too shocked to speak. She 
cried over him a little, and then ran to 
get the best supper she could think of. 
Once she stopped to kiss her mother, and 
say half laughing, half in earnest, 

“Think, mother! {t might have been 
you!” 

Max ate his supper, which was none 
the less agreeable that his mother had 
not offered him a dinner, and was com- 
forted. That Herman should go to the 
Latin school was now a settled thing. 
His mother’s opposition had done more 
than the urgency of Doris, 
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“Tf it costs me my last penny, and [ 
have to sell the roof from over our heads, 
my boys shall be put into positions where 
their grandmother shall have to look up 
to them, in spite of herself.” 

“Dear Max,” said Doris’s mother, lay- 
ing her hand gently on his shoulder, 
“don’t talk thus. If you educate the 
boys, let it be that they may be more 
useful, and because our dear Lord seems 
to choose to have it so.” 

Max looked up at her kindly. 

“We'll do it for all sorts of reasons,” 
he said ; “ yours, and mine, and the dear 
mother’s.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ABOUT LACE. 


Ir all the troubles and misfortunes of 
the human race spring, either directly or 
indirectly, from the influence of woman, 
as the hard-hearted Sultan declared, so 
do we owe the graces of life to her deli- 
cate imagination and busy creativeness. 
Hence, when the ominous question, ‘* Who 
was she ?” is asked as to the cause and 
origin of Lace, tradition points back to 
poor Arachne, successful rival of Minerva 
in weaving and embroidery, and fain to 
escape her anger in suicide by hanging ; 
but, spared by the revengeful goddess to 
weave continually her gossamer web, she 
suggests to the happier daughters of men 
a beautiful decoration for their persons, 
and a fruitful source of revenue to the 
state; while her endless captivity warns 
them to beware of vanity and presump- 
tion—the sins through which, both in 
body and in spirit, she was lifted up. 

Ovid tells how Minerva 


“ Arachne thrice upon her forehead smote 
Whose great heart brooks it not; about her 
throat 
A rope she ties; remorseful Pallas stayed 
Her falling weight; ‘Live, wretch, yet 
hang!’ she said.” 


Lace, with other ornamental articles of 


dress, may be considered as the outward 
strivings of the soul toward the ideal ; the 
body would not only hide and comfort it- 
self with necessary wrappings, but be 
clothed upon with beauty. 

In all ages and among all peoples, 
embroidery, in some form, has existed; 
and, in its highest development of lace- 
making, the progress of civilized nations 
has been silently but surely marked by 
the degree of perfection attained in this 
apparently trifling branch of female in- 
dustry. And now that machinery is tak- 
ing the place of manual dexterity, and con- 
densing the lubor while it destroys the 
poetry of the domestic arts, it is time to 
write the romance of the pillow and bob- 
bin, as they are connected with the pas- 
sions and politics of former days. 

This work has lately been accomplished 
with great zeal and success by an Eng- 
lish writer, in a History of Lace,* from 
which much information for the present 
article has been derived. 

We find in the Bible hints and pro- 
phecies of finer fabrics in the directions 








* History of Lace. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
London ; Sampson Low, Son’ and Marston. 
1865. 
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given for the ornamental needle-work of 
the Temple, and in occasional descrip- 
tions of female apparel ; while Homer and 
other early writers make frequent men- 
tion of the vails, cauls, and net-works of 
gold and silver, which were the forerun- 
ners of more flexible and delicate mate- 
rials. 

Penelope, while she outwitted ‘the 
suitors,” set also an example of skillful 
industry, as well as of constancy, to her 
own sex, in her prolonged labor with the 
spindle; and the women of Phrygia, 
whose personal histories have perished 
from the earth, are remembered to this 
day for their expertness at embroidery. 

But the earliest ornamental needlework 
was made with silk and gold thread; 
bright colors, glittering fibres, were ne- 
cessary to tempt the industry and satisfy 
the taste of the unlettered women of re- 
mote ages. Gradually the decoration was 
engrafted upon linen used for garments 
or house furniture, either by working the 
borders in close patterns, or by plaiting 
the raveled edges in geometric figures, 
This fashion was improved upon by the 
embroidery called “cut-work ;” the sim- 
plest form of which consisted of a net- 
work of threads arranged upon a frame 
and then crossed and interlaced in a va- 
riety of patterns. A piece of fine cloth 
was gummed to the under side of this 
net-work, and the pattern sewed to it, 
after which the superfluous cloth was cut 
away; which process gave the name to 
the work. A very early and fine speci- 
men of this art is mentioned in & record 
of the disinterment of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham, England, in the twelfth century ; 
wherein the sheet in which his body was 
wrapped is described as being rich in 
embroidered figures of birds and beasts, 
each group being separated by a tree, 
whose branches appear to be just put- 
ting out leaves, But it was not until 


the dissolution of the monasteries that 
cut-work was released from strictly ec- 
clesiastical uses, and permitted to adorn 
the garments of the laity. From this 
open-work embroidery there was but a 
short step to the invention of the various 
fabrics properly belonging to the denom- 
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ination of lace; and we may fix the date 
of its origin in the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century, when the first mention of 
the material is made in the annals of the 
time. 

Lace consists, generally, of two parts, 
the ground and the pattern. .The ground 
is a net-work of some kind—the pattern 
is either worked in with the progress of 
the ground, or made separately, and then 
ether worked in, or sewed on. Some 
laces, as those of Venice and Spain, and 
most guipures, are not made upon a 
ground ; the flowers or other figures being 
connected by threads of proper length, 
worked in button-hole stitch. With re- 
spect to the method of manufacture, there 
are two kinds of lace, point and: pillow. 
Point lace is made by the needle, either 
entirely, or inthe pattern. The “pillow” 
used in lace-making, “is a round or oval 
board stuffed so as to form a cushion, 
and placed upon the knees of the work- 
woman. On this pillow a stiff piece of 
parchment is fixed, with small holes 
pricked through to form the pattern. 
Through these holes pins are stuck into 
the cushion. The threads with which 
the lace is formed are wound upon ‘bob- 
bins,’ formerly bones, now small pieces 
of wood, about the size of a pencil, hay- 
ing round their upper ends a deep groove, 
so formed as to reduce the bobbin toa 
thin neck on which the thread is wound, 
a separate bobbin being used for each 
thread. By the twisting and crossing of 
these threads the ground of the lace is 
formed. The pattern or figure, techni- 
cally called gimp, is made by interweaving 
a thread much thicker than that forming 
the groundwork, according to the design 
pricked out on the parchment.” 

As lace-making became, soon after its 
invention, an almost universal occupa- 
tion of European women, both as a means 
of subsistence for the poorer classes, and 
an amusement for the wealthy, there 
arose a great variety of styles and pat- 
terns, which took the names of the towns 
or districts where they were chiefly used. 
Many of these so closely resembled each 
other that they may be included under 
the titles of more extensive manufactures ;. 
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and when Colbert, in 1665, established 
the Points de France, and thereby caused 
the development of the art in all other 
countries, a few varieties came to be noted 
for their beauty and elaborateness, and 
their fame modified the style and ab- 
sorbed the praise of all the rest. 

At that period the principal laces were 
Point, Bisette, Gueuse, Campane, Mignon- 
ette, Point double, Valenciennes, Mech- 
lin, Gold lace, and Guipure. To dispose 
of the less important articles first. Bi- 
sette was a narrow, coarse pillow-lace ; 
made by the peasant women who lived 
near Paris, and used almost entirely by 
that class, Guweuse, (beggar’s lace) as its 
name implies, was coarse in texture and 
simple.in workmanship, making a cheap 
ornament for the clothing of the poorer 
people. Campane was a fine, white, nar- 
row edging, used to widen or mend other 
laces. When made of colored silks or of 
gold, it was used for trimming scarfs and 
mantles. Mignonette was a light, fine, 
pillow-lace, made of Lille thread, and so 
carefully bleached that it was in much re- 
quest for its whiteness and delicacy. Gold 
lace varied in value according to its width 
and the intricacy of the pattern, and was 
in steady demand for some purposes of 
ornamentation, 

We come now to those laces which 
have been so elaborately manufactured, 
and so extensively used, as to play an 
important part in the social and political 
history of Europe for at least three cen- 
turies. 

Guipure was made by twisting silk 
thread around a narrow roll of parchment 
or cotton, and forming the pattern by this 
raised cord. It could be made with either 
the pillow or the needle, and the material 
might be silk, gold, or silver. It was a 
costly lace, and, consequently, used only 
for the clothing of the rich, and the trim- 
ming of churches. 

In process of time, and lace, the orig- 
inal Guipure was imitated in thread, 
often of very elaborate patterns. The 
finest specimens were made in Flanders 
and Italy. In our day the term is so 
extensively applied that its meaning is 
lost; Honiton, Maltese lace, and Venice 
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point being called Guipure, without the 
least claim to the title. 

The only silk Guipure made with the 
needle is Point de Turquis ; which is Ori- 
ental in style, usually representing flow- 
ers, fruit, and foliage in black, white, and 
mixed colors. It is manufactured in the 
harems, and is consequently very rare 
and expensive. 

The term Point lace is sometimes ap- 
plied to the finer kinds of pillow-lace, 
where the pattern is worked in separate 
pieces with the needle, and afterward 
applied to the ground; but it originally 
meant lace made entirely with the needle, 
and, as such, the invention is claimed by 
the Italians, who derived their skill in 
needlework from the Greeks; while the 
pillow-lace probably belongs, by right of 
priority, to the people of the Low Coun- 
tries. The best point lace was the pro- 
duction, almost exclusively, of Venice, 
Genoa, Brussels, and Spain. In Italy it 
was the work of the nuns, and its use 
was, at first, confined to the church, In 
perfection of workmanship and beauty of 
design, Venice bore away the palm; and 
the origin of the peculiarly graceful style 
of Point de Venise is said to have been a 
branch of coralline, known as “‘ mermaid’s 
lace,” which a gallant sailor-boy brought 
home to his betrothed, a lace-maker, 
whose trained eye caught the suggestion 
from nature, and, after repeated attempts, 
her skillful hand succeeded in copying the 
charming outlines into her delicate crea- 
tion. 

Besides this most exquisite Point, the 
Venetians were celebrated for the manu- 
facture of various kinds of lace, in drawn, 
raised, knotted, and cut-work ; which had 
a variety of uses, and found ready sale 
in both home and foreign markets. 

The prominence of Venice in this de- 
partment of labor continued till Colbert 
enlarged the manufactures and improved 
the work of France by government pro- 
tection, when the rivalry gradually ceased, 
and Venetian Point became a thing of the 
past, rarely seen, and, in our day, im- 
possible to be obtained. 

The earliest records of lace-making in 
Italy belong to Milan; and that city, with 
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Florence, Naples, and the States of the 
Church, carried on the work extensively 
and long; though they never reached the 
celebrity of Venice and Genoa in that 
respect. 

The famous Genoa Point was a pillow- 
lace, made of either gold, silver, silk, or 
thread, and fashioned after a great variety 
of patterns. Those elaborate productions 
are no longer in demand, and the skill of 
the Genoese women is now exerted in 
making guipures for France, and in the 
ornamenting of linen for towels, and other 
domestic purposes, by plaiting its raveled 
edges into curious figures. 

Greece, the earliest home of embroidery, 
retained its inventive skill to a late pe- 
riod in the Point de Raguse; famous in 
quality though limited in quantity, and 
included in commerce under the head of 
Point de Venise, 

The greater part of the Greek lace is 
of geometric style; and the productions 
of Malta, the Ionian Isles, and Ceylon, 
* are mostly of the same character. 

Spanish Point, though rich and beau 
tiful, was not well known, nor generally 
used, till after the dissolution ot the mon- 
astries in 1830; when a great variety of 
the best specimens was brought into 
market. Before that time the sumptuary 
laws of Spain, and the demands of the 
church, had: greatly restricted the manu- 
facture, and confined the sale to a small 
sphere. The altars of churches and the 
dresses of the priests were richly deco- 
rated with this fabric; and an idea may 
be given of the money and care expended 
on images of the Virgin and other saints 
by the statement of Beckford, that the 
wife of one of the highest nobles of Spain 
was proud to accept the office of mistress 
of the robes to ‘‘ Our lady of La Solidad,” 
at Madrid. 

The gold and silver and silk laces 
which were the original Points d’Espagne 
were made chiefly by the Jews, and their 
expulsion was a great loss to the com- 
mercial interests of the country. These 
laces are still made, but of inferior ma- 
terial, and in reduced quantity. Silk 
and thread lace is also made in several 
districts, and forms an important branch 
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of trade, though the glory of the national 
productions departed with the old Span 
ish Point. The laces of Portugal and 
Madeira closely resemble those of Spain. 

The point laces of the Netherlands have 
always been made on a pillow, after the 
various figures used in forming the pat- 
tern are prepared by several hands; the 
completed producticn sometimes requir- 
ing the separate work of twelve persons 
in its construction. The evidence of 
paintings proves that pillow-lace origi- 
nated in Flanders, as figures are frequent- 
ly represented in the act of lace-making 
by that means. *From the latter part of 
the fifteenth century the art has been in 
practice in the Low Countries, so that the 
majority of the people are engaged in the 
manufacture through the impulse of hered- 
itary inclination and_skill, as well as be- 
cause it is the best means of support for 
the inhabitants of many old and decayed 
cities. 

So strong was the national habit, and 
so powerful the influence of numbers, 
that this branch of industry alone with- 
stood the paralyzing effects of the perse- 
cutions of the sixteenth century, and 
saved the country from financial ruin. 

Lace-making is taught in all the schools 
of Belgium, as part of a common educa- 
tion. This was first done by command 
of Charles V., and has been continued 
ever since. There are now about nine 
hundred lace schools in Belgium, estab- 
lished in convents and charitable insti- 
tutions. Girls are apprenticed at the 
age of five years, and at ten can obtain 
their own living at their trade. In form- 
er times great strictness was observed 
in these schools, and any relaxation of 
industry was severely punished; but as 
sanitary science was developed, more free- 
dom was allowed, and greater pains taken 
to procure fresh air and exercise. Still 
the work is confining and, in some cases, 
extremely injurious to the health, endan- 
gering the eyesight by the fineness of the 
texture, and contradicting the laws of 
nature by requiring the manufacturers to 
labor in dark and damp cellars when the 
thread spun is of so delicate a quality as 


to break if exposed to the dry air. Of 
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this kind is the best Brussels lace, which 
stands at the head of the productions of 
the Netherlands, and rivals the choicest 
specimens of every other country. This 
lace is sometimes, but not rightfully, 
called English Point. The error ‘arose 
through the deceptions of English mer- 
chants in the time of Charles IT., when 
an act was passed by Parliament, forbid- 
ding the importation of foreign laces, 
with a view to the encouragement of 
home manufactures. But the English 
laces were so inferior in quality that they 
could not find a sale; and as an attempt 
to induce Flemish workmen to settle in 
England failed, because the necessary 
flax did not grow there, the merchants 
bought lace at Brussels, and smuggled it 
into England to sell under the name of 
English Point. " 

The best Brussels lace, both in ground- 
work and pattern, is made in Brussels it- 
self. The establishments are very me- 
thodically arranged, and an immense 
amount of finished work is produced 
every year. The chief director designs, 
each variety of fabric, and cuts the pat- 
tern into pieces@or distribution amongst 
the different branches of labor. He also 
selects the kind of ground, and determines 
the quality of the thread to be used, so 
that the lace-maker’s part is entirely me- 
chanical ; though that mechanism requires 
the keenest eyes and most sensitive fin 
gers. When the flowers (the most elab- 
orate part of the work) are finished, they 
are usually soiled and dingy; to correct 
this evil, the woman who is to sew them 
upon the ground cleanses them by packing 
them in white lead, and then beating them 
with the hand; a process exceeding dele- 
terious to her own health, and proving 
only a temporary remedy for the lace, 
which turns black upon exposure to heat 
or sea air, and can then never be restored. 

The pattern of Brussels lace has varied 
with the taste of the times. The old 
styles were Gothic; then came the flow- 
ing lines of the Renaissance, succeeded 
by attempts to imitate leaves and flowers, 
which attempts have increased in natur- 
alness and beauty by practice and culti- 
vation. 
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Point de France is known under sev- 
eral names. It is called Point de Paris 
when made in that city, Point des champs 
when made in the country, and Point 
double in reference to the manner of con- 
struction, the ground requiring double the 
number of threads used in single ground. 

The earliest French laces were coarse 
in quality and unattractive in design. 
The work was left to ignorant women 
who had no proper standard of beauty, 
and as their productions went very little 
higher than their own class, there was no 
demand to create a better supply. Hence 
the French aristocracy, fond of gay dress 
and artistic in taste, caused the importa- 
ation of great quantities of foreign lace, 
thus adding high duties to enormous prices 
to the dismay of the king and the minister 
of finance. Royal edicts were issued at 
various times, forbidding the use of the 
Points of Venice and Genoa, and advising 
the patronage of home manufactures ; but 
these commands were little regarded. 
Colbert, therefore, who had tact as well 
as power, resolved to take the lace manu- 
factures under government protection, 
and thereby encourage skill and excel- 
lence in the work, till there should be no 
need and no excuse for the French to 
enrich a foreign nation at the expense 
of their own. This act of Colbert, being 
the first political recognition of so import- 
ant a source of public revenue, met with 
the success which always attends asso- 
ciated labor when conducted upon right 
principles. The Points de France grew 
in richness and favor, and almost super- 
seded the use of other laces at home, 
while an extensive and lucrative trade 
was soon established abroad. 

This prosperity continued through the 
reigns of Louis XIII., Louis XIV., and 
Louis XV.; but by a whim of Marie An- 
toinette the fashion was introduced of 
wearing fine muslin instead of the old 
Points, which somewhat injured the lace 
trade. The church, however, retained the 
former customs, and it was not until the 
French Revolution that the manufactories 
were broken up. Then for twelve years 
there was scarcely any lace made in 
France, and more than thirty varieties 
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entirely disappeared. Napoleon under- 
stood the importance of this industrial art 
to the prosperity of his empire, and was, 
besides, a great admirer of lace, so that 
he encouraged in every way its produc- 
tion and use, and the establishments flour- 
ished until the invention of machine net- 
work again threatened to destroy the 
slow methods of the pillow and the nee- 
die. The opening of commerce with the 
United States revived once more the old 
industries, but machinery had the advan- 
tage, and with the rapid spread of the 
new inventions, the work of making all 
but the choicest fabrics passed forever 
from the hands of the lace-women of every 
nation. 

The Point lace of latest invention and, 
in some respects, of most elaborate con- 
struction, is that of Alengon, which truly 
deserves the name of Point, inasmuch as 
itis made entirely with the needle, and is 
also produced in several distinct pieces, 
which are afterward joined into a harmo- 
nious whole; thus combining the excel- 
lencies of both Venice and Brussels Point. 
This lace was invented by the woman 
whom Colbert placed at the head of his 
newly established manufactories, and who, 
being unable to teach the workwomen of 
Alencon the true Venetian stitches, made 
a virtue of necessity, and created a style 
which speedily rivaled that of her model. 
The manufacture suffered severely in the 
Revolution, but was restored to its former 
prosperity by the encouragement of Napo- 
leon. It fell with the empire, and though 
many attempts were made to revive its 
first excellence, the fabric remained in- 
ferior till the patronage of Napoleon III. 
awoke the old ambition ; and in the “ Zay- 
ette” of the Prince Imperial, and a costly 
dress of the Empress, are found the choi- 
cest specimens of the work ever executed. 
The patterns of this lace, like those of 
every other kind, have varied with the 
prevailing taste ; the latest consist in small 
spots and set figures. In one respect the 
Point d’Alencon has never equaled Brus- 
sels Point in beauty; the designs of the 
former are stiff and meaningless, while 
the latter puts forth its greatest skill in 
imitation of natural flowers and leaves, 
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For many years the Point d’Alencon was 
rivaled by that of Argentan, and the pro- 
ductions of the two districts were very 
similar; but the manufactories of Argen- 
tan were ruined in the Revolution, and 
never revived. 

Of the numerous pillow-laces which do 
not partake of the nature of Point, Valen- 
ciennes is the most important, though the 
lace of this day that is called by the name 
is not to be compared to the earlier fabric. 
Valenciennes is one of the oldest laces. 
Its establishments, in the district of the 
same name, date from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the work increased in skill and 
labor until the French Revolution, when 
the art was nearly lost, and never attain- 
ed to its former degree of perfection. The 
city-made lace was more even and beau- 
tiful than that made in the surrounding 
villages. The persons employed were all 
young girls, who were kept from other 
kinds of labor, so as to preserve the deli- 
cacy of hand requisite for this fine mate- 
rial. They worked in underground cel- 
lars, and generally lost or seriously injur~ 
ed their eyesight, if not their entire health, 
in a few years. So fine and elaborate 
was the fabric that some workers eould 
make only twenty-four inches in a year! 
The difficulty of manufacture of course 
enhanced the pecuniary value; and yet, 
so high in favor was the style, that peas- 
ant women laid by their wages. for years 
to enable themselves to buy a cap ora 
bonnet of real Valenciennes at last. In- 
deed, our author speaks of it as the “lace 
of which the greatest quantity is consum 
ed throughout the universe ;” but we of 
little faith are content to limit its use to 
this world, where there is no denying 
that it is in great and general demand. 

Mechlin lace was formerly understood, 
in commerce, to mean all’ the laces made 
in Flanders, excepting Brussels and Point 
double. But the name belongs, more par- 
ticularly, to a remarkably pretty: style, 
distinguished by the working of the pat- 
tern in a flat thread, which gave the ap- 
pearance of embroidery; henoe it was 
sometimes called’ “ Broderie de Malines.” 
It was a favorite trimming for linen gar- 
ments, and ornamental asa finish for col 
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ored dresses, though not a decided deco- 
ration in itself, like the various Points. It 
was Queen Charlotte’s favorite lace. Na- 
poleon, too, admired it greatly, and, on 
seeing for the first time the delicate tra- 
cery of the spire of Antwerp Cathedral, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘C’est comme de la dentelle 
de Malines.” 

Mechlin lace has now entirely disap- 
peared as a manufacture; and though 
many towns in the Low Countries are al- 
most entirely devoted to lace-making, 
they employ, chiefly, the styles of Brus- 
sels and Valenciennes. 

Blonde is made mostly in France. The 
best specimens come from Caen, where 
. the women, in order to preserve the purity 
of the color, work out of doors in summer, 
and in lofts over the cow sheds in winter ; 
being warmed sufficiently by the heat of 
the animals below, they are able to avoid 
the smoke which would accompany a fire. 
France furnishes fine black lace from the 
manufactories of Chantilly, while the best 
silk blonde comes from Spain. 

In Lorraine the making of application- 
‘flowers has been attempted with so good 
success that there is a prospect of soon 
retaining in France the vast sums of mo- 
ney that go to Belgium every year in the 
purchase of Brussels lace. The French 
workers in this branch manage to keep 
the flowers clean and white, in which 
respect they have the advantage of the 
Belgians. 

From an early period Holland had its 
distinctive styles of lace, but they were 
coarse and ugly compared with those of 
neighboring states, and were used almost 
exclusively at home, as foreign trade in 
that material, both as exports and im- 
ports, was interdicted, until a compara- 
tively recent date. 

In Germany the honor of introducing 
pillow-lace is given to Barbara Uttman, 
wife of a wealthy miner of Annaberg. 
She saw the advantages to be derived 
from the manufacture, and, with praise- 
worthy zeal, opened a workshop, and 
taught the art which she had learned from 
a Flemish refugee. This industrious wo- 
man lived many years, seeing her improve- 
ments increase and prosper on every side, 
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and died at last, leaving a large family, and 
the honorable name of “ Benefactress of 
the Harz Mountains.” _ Many towns in 
Germany practice lace-making ; the best 
specimens are modeled after Brussels 
Point, and the simpler styles find a mar- 
ket in the localities where they are pro- 
duced. 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and 
Russia, are not distinguished for native 
skill in this delicate art, Imported laces 
of rare beauty have been used by the 
wealthy people of these countries from 
early times, and many specimens are yet 
to be seen as heir-looms in great families, 
or as adornments of the occupants of an- 
cient tombs. 

The earliest record of any material re- 
sembling lace in England is an act dated 
in 1363, forbidding the use of vails of 
thread. This fabric, which was not de- 
scribed, was probably a rude kind of net- 
work, which, with the braids or cords of 
silk and gold then in fashion, were the 
foundation of the future lace. 

Although different kings published pro- 
hibitions of the use of lace, the first men- 
tion of foreign importation is during the 
reign of Henry VII., when we read of gold 
and thread lace coming from Florence, 
Venice, and Genoa, and of precautions 
taken against the deceitful weights of the 
crafty Venetians in their trade. Before 
this time, however, there had been com- 
plaints made by the needle-women of Lon- 
don against the innovations upon their 
trade through the work of foreigners, prob- 
ably Flemings, who brought over and 
practiced a knowledge of cut-work. From. 
the accession of Henry VIII. the traffic in 
foreign laces became an important item 
of commerce ; restrained at times by sump- 
tuary laws, intended to lessen the extrav- 
agance of the higher classes. 

Queen Elizabeth indulged without scru- 
ple in the pleasing but expensive luxury 
of lace; though she permitted a like in- 
dulgence in none of her subjects. The 
fair ladies of the court, while they must 
cover up their snowy necks because the 
queen’s throat was yellow, dared not ven- 
ture on ruffles approaching hers in extent 
and richness; and once, on learning that 
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the London apprentices trimmed their 
collars with a narrow edge, she forbade 
the fashion, and ordered the first offend- 
er to be publicly whipped in the hall of 
his company? 

This ambitious but very womanish 
queen did not judge that patriotism re- 
quired her to encourage home productions. 
She wore all kinds of lace from all coun- 
tries. Her wardrobe, down to its mi- 
nutest article, was edged and flounced with 
this costly finish. Her nightcaps were 
a wonder of adornment, as a young Eng- 
lish nobleman saw with his “own very 
eyes” when once, in passing through the 
palace-yard, he met her glance at her bed- 
room window. But he paid dear for this 
bit of knowledge, as that evening, in com- 
pany, she gave the youth “a good flap 
on the forehead,” for happening to look 
up when she happened to look out! 

In the reign of Charles I. the art had 
reached a high state of excellence, though 
fashion still called for foreign manufac- 
tures. 

During the existence of the Common- 
wealth small favor was shown to the de- 
partment of lace; though the higher no- 
bility, as also the mother of Cromwell 
himself, indulged in the use of rich ap- 
parel, decorated with lace as well as with 
other vanities. 

This period of forced inaction was fol- 
lowed by renewed industry upon the 
downfall of the Protectorate and the ac- 
cession of Charles II. Acts were re- 
peatedly passed in this reign and in 
those succeeding, forbidding the impor- 
tation of foreign productions, till in the 
time of William III. the Low Countries 
became indignant, and forbade in their 
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turn the importation of English wool. 
This act, which was disastrous to Eng- 
lish dealers, led to the repeal of the lace 
law, at least so far as related to the Ne- 
therlands. 

Mention has frequently been made in 
this article of prohibitions passed in every 
lace-making country against the importa- 
tion of foreign goods of the same kind. 
In former times people and governments 
were still farther off than we are from the 
practical adoption of the no less worldly- 
wise than Christian principle of free trade. 
They issued strict commands touching 
all exports and imports, and multiplied 
tariffs where disobedience to law was 
probable. Of course these restrictions led 
to daring and extensive smuggling, calling 
for increased expense to the government 
in the need for numerous custom-house 
officials, who, notwithstanding their en- 
deavors to do their duty, were unable to 
conquer the evil. Every body smuggled. 
Even dogs were the unconscious purvey- 
ors of contraband articles. People living 
on the frontiers of France would take 
pains to make a dog fond of his home 
by much feeding and petting, and then 
send him into Belgium, where, after being 
tied up and nearly starved, he was set 
free, having his lank body meanwhile 
covered with the skin of a larger dog, and 
the space between filled in with Brussels 
lace. The dog, remembering happier 
days, of course made for his old home 
as fast as possible, and found a ready 
welcome, rather from gratified speculation, 
we fear, than from disinterested affec- 
tion. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.) 
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Up three flights of a stone stairway toa 
little landing. A courteseying Swedish 
maid answers my knock and shows me 
into acosy sitting-room. Presently a little 
old woman, with a decided stoop in her 
shoulders, enters and meets me with ex- 
tended hand and pleasant smile. 

This was one forenoon in January, 
1864 ; the cosy sitting-room was in Stock- 
holm, Queen of the North, in the fourth 
story of a brick house on the long Drott- 
ning gatan, and the little old woman was 
Fredrika Bremer, Sweden’s greatest au- 
thoress. 

“IT was expecting you,” she said, seat- 
ing herself in a high-backed easy-chair 
and motioning me to a lower seat at her 
side; “and now tell me all about my 
good friends at Athens.” 

I gave her the greetings Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill, the veteran American missionaries 
in Greece, had confided to me, and was 
pleased to see her eye kindle with a genial 
smile as my words recalled friends and 
scenes of a distant land. 

“Did you see many pretty women in 
Greece ?” she asked. 

“Not so many as I had anticipated.” 

“T saw scarcely any,” she continued, 
“tand this lack of beauty strengthens my 
opinion that the old Hellenic stock has 
died out. The present inhabitants of 
Greece are, I think, descendants of the 
Albanians and other northern tribes, and 
the women all have a great, pendant, po- 
tato nose, which is any thing but classic 
or beautiful ;” and the little woman laugh- 
ed heartily. 

I requested her autograph for the great 
fair of the Sanitary Commission, soon to 
be held at New-York, explaining that the 
proceeds would be devoted to the sick 
and wounded soldiers. 

“Of the North ?” she asked. 

“ Certainly, we thus aid only those who 
fight for freedom.” 

As I spoke, she seized my hand and 
pressed it warmly. “It will give me real 
joy,” she said, ‘to do any thing to help 
on liberty in America, or to comfort the 
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soldiers who have become disabled in 
fighting for it.” Her eye beamed bright. 
ly as she spoke, and her whole manner 
showed how actively she was interested 
in our cause and country. She had much 
to ask about the slaves and the rebels, 
our armies and generals, our past and our 
prospects. Throughout her whole con- 
versation an earnest sympathy for our 
Republic ever manifested itself. I found 
also that she had the strongest faith in 
our final victory ; with true womanly in 
stinct she refused to entertain the thought 
of the ultimate discomfiture of right. 

As we were thus earnestly talking, a 
girl of peerless beauty flew in. Half- 
kneeling, she kissed Miss Bremer’s hand, 
then rising, she pressed her lips to the 
old lady’s forehead, and, without seeming 
to care for a third person’s presence, 
poured into her aged friend’s ear a sweet, 
girlish confession of the past four and 
twenty hours, not forgetting the ball of 
the previous night. The writer of Homes 
in the New World received this all with 
the tender regard of a mother, now giving 
a gentle word of reproof and now encour- 
aging. 

This interesting téte-d-téte gave me the 
best opportunity for observing Miss Bre- 
mer. The stoop of her shoulders was hid 
in the ample cushions of her easy-chair. 
A neat white lace cap covered her head; 
her gray hair was brushed straight back 
from a noble, lofty forehead, white as 
marble, and her mild, blue eyes beamed 
with a kind compassion that made one 
forget the great author in the sympathizing 
friend, and compelled me to call her beau- 
tiful, for beauty of soul shone forth in 
every glance. 

The maiden returned her benign gaze 
with the warm, eager, hopeful look of 
girlhood, and as they thus communed, I 
thought I had never seen a more beauti- 
ful picture of youth and age. 

The confession over, Miss Bremer pre- 
sented me to her young friend, a Miss 
Nilson, and soon after I took my leave. 

A few evenings subsequent I attended 
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a little tea-party at Fredrika Bremer’s. 
There were some dozen present. Miss 
Bremer received me with the sweet smile 
that seemed to be a part of her, and in- 
troduced me to all her guests in turn. 
There was an old professor, “very litera- 
ry,” my hostess whispered, a Swedish 
nobleman, a newly married couple, a 
handsome young Polish exile, with flash- 
ing eye, several old ladies, and a bright- 
eyed young English girl, daughter of 
Mary Howitt, residing with Miss Bremer 
and learning Swedish, that she might one 
day take her mother’s place in giving us 
the gems of the Northland. 

Soon Miss Bremer took the eldest lady 
by the hand, and we all followed out to 
tea. We sat at two little tables. The 
nobleman was on our hostess’s left. I 
had the honor of being on‘her right, in 
accordance with the hospitable Swedish 
custom, which assigns the chief seat at 
table not to the greatest dignitary, but to 
the greatest stranger. 

A maid-servant first handed round po- 
tatoes; and, when we had peeled these, 
little cutlets of chopped beef to eat with 
them. Next, tea was served, with very 
delicate wafers, and then light cakes, 
with a preserve made from the celebrated 
arctic Aker berry. This had a wild aro- 
matic flavor, reminding me of the fra- 
grant ferns and spruce groves of the far 
North. 

“You must not forget that you have 
eaten the Aker berry with me,” said 
Miss Bremer; “it is a real arctic deli- 
cacy, only found in very high latitudes. 
And now,” she continued, “let me give 
you a glass of wine, not imported, but 
pure Swedish wine, and, what is more, 
made by myself. I can’t give you much,” 
she added naively, ‘‘as I have but little, 
and hold it very choice.” 

She filled a tiny wine-glass for each of 
us, and, clinking our glasses all round the 
board, we drank ska! to our hostess. 

“How do you like it?” she asked. 

“ Excellent.” 

“So you see that Sweden is not so far 
North but that we can have our native 
wines, though they are made from the 
gooseberries of our own gardens,” 
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As we rose from the table each guest ' 
took the hostess by the hand, bowed, and 
said ‘tack for mat’—thanks for the food. 
This a universal custom in Scandinavia, 
and is handed down from a time so re- 
mote that “the memory of man runneth 
not back to the contrary.” It has a 
hearty simplicity which is charming, and 
reminds one of that early day when a 
good meal was a God-send, seldom ob- 
tained and rightly appreciated. 

In the course of the evening, Miss 
Bremer, seated in her high easy-chair, 
read with a clear sweet voice two of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s tales in the original 
Danish, stopping every now and then te 
make a criticism or direct our attention to 
some paragraph that pleased her. ‘“ An- 
dersen is one of my favorite authors,” 
she said; ‘few men possess such child- 
like simplicity and purity.” 

The reading finished, Miss Bremer led 
off the conversation in French, for the 
sake of the Polish exile, who spoke no 
Swedish, 

We took our leave before eleven. 
“You'll not forget me?” she said, as I 
took her hand at parting, little dreaming 
I should never see her again. 

A few weeks ago I received a very 
genial letter from Miss Bremer, written 
on the eighth of December last. “I do 
not fear it to be a mistake,” she says, 
‘““when I ask you to think of me as a sin- 
cere and well-wishing old friend.” She 
concludes: “My address remains Stoch- 
holm, though I am, if so God pleases, . 
now fixed for the rest of my days at my 
old family country-home, (Arsta,) three 
Swedish miles from Stockholm.” Alas! 
the rest of her days were all too few. A 
cold, taken at Christmas, brought on in- 
flammation of the lungs, and she peace- 
fully passed away on the last day of the 
old year 1865, aged sixty-four. 

Fredrika Bremer was a greater woman 
than author. . Her heart was full of love 
for every human creature, and this love 
manifested itself wherever there was a 
sufferer to be comforted. Her life was 
spent in making others happy, and she 
has gone to her reward. 
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WHY AND HOW THE FEDERAL CAPITAL WAS ESTABLISHED ON THE 
POTOMAC. 


Capraix Jonn Smita, of Pocahontas 
memory, is believed to have been the first 
white explorer of the large affluents of the 
Indians’ Chisapeack. Being ordered by 
the President of the Virginia settlements, 
‘to discover and search the commodities 
of the Monacans Countrey,’ on the 16th of 
June, 1608, he entered the river Patowo- 
mek. Inthe unique narrative the Captain 
has left of what he saw and what befell 

. him in that strange land of ‘mountains, 
hills, plains, valleys, rivers and brooks, 
all running, as he says, most pleasantly 
into a fair bay,’ he particularizes one river, 
as six or seven miles in breadth, naviga- 
ble one hundred and forty miles, ‘ called 
Patawomeke’—the south bank of which 
was inhabited by ‘salvuages’ whom he 
calls ‘ Patawomekes.’ For want of better, 
perhaps the speculative inquirer will ac- 
cept these radicles as the veritable rootlets 
of Potomac. It is, however, traditionally 
certain the aborigines knew it by an earlier 
and much more unpronounceable desig- 
nation, Cohonguroton—or River of Swans 
—-significant of the superabounding num- 
ber of a species of wild fowl that once fre- 
quented its waters, 

Two hundred and ninety-five miles from 
the Ocean, on the north, or Maryland 
shore, came in the Eastern branch of the 
Potomac. Nearly five miles farther up, 
on the same side, Rock Creek, an incon- 
siderable stream, swelled the volume of the 
Potomac. This semi-inclosure was par- 
cel of ‘the Monacans Countrey.’ Here, 
Maryland tradition says, many tribes 
of Indians came and held their yearly 
‘Talk ;’ here they planned and regulated 
their wild movements; here they deter- 
mined who should give and who receive 
the wampum belts of barter and of war. 
It was also the recognized common fish- 
ing-ground of the Indians, This vicinity 
was one of those ‘divers places’ where 
the marvelous Captain beheld such an 
‘aboundance of fish, lying so thick with 
their heads above the water, as for want 


of nets we attempted to catch them with 
a frying-pan: neither better fish, more 
plenty, nor more variety for smal fish, had 
any of us euer seene in any place so swim- 
ming in the waters,’ but, he adds, ‘ they 
are not to be caught with frying-pans.’ 

Corn, tobacco, wheat—and the pale face 
ere long obliterated the trail of the moc- 
casin—scattered the ashes of the Council 
Fires, and the lordship of the Indian 
passed away forever! Civilization, art, 
gcience, law, empire, followed. 

In the very midst of the Federal City, 
‘as is,’ in the very height of the thronged 
and gay season, no stranger looks on or 
sojourns for the briefest period, without 
more or less of felt wonderment as to the 
inducements that determined the selection 
and establishment of the national capital. 

At the present day, seemingly, there is 
nothing in the configuration of the actual 
situs, or its surroundings, that would con- 
trollingly indicate that here was the nat- 
ural seat and proper political centre of a 
great government. There is nothing in 
the climate—nothing in the soil—nothing 
so inherent in any advantages, or capable 
developments, sufficient to outweigh the 
many discomforts quite apparent to, if not 
equally appreciated by, chance-comer and 
‘oldest inhabitant.’ 

It is a common and too well-founded 
remark, that Washington isa city of sud- 
den climatic extremes. Dust or mud; 
hot sunshine or chilly wind; not unfre- 
quently, in the appropriate season, all 
these fitful moods of temperature, are ex- 
hibited between the rising and the setting 
of a single sun. And Washington dust, 
in its hour and sphere, is dust—most dif- 
fusive and insinuating. And its mud, who 
that hath once encountered it, will soon 
forget its unctuous, contagious adhesive- 
ness? Its heat, in the ardent hours, is 
penetrating and prostrating and peculiarly 
desiccating. Its cold is sometimes intense, 
even piercing, yet not as extreme and con- 
tinuous as chronicled by Jefferson in his 
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Notes on Virginia. ‘In the year 1780, 
the Chesapeake Bay was solid, from its 
head to the mouth of the Potomac.’’ At 
Annapolis, forty miles from and below 
Washington, where the breadth of the 
river is over five miles in width, the ice 
‘was from five to seven inches thick quite 
across, so that loaded wagons went over 
it.’ He naively adds, ‘the extremes of 
heat and cold, of six degrees below zero, 
and ninety-eight degrees above, are dis- 
tressing.’ 

In the face of such disadvantages, not 
to say manifest drawbacks, the suggestive 
inquiry still awaits solution, why was the 
Capital established on the Potomac? It 
is said, at an early day, the locale attracted 
the youthful eye of Washington, and that 
the impression was never effaced. Ina 
state of nature, the uplands covered with 
scrub oak and the lowlands hid under a 
dense alder growth, it may well be, the 
actual qualities of the soil were not appre- 
ciated, perhaps scarce noticed, by the ex- 
ploring surveyor. At alate»period, with 
Braddock’s forces he encamped on the 
elevation where the National Observatory 
now stands— commemorative of which 
circumstance oame the designation of 
“Camp-Hill.” In confirmation of Wash- 
ington’s judgment and foresight, it may 
be stated, plans of two cities—Carrolls- 
burgh and Hamburgh— were afterward 
spread over the very precincts now de- 
voted to ‘the pomp and circumstance’ of 
the Focal City of the Republic. 

It is thus evident that the primeval ap 
pearance of the north shore of the Poto- 
mac, between Rock Creek and the Anacos- 
tia, (by which name the Eastern Branch 
was for a while known) ere the white 
man’s ax had despoiled the forest beauty 
of the same, must have been striking, if 
not enchanting. The enraptured Captain 
to whose pages we have so often referred, 
after outlining the Chesapeake and its en- 
virons, thus breaks out on one occasion : 
“Within is a country that may have the 
prerogative over the most pleasant places 
known for large and navigable rivers; 
heaven and earth never agreed better to 
form a place for man’s habitation !” 

Notwithstanding his enravishment, he 
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was aclose observer. Hear him, again : 
“The color of the earth we found in di- 
vers places resembles fuller’s earth ; but 
generally for the most part it is a black, 
sandy mould, in some places a fat, slimy 
clay, in other places a barren gravel.” 
“The vesture of the earth in most places 
doth manifestly prove the nature of the 
soil to be very lusty and very rich.” 
Who of the pale faces first owned the 
fee, and occupied the situs of the city of 
Washington, if not quite unknown, is 
quite uncertain, if not quite immaterial. 
Of Capitol Hill and grounds thereto be- 
longing, the case is somewhat different. 
An original certificate of survey, present- 
ed some years ago by Robert Y. Brent to 
the City of Washington, sets forth: 
“June 5th, 1663.—Layd out for Francis 
Pope, of this Province, gentleman, a par- 
cell of land in Charles county, called 
Roon, lying on the east side of the Ana- 
costia river,* beginning with a marked 
oak standing by the river side, the bound- 
ed tree of Capt. Robert Troop, & run- 
ning north by the river for breadth & 
length 200 ps. to a bounded oak standing 
at the mouth of a bay or inlet called 7i- 
ber, etc., ete., containing and 
now laid out for 400 acres, more or less.” 
« . « “June 5th, 1663.—Layd out for 
Capt. Robert Troop, of this Province, a 
parcell of land in Charles County called 
Scotland Yard, lying on the east side of 
the Anacostia river, beginning at a bound- 
ed hickory standing by the river side, & 
running north by the river for breadth 
the length of 250 perches, to a bounded 
oak, etc., etc, . . . containing, and 
now laid out for, 50043, more or less,” 
On the fifth of July, 1681, a tract of six 
hundred acres, situate in said County of 
Charles, (Maryland) was granted to one 
William Langworth, previously taken up 
by his father, described as ‘‘ The Widow’s 


* Rock Creek, which divides the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown, was once known 
as the Anacostia river ; afterward the same 
name, Anacostia, for a time was given, as ap- 
pears on some of the old maps, to the present 
East Branch of the Potomac. 
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Mite, lying on the east side of the Ana- 
costin river, on the north side of a branch 
or inlet in the said river called Tyber,” 
etc., etc. 

David Burns, as proprietor, afterward 
conveyed the land included in the ‘ Wid- 
ow’s Mite’ to the first commissioners of 
the City of Washington. 

In William Q. Force’s picture of Wash- 
ington, (1850) it is stated that as far 
back, or as early as 1693, the site of a 
city was hereabouts laid out, ‘ called 
Rome,’ and the rivulet running through 
it was named ‘ Tyber.’ Tradition has it 
that Mr. Pope built himself a house on 
the present site of the Capitol, and called 
his grounds Capitoline Hill, and no 
doubt was pleased to be known as the 
Pope of Rome.* 

Above Georgetown a small stream 
empties into the Potomac, ‘ which,’ says 
a chronicler, ‘has always been called 
Goose-Creek.’ There is} however, some 
reason to believe the Tiber rivulet was 
sometimes known as, or confounded with, 
Goose-Creek. But all tradition and his- 
toric data setting steadily in the channel 
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of old renown, render it impossible to re- 
gard Moore’s famous line, 


“And what was Goose-Creek once is Tibe; 
now,” 


a mere careless effusion, or allowable 
poetic liberty. It was rather the coined 
sarcasm of a jaundiced foreigner.* 

It seems a strange coincidence, it is, 
that the Indian braves and chiefs once 
periodically met, and lit the Council Fires 
of the Redman, on the same soil where 
now annually assembles the Congress of 
the United States, Stranger yet doth it 
seem that, intervening between these ex- 
tremes of Humanity and Civilization, a 
hundred years before the July of '76 
dawned upon the earth, a man, reproduc- 
ing in the forests of the New World the 
unused nomenclature of a once mighty 
but long perished realm, should forecast 
the capital seat and the capitol site of a 
people, greater than the old Mother of 
empires ! 

With this backward look into the 
Night, and this crepuscular gleaming of 
the Day, for a while the curtain drops. 
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Wirnrs the short period of four and a 
half months the State of Vermont lost by 
death both of her United States Senators. 
Both were men of high mark for their per- 
sonal worth and their senatorial ability. 
Both had been, for an unusually long 
time, continuous and influential members 
of the United States Senate. Hon. Jacob 
Collamer died on the ninth of November 
last, at his own home, after a short illness 
and at the ripe age of seventy-five years. 
That Joss was felt to be a great one indeed, 
in the State where he had lived from early 
childhood, and in whose service, in posi- 


peepee 





* But the original survey, which has been 
examined in preparing this article, records the 
name of his estate as already given—Roon. 


tions of high responsibility, he had been 
for the major part of his active life, and 
in the national councils, where for many 
years his standing as a conscientious and 
able statesman was of the highest order. 
Hardly were the customary badges of 
mourning laid aside, when his associate, 
Hon. Solomon Foot, in age eleven years 
younger, but in senatorial age the oldest 
member of the Senate, apparently in good 
health and full of manly vigor, was struck 
down by mortal disease while at Wash- 








* Not content with his poetic sneer, he ap- 
pends this foot-note to the line: “A little 
stream runs through the city, which, with in- 
tolerable affectation, they have styled the Ti- 
ber. It was originally called Goose-Creek.” 
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ington in the performance of his duttfes, 
and ended his useful and honorable life 
on the 28th of March last, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. 

The death of no member of Congress 
for a long period—certainly not since the 
death of Hon. John Quincy Adams—has 
caused so deep and widespread an emo- 
tion as that of Mr. Foot. Something of 
this, no doubt, is attributable to the fact 
that his death occurred so soon after that 
of Senator Collamer. The death of both of 
the Senators of a State within so short a 
time had never happened before. Judge 
Collamer had occupied his seat in the 
Senate for ten and 4 half years; Mr. 
Foote his for fifteen years. The seats so 
long occupied -by them, both so suddenly 
left vacant by death, was an impressive 
sight to all who had been their associates 
in the Senate Chamber. The fountain 
of feeling which gushed out so freely at 
the death of Senator Collamer was not 
yet closed when it was made to burst 
forth afresh with larger and more impet- 
uous volume by the death of Senator 
Foot. No doubt, too, some portion of 
this excess was caused by the peculiar 
circumstances of the sickness and death 
of the latter, occurring as it did at Wash- 
ington in the midst of a session of extra- 
ordinary importance, and with attending 
incidents of a deeply interesting charac- 
ter. But the main depth and breadth of 
that feeling of sorrow, to which utterance 
has been given so earnestly and eloquently 
by so many in the legislative halls of the 
nation, and in the State of his birth and 
home, must find its explanation in the 
character of the man himself, combining 
as it did sundry qualities rarely found to- 
gether in so high a degree in one indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Foot made his way, as hundreds 
of our American youth do, through the 
difficulties attending the possession of 
narrow means to the acquirement of a lib- 
eral education, and was occupied for four 
or five years after his graduation in teach- 
ing as a tutor in college and as principal 
of an academy. He was literary rather 
than scientific in his tastes, and he had 
an honorable standing as student and 


¢ 
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teacher. He early showed, however, that 
the bent of his mind was toward public 
affairs, ang at an early day one or two ad- 
dresses of his on political occasions were 
received With much favor. In 1833, only 
two years after his admission to the bar, 
he was elected to represent the town of 
Rutland in the General Assembly of the 
State, and from that time till his death 
there were but four or five years in which 
he was not occupied in important public 
service. Four years he represented Rut- 
land, three of which he was Speaker of 
the House. Six years he was State’s At- 
torney for the county of Rutland. He 
was a prominent member of the most im- 
portant constitutional convention ever 
held in the State after its first organiza- 
tion—that of 1836, by which a Senate 
was established in place of the old Gov- 
ernor’s Council. He was four years a 
member of the United States House of 
Representatives, and from the 4th of 
March, 1851, to the day of his death, a 
member of the Senate. 

The State of Vermont is peculiar in 
one thing. Every civil office in it is elect- 
ive, and continues but one year. Who- 
ever holds a civil office of the State for 
more than one year, does so because he 
is reélected. This regulation naturally 
begets and keeps alive a habit of sharply 
scrutinizing the conduct of office-holders ; 
and reélections for more than two suc- 
cessive years are exceptions to the gen- 
eral practice. Members of Congress, 
though elected for longer periods, accord- 
ing to the United States Constitution, feel 
very strongly the influence of the pop- 
ular practice just referred to, and a very 
watchful eye is kept over them to see 
how they vote and what they say. An 
exemplification of this as well as of the 
general intelligence of the people, is shown 
by a dry retort of Senator Collamer—a 
man of abundant humor—when at the 
close of a session a member from another 
State said to him: “Well, we are now 
going home to tell our constituents what 
we have done.” ‘“ Humph,” replied he, 
“7 am going home to hear my constit- 
uents tell me what we have done.” With 
such a people the long continuance of 
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Mr. Foot in office, the repeated reélec- 
tions with which he was favored, are a 
most ‘significant index of the deep and 
general estimation in which She was held 
by those who had known him so long 
and so well. 

As a public man, Mr. Foot’s reputation 
rests mainly on his legislative career. 
Though possessed of fine oratorical pow- 
ers, he was never tempted to display, 
though few of his cotemporaries could 
appear to so great advantage in the fo- 
rumashe. Of full height and well pro- 
portioned, with a finely shaped face, a 
nose moderately Roman in form, a dark 
eye, habitually lighted up with a genial 
warmth indicative of the natural spirit 
of the man, but which glowed with fire 
when he was exposing meanness,and dis- 
honesty, or denouncing injustice, treach- 
ery, or cruelty, having a clear, strong, and 
pleasant voice, and a gesture graceful and 
earnest—all these personal qualities com- 
bined with excellence of language and 
with soundness and good method of 
thought, made him a very agreeable and 
impressive speaker. Yet he rarely spoke, 


in extenso, and perhaps never, except 
with careful preparation, and because 
some special relation which he sustained 
to the matter in hand made it proper for 
him, rather than another, to occupy the 


attention of his hearers. He spoke, not 
to create a sensation, but to bring together 
sound arguments to establish or to 
strengthen a well-defined position. He 
treated with fairness and due respect 
whatever was said by those who differed 
from him, but maintained with firmness 
the position to which his own judgment 
had brought him, and no man was left 
in*doubt as to what that position was. 
His judgment as to the essential merit of 
a question was rarely at fault, and his 
advocacy was always weighty and often 
very effective. 

The labors of legislative life were pleas- 
ant tohim. Yet he never sought to be 
a leader of the body, or of a party with- 
in it, or to acquire notoriety by the in- 
troduction of novel or great measures. 
For the most part he left honors of that 
sort to those more eager, or, as he be- 
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lieved, better qualified than himself for 
that sort of work. To the general course 
of business he was closely attentive, and 
if he was content to let progress be made 
by others interested in what for the time 
was a subject of discussion, none the 
less was he an indefatigable and suc- 
cessful worker on all matters which, as 
committee man, had a special claim for 
his attention, or which from choice ora 
sense of duty he had brought forward 
for iegislative action. Perhaps no better 
illustration of this can be named than 
his effort, in the Thirty-third Congress, 
to carry through a bill to grant ten mil- 
lions of acres of the unappropriated pub- 
lic lands for the benefit of the indigent 
insane in all the States ofthe Union. In 
some shape the measure had been before 
Congress in previous sessions, but though 
meeting with fayor it had failed of suc- 
cess. It was a great and philanthropic 
measure in which Mr. Foot felt a deep 
interest. He mtroduced a new bill, to 
effect it, on the 21st of December, 1853. 
Of its particular provisions there is no 
occasion to speak. From the day of its 
introduction to the day when it passed 
the Senate, March 8th, 1854, it seems to 
have been never off from his mind. The 
clearness with which he set forth the 
grounds on which he based the generous 
and comprehensive provisions of the bill, 
the quickness with which he detected 
the bearing of every proposed amend- 
ment, readily acceding to such as would 
gain for it support without impairing its 
efficiency, the firmness with which he 
resisted those meant to destroy or to 
pervert it, the courtesy with which he 
yielded to delays when to oppose them 
might cause irritation, the watchfulness 
whereby he seized every opportunity 
for its progress, the keenness with which 
he exposed the inconsistencies, the so- 
phisms, the selfishness—as the case 
might be—of those who resolutely op- 
posed it, the earnestness with which he 
pleaded the cause of the unfortunates 
who from generation to generation, in all 
the States, would be benefited by the 
enactment—all these appear in the pub- 
lished reports of the time, and may be 
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referred to as a mode! of able and manly 
parliamentary conduct. 

The bill passed the Senate by the 
strong vote of 25 yeas to 12 nays, and 
was concurred in by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, April 19th, 1854, by a vote of 
81 yeas to 53 nays. On the 8d of May it 
was vetoed by President Pierce. 

All the better sensibilities of Mr. Foot’s 
nature were deeply moved by this veto. 
Though he had no reason to suppose 
that a renewed vote would secure for 
the bill a majority sufficient to make it a 
law, he could not refrain from a search- 
ing review of the objections which the 
President alleged against it. In,this re- 
view he did not overstep the line by 
which courtesy bounded his own posi- 
tion as senator and that of Mr. Pierce as 
chief magistrate, but within that limit he 
used a severity of language uncommon 
with him. The inconsistency of the 
veto with scores and scores of acts do- 
nating portions of the public lands in 
large and small quantities for all man- 
ner of objects—acts passed by previous 
congresses and approved by the other 
Presidents, for fifty years previous, was set 
forth in glaring light. The President hav- 
ing objected to the act, that the condi- 
tions under which the public lands be- 
came the property of the nation for- 
bade, virtually, any such appropriation 
as that provided for in the bill, Mr. 
Foot reviewed in detail all the acts of 
cession, of purchase, of treaty, and of 
conquest, from which the public lands 
had accrued, and showed that the Presi- 
dent’s objection had not a shadow of a 
foundation in the facts of history or the 
provisions of the constitution. The hol- 
low-hearted pretense that to give aid in 


the way proposed to the several States” 


for the support of the indigent insane 
would defeat the very object which the 
bill was intended to promote, was shown 
to be unworthy of respect. In matter 
and manner, the speeches of Mr. Foot, 
of the 8d and 2ist of May, on the veto 
referred to, may fitly rank among the 
best specimens of parliamentary: elo- 
quence of the last twenty years. 

In one line of legislative labor Mr. 
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Foot was preéminent. As Speaker of 
the House of Representatives in his own 
State, his reputation as a presiding of- 
ficer was of the highest stamp; and in 
the Senate of the United States, probably 
no one, taken as a whole, ever surpassed 
him in that capacity. Every one fami- 
liar with practical legislation, knows that 
a first-rate presiding officer is rarely to 
be met with. A great many men are 
able to draw bills and to: propose amend- 
ments with precision, and to argue the 
merits of a measure with ability and good 
sense; but at the same time are very 
poorly fitted to preside in a legislative 
body even when all are well disposed. 
In stormy times, when the passions of 
men are. aroused and claims and ques- 
tions become complicated, it requires a 
peculiar order of talent, a most thorough 
knowledge of parliamentary law, a prompt- 
itude and accuracy in its application, a 
fairness of treatment toward all members 
and all business, equal to that of Rhada- 
manthus of the ancient mythology, and 
a mingled firmness and courtesy in pre- 
serving order which no provocation can 
disturb—all these qualities combined are 
essential to the position, and all were 
united in Mr. Foot, and to them were 
added great dignity of manner without 
any pretense, and a voice of rare power. 
It is believed that no other Senator during 
his whole career was called upon to pre- 
side as much as he was. For several 
successive years he was President, pro 
tempore, of the Senate—in fact, from the 
time of his first election to that place till 
he declined to hold it longer—and. the 
highest praise was uniformly awarded 
him by all his associate Senators for the 
fidelity and signal ability shown by him 
in that position. The great value of his 
labors in advancing the public business 
of the Senate has been spoken of since 
his decease by as able judges as the Sen- 
ate contains, in the most emphatic man- 
ner. 

The footing on which he stood with 
the other members of the Senate was at 
all times of the most pleasant sort. Al- 
ways genial and frank, always courteous 
and obliging in personal intercourse; in 
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all official relations to them he was gen- 
erous to an extreme. Places on commit- 
tees deemed especially honorable, and 
which from his senatorial age, his acknow- 
ledged ability and great experience, he 
might rightfully claim to have conceded 
to him, he often chose to have assigned to 
others when he had reason to believe they 
would be gratified thereby. Neverthe- 
less, he held honorable and important 
positions, and was largely occupied with 
committee business. Whatever he un- 
dertook to do was thoroughly done, and 
done as it should be. No one could 
charge him with unfairness in presenting 
a result. His acknowledged probity and 
the general justness of his conclusions 
gave him an influence far beyond that 
of many who occupied the public atten- 
tion vastly more than he did. " 


Mr. Foot was eminently a man of prin- 


ciple. If he espoused a great cause, if 
he gave his support to a great measure, 
it was because he had searched out the 
grounds on which it rested, and was thor- 
oughly satisfied that they were consist- 
ent with the eternal principles of justice 
and equity. He believed in an essential 
distinction beween right and wrong. He 
might misjudge, as well as others, as to 
whether some particular line of action 
would advance the right and beat back 
the wrong among men, but he was never 
in doubt as to his aim to promote the 
right. From that purpose he could not 
be diverted. He was a decided man and 
a resolute man. There never was any 
doubt as to which side he would be on 
in the.day of trial, nor ever any fear that 
some disturbing influence would cause 
him to shy from a straight course, to 
stand back from responsibility, or to hide 
from danger. He was, therefore, always 
relied on as a strong and true man for 
the cause he had espoused. 

The personal relations of Mr. Foot to 
the people of the State which he repre- 
sented were of the most pleasant and hon- 
orable character. Laborious, faithful, and 
self-sacrificing in the cause of public duty, 
watchful for the just interests and the 
honor of Vermont, he never pleaded the 
engrossing character of those larger du- 
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ties as an excuse for not serving his con- 
stituents individually, whenever such ser- 
vice could properly be rendered. The 
drafts on the time of a member of Con- 
gress, when at Washington, for little per- 
sonal attentions, and even for those which 
may require considerable labor to answer 
them, are numerous, especially when long 
service has made his circle of acquaint- 
ance large, and his reputation for cheer- 
ful compliance is well known. The kind- 
ness with which Mr. Foot answered to all 
such calls was proverbial, and no one ever 
had occasion to say that his speech or his 
manner was not a true index to the sin- 
cerity of his heart. 

The 4th of March, 1863, would bring 
to a close the second term of Mr. Foot’s 
senatorial office. An election for a suc- 
cessor was to be made by the State Legis- 
lature at its session in October, 1862. It 
was not possible for him to doubt that 
his course in the Senate had been satis- 
factory to the great body of the voters of 
Vermont, and that under the peculiar con- 
dition of the country many of them would 
prefer to reélect him for a third term— 
contrary to the long established usage of 
the State—rather than to elect a new man 
with less experience in the public affairs 
of the nation than he had. Nevertheless, 
whatever might be personally agreeable 
to himself, he felt it to be his duty to 
have the action of members of the Legis- 
lature on the subject of an election divest- 
ed of all embarrassment so far as he might 
be concerned. Long before the assem- 
bling of the Legislature he made it known 
that he was not a candidate for reélec- 
tion. But it was soon apparent that no- 
thing short of an absolute refusal on his 
part to serve, if elected; would prevent 
his receiving an overwhelming vote. How 
highly his past services for the State were 
appreciated, how wholly his judgment was 
confided in, and how gratefully his untir- 
ing industry as a legislator, his activity 
and energy in helping the national cause, 
his watchfulness for the welfare of the sol- 
diers, his active sympathy for the wound- 
ed and the sick, were acknowledged, may 
be seen from the vote which was given 
when the time for the election came. 
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The election was made on the sixth day 
of the session. In the Senate, every vote, 
thirty in all—was given for Mr. Foot. 
In the House, of 217 votes, Mr. Foot re- 
ceived 206. 

By a joint resolution of the Senate and 
House, Mr. Foot was requested to address 
the Legislature at some convenient day 
on the public affairs of the nation. This 
request he complied with on the 23d 
of the same month. The oration was 
oe of deep interest. A full generation 
of men had passed from the stage of hu- 
man action since he began his public 
career in that place. Yet in the throng 
with which the large hall of Representa- 
tives was filled to its utmost, there were 
present some who well remembered his 
appearance at the outset of his career. 
The compact form of his youth had be- 
come expanded, but not so as to mar the 
fine proportions of his person. He stood 
as erect as ever. His hair was indeed 
changed. It was no longer black, but 
nearly snow-white instead. His eye had 
not lost its brightness, and his voice was 
as steady, full, sonorous and mellow as 
when it first came from the Speaker's desk. 
The practice of many years had taken 
away the occasional floridness of his 
early oratory; but its fervor was not a 
whit diminished from that of his youth. 
Having no desire to speak of himself, 
his words of acknowledgment for the 
favors he had received from the people 
of Vermont—for the special mark of their 
confidence in him, shown by electing 
him the third time toa place in the United 
States Senate, were few but most appro- 
priate. ‘How well I shall serve you,” 
said he, “ how faithfully, how devotedly, 
in the high position to which you have 
again assigned me, my past service, the 
many years of it in the halls of the na- 
tional legislature, whether for good or 
for evil, whether for honor or dishonor, 
is the best pledge I can give you.” No 
one present wished for any better. Re- 
ferring to questions which must come up 
of the most momentous character, re- 
quiring for their consideration and so- 
lution “the highest wisdom, the largest 
experience, the clearest intellect, the cool- 
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est judgment, and superadded to these 
the most incorruptible integrity and the 
most devoted loyalty which the country 
can furnish,” and saying that he “might 
well stand appalled before such a requi- 
sition, and in the presence of so trying 
responsibilities,” he continued: “I can 
say, however—and it is all I can say— 
that responsibility will be met, that re- 
quisition will be answered, so far forth and 
so well as God shall give me strength 
and wisdom to do it”—and every man 
who heard, believed him. He proceeded 
to sketch the origin and progress of the 
conspiracy till it broke out into armed 
rebellion ; the treachery, cruelty, and des- 
potism of its leaders, and the terrible 
power they had brought into use to ef- 
fect their desperate purpose; the foreign 
aid they were getting from those eager 
to have our government destroyed, its 
fundamental principles rooted out and 
the nation divided forever; the tremen- 
dous difficulties of the administration, 
at the outbreak of the rebellion; the 
alternations of doubt and hope which 
had filled the hearts of men as defeats 
and victories succeeded each other; the 
noble way in which Vermont and the 
Free States generally had responded to 
the ealls of the President; the baseness 
of those at the North whose language 
and action had been such as to encour- 
age the rebels and to weaken the hands 
of those who were periling their lives 
to save their country. He spoke of the 
solemn duty of all to set no limit to the 
sacrifices they were ready to make if 
needed to secure final success, and of 
the just doom which must be meted out, 
when the end of the war had come, to 
the malignant traitors and rebels who 
began it and had carried it on. What 
the end of the war would be, he said, he 
had never for a moment doubted. He 
had an unwavering faith that God would 
bring the nation safely through the strug- 
gle—the greatest in the history of the 
world—that we should be in the end, 
not only a great and united but through- 
out a free people—a star of the first mag- 
nitude among the nations of the earth. 
The discourse was one of great power. 
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Frequent bursts of applause followed its 
most striking passages, while tears cours- 
ing down the cheeks of hardy and aged 
men, “albeit unused to the melting mood,” 
told how deeply its patriotic sentiments 
sank into their hearts. Little thought 
they that that eloquent voice had been 
heard by them, there, for the last time. 
The immediate cause of the last sick- 
ness of Senator Foot was, apparently, 
the excessive fatigue and exposure to 
which he was subjected as chairman of 
the committee of ceremonies pertaining 
to the discourse of Hon. George Ban- 
croft, in the Capitol, February 13th, 
commemorative of the late President 
Lincoln. He was taken ill the day after 
and never again took his seat in the Sen- 
ate chamber. No serious consequences 
were expected to follow the attack for 
several days. But before long he became 
impressed with the belief that it would 
prove to be fatal, and said so before his 
friends and physicians expressed alike con- 
viction—before even, itis believed, they felt 
it. To narrate the conversations between 
him and the pastor of the church where 
he worshiped while in Washington, and 
other personal and Christian friends, con- 
cerning the early instructions of his 
Christian parents, the insufficiency of an 
unblemished life among his fellow-men to 
qualify him for the presence of an infin- 
itely holy God, of his acceptance of the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ’s blood as the 
only ground of his hope, of the touching 
interviews between him during his last 
days and brother Senators and eminent 
men of the administration, of the serene 
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hope and faith with which he marked the 
near approach of the king of terrors, of 


_his last words betokening a vision of the 


heavenly world as his spirit was taking 
its departure—would extend this notice 
beyond its proper limits. Accounts of all 
these have already been given to the pub- 
lic, in the journals of city and country, 
and read by hundreds of thousands with 
deepest interest. The mortal remains of 
the Senator were taken to the Senate 
chamber the day after his decease, and ap- 
propriate religious services were held in 
the presence of the President and the 
members of his cabinet, the members of 
Congress and other civil and military dig- 
nitaries of the nation. They were then 
taken to Rutland, Vermont, under special 
charge of a committee of the United States 
Senate and other public officials. The in- 
terment there was in the presence of a 
vast concourse from different parts of the 
State. The religious services were deep- 
ly impressive, and there was a very great 
mourning. 

The State of Vermont has had eminent 
and able men to, represent her in the 
United States Senate—men of great in- 
dustry and practical wisdom, men of un- 
impeachable integrity and moral charac- 
ter. Some of them, no doubt, if regard 
is had to extensive legal acquirement and 
to mere intellectual ability, would take a 
much higher rank; but, all things taken 
into account, she has had no one more 
widely esteemed, or who will be remem- 
bered with greater respect for his patriotic 
services or greater affection for his per- 
sonal qualities than Solomon Foot. 





IGNATIUS. 


A Bricat morn in Judea. On I ran, 

Bounding, in all the irresponsible joy 

Of childish impulse, through a sunny vale, 

Near which the dwelling of my father stood. 

Ofttimes I paused to snatch a tempting fruit, 

Or crimson cactus blossom, from the base 

Of the white rocks, round which it closely 
clung. 


Ofttimes I turned, to listen to the shouts 

Of my young comrades, soon again unheard, 
As I outstripped them in the flying chase 
Of emperor, or burnished dragonfly, 
Marking their meteoric way through flowers. 
At last in fond pursuit of one of those 
Erratic wingéd jewels of the glade, 

I came to a low jungle fringe of reeds 
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And amaryllis strangely intertwined, 

And there it vanished, like an elfin thing. 
Then baffled and exhausted, I cast down 

My limbs upon the greensward, fain to rest 
In the deep solitude and cedar shade, 

And slept a dveamless slumber, long, profound. 


The shadows of the cedar-trees were traced 
In slender lines upon the shimmering grass, 
Whose every blade became a lance of light; 
And in the ‘West, the sun had made his throne 
Of gorgeous clouds of purple and of gold, 
Fit for a monarch’s pall—when I awoke. 


* The air was full of fragrance, at the close 
Of the hot summer’s day. A thousand flowers 
Were giving forth their perfume to the breeze 
(That sprang to sudden life) before withheld 
In each closed chalice ; and the insect hum 
That hails returning eve was rife again. 

But as the spell of slumber left mine eyes, 

I was aware of sounds, more deep and sweet 
Than any monotones of murmuring bees, 
And knew that human voices held discourse 
Hard bymycouch, Then, wondering, I arose, 
And saw athwart the slender screen of reeds 
And amaryllis strangely intertwined, 

A group of pilgrims holding converse deep, 
Reposing near a brook that bubbling burst 
As from the very roots of an old tree, 

And made its silvery way across the sward. 


Pilgrims indeed they seemed—to judge 

from staff, 

And scrip, and sandaled feet, and length of 
beard, 

And raiment gray—with dust of travel stained. 

But all unlike to other wayfarers, 

Such as came daily to my father’s gate. 

No sign of weariness, or doubt, or pain, 

Or anxious yearning for a goal unwon, 

Dwelt on their features, All the confidence 

Of honored guests, expected long, seemed 
theirs, 

Who waited audience in a council-hall. 

Ambassadors from rich and distant lands 

Bore never statelier mien, nor brows more 
calm, 

Though cedar shadows formed their canopy 

Instead of silks of Ind, or Damascene, 

And the long grass composed their seats of 
state. 

I stood constrained, as by some spell whose 
power 

I might not violate, nor comprehend, 

To gaze upon them, and with eager ear 
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Drink in the words I could not understand, 
Save through the medium of my memory. 
They were not old, yet all the calm repose, 
The wisdom and the dignity of age, 
Combined with an uplifted look of hope, 
Surpassing that of youth itself, impressed 
Their aspects with an earnest energy. 

The mark of toil was on their hands, the seal 
Of suffering on their faces; yet they seemed 
A band of princes to my childish eyes. 


Their speech was not like that of other men ; 

Of harvests —changeful seasons — marriage 
feasts— 

Oppressive taxes—Roman cruelty. 

Nor did they, like the elders of our tribe, 

Indulge in legends of the days gone by, 

When Judah’s pride o’ershadowed all the 
earth. 

No sage discourse of magic, and of books 

Illuminated by the cunning hands 

Of saintly scribes—nor boasts of hoarded 
coins 

Deep hid in coffers from centurions’ eyes— 

Nor scoffs at the barbaric hordes—were theirs. 

And yet my ear inclined to drink their words 

With thirst that later knowledge satisfied. 

They spoke of some great treasure, free to all, 

And of a kingdom where the meekest reigned, 

Toward which all pious feet were journeying ; 

Of service which was freedom, and of love 

So strong and perfect that it cast forth fear 

And gave the weak of heart the lion’s strength. 

They told of a community of saints, 

Who in the golden city peaceful dwelt 

Amid eternal sunshine, joy and youth, 

The way to which was narrow and beset 

With thorns that pierced and wounded sore 
the feet, 

Soon to be healed by holy heavenly balms; 

And as they spake, all eyes, as by consent, 

Were turned to him, whom each one hailed 
as “Master /” 


On the white trunk of a fallen sycamore 

He sat among them, stately, half rect, 

A man of most exceeding majesty, 

Clad in loose linen robes, of darkest blue, 

Such as the poorest peasant wore with us, 

Yet seemed he kingly. On his outstretched 
hand 

No signet-ring proclaimed his hidden state. 

No starry jewel glimmered from his breast, 

As oft it fared with those who journeyed 
through 

The land disguised for wary purposes. 
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Yet never sceptered sovereign seemed 60 
great. 

Around his stately shoulders, flowing full, 

And ivory forehead, bare to sun and storm, 

His hair reposed in hyacinthine grace. 

His features wore the mould that marble takes 

When genius secks the godhead in the stone. 

A golden nimbus seemed to crown his head. 

Touched by the setting sun, his eyes gave 
forth 

The purity of planetary light, 

Not dazzling, yet so strangely luminous 

That all the secrets of the inner soul 

Seemed to be drawn to them, as vapors rise 

To meet the sun from ocean’s gray expanse, 

To pour back showers of fertilizing rain. 

Upon his mobile lips strange sweetness slept, 

Blent with an infinite sadness, such as came 

From an experience older than the earth— 

So seems it to me now. So felt I then 

This mystery, that may not be defined. 

Yet was he young, as the word goes with men, 

And strong and stately as the desert palm 

That lifts its head for centuries of youth 

Above the waste of sand, to bask in light. 
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I stood with parted lips and yearning eyes, 
And rapt and eager ear, and claspéd hands, 
An unperceived spectator of a scene 
Never to be forgotten, when he spoke, 

And thrilled me as the lyre is thrilled by 
song. 

Child as I was, an indescribable 

And irresistible impulse swept me on, 

As forest leaves are borne by autumn winds, 

To nestle at his feet, and clasp his knees. 

They would have put my clinging arms away, 

And sent me forth, with gentle ministries, 

Refreshed with food and water, to my home; 

But he forbade them with his heavenly words: 

“Suffer these little ones to come to me, 

For such as they behold my Father's face.” 

And, on the bosom of Immanuel 

My head reposed, and from his hand I took 

A cup of living water. All my life 

Hath borne its witness to this gracious truth, 

Child was I then, who now am old and poor, 

And exiled, and alone, yet am I blessed 

In the remembrance of that solemn hour, 

These eyes have seen the glory of the Lord. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN CUBA. 


Persons who have never been in Cuba 
entertain very erroneous ideas of the 
mode of life, education, and domestic 
habits of its inhabitants. The women 
especially are supposed to luxuriate amid 
the sweet perfume of flowers and the 
melody of feathered songsters ; reclining 
on soft couches, near marble fountains, 
sipping nectar from cups of silver and 
pure gold. All of which exists but in 
the poet’s fancy, who loves to paint this 
isle of beauty—this land of the citron 
and the orange, in heightened colors. 
One thing is certain—that dame nature 
has done more to render the spot attract- 
ive than civilized man, for in no corner of 
the earth are the vestiges of barbarism 
retained with such tenacity as in Cuba. 

Creole ladies, whatever their rank or 
position, enjoy few privileges, and yet no 
woman probably possesses so large an 
amount of wealth as a rich planter’s wife ; 
and money is said to command almost 


every thing that is desirable in life. They 
are for the most part shut out from the 
varied resources that a liberal education 
offers to the female mind; their intellects 
are contracted because they have no, op- 
portunity of expansion; their ideas are 
as confined as the small circle in which 
they move; and why ? because the rich 
soil is barren; rank weeds are allowed to 
choke the beautiful natural flowers that 
here and there spring up notwithstand- 
ing the neglect—showing what careful 
and. judicious cultivation might have pro- 
duced. An opinion actually prevails that 
learning is essential only for man. Once 
during a conversation on the subject, a 
man of wealth, the father of a numerous 
family, was heard to say that if his daugh- 
ters were able to answer a love letter 
when they received one, he considered 
they were sufficiently educated. It is stat- 
ed that in therural districts of the island, 
out of a population of ninety thousand 
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free children, only nine thousand attend 
schools. A few years ago an enterpris- 
ing Scotchman having occasion to visit a 
large plantation in the interior, obtained 
a letter of introduction to the planter, 
who with his family resided on his own 
ingenio. Judge of his surprise, on pre- 
senting his letter of introduction, to find 
that the gentleman could not read writ- 
ing; his son, a youth of sixteen, with a 
highly cultivated moustache, entered, and 
unblushingly owned he was not more 
learned than his father; eventually the 
engineer was summoned, who, although 
a Frenchman, spoke and wrote Spanish 
perfectly, and the mysterious missal was 
deciphered. This is not the rule but 
probably the exception, for I have known 
planters of fine education, scientific men 
of high intelligence, who have embraced 
the advantages of foreign travel instead 
of dwelling supinely from their birth to 
their death on the isolated spot of earth 
_where they chanced to be born. 

The domestic duties devolving on the 
mistress of a household are by no means 
trifling. The sefiora rises about sun-rise, 
often before her children, and en robe de 
chambre proceeds to the despensa or store- 
room, to inspect what the cook has 
brought from the market for the day’s 
consumption. She gives directions for 
the various dishes required for breakfast 
and dinner, and sees the cook take from 
the barrels, jars, pans, and bottles, all 
that is necessary for him to exercise his 
skill in his intricate art. Then the mon- 
teneros or countrymen ride into the court- 
yard with an air of importance, as if to 
command attention, with green proven- 
der for the horses; others with live poul- 
try, pigs, and eggs ; some with fruit and 
vegetables ; and last, not least, the mules 
loaded with small bags of charcoal for 
cooking purposes. For a time the scene 
is quite animated, the children come out 
to look after their pets, the dogs bark at 
the new-comers, the pigs squeak, and the 
polly laughs and sings at the height of 
her voice as if delighted with the uproar. 
The rich aroma of the newly-roasted cof- 
fee fills the morning air with its perfume, 
while the large iron pot of boiling’ milk 
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adds to the agreeable odor; and cups of 
coffee are then seen going to the various 
apartments. The sefiora on leaving the 
despensa lingers near the culinary de- 
partment, in case the cook should have 
forgotten the olives, or vermicelli, or gar- 
lic, or any of the thousand spices em- 
ployed in Spanish cookery. She then 
enters the work-room to portion out the 
work for the sewing-machine; talks a 
while with the casturera about the trim- 
ming required for the frocks, and the 
quantity of lace wanted for the three pairs 
of sheets, etc. She superintends - the 
children generally, gives divers directions 
to the various servants, and-again enters 
her own apartinent where her bath awaits 
her. The morning toilette complete, she 
is ready to receive any padrino or friend 
who may invite himself to breakfast. 
The repast ended, she accompanies the 
sefior while he leisurely smokes his segar 
and talks over family matters. He no 
sooner departs than arrangements are 
made for that general amusement of the 
fair sex, needle-work. Yes, stitch, stitch, 
stitch, even in a tropical climate becomes 
of necessity the favorite occupation of 
many, because—notwithstanding sewing- 
machines are used very generally—there 
are those who prefer their own hand- 
work. Household linen is commonly of 
a very fine description, often richly orna- 
mented with a kind of lace. wrought by 
the fairy fingers of the sefioritas. I once 
saw in a bachelor’s apartment, the door 
of which stood ajar, a pillow-case trimmed 
at the end with lace half a yard wide. 
The sheets and towels are also some- 
times elaborately embroidered. 

As no visitors make their appearance 
before evening, there is little to break the 
monotony of the day, except the occasional 
appearance of the poor pensioners, who 
are often blind and sometimes lame, ex- 
isting entirely on the charity of the pub- 
lic, there being few or no asylums for the 
poor in Cuba. About one o’clock a re- 
Jresca of fruit is generally offered, plates 
of peeled oranges, looking like piles of 
snow-balls, are prepared by the servants; 
and a pleasant drink made of fresh limes, 
sugar and: water, is freely taken; other 
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fruits are also eaten, such as the mango, 
sapote, pineapple, and banana, according 
to the season. A luscious beverage is 
sometimes made from the guanabana, or 
sour sop, with sugar and ice-water. 

It is in the middle of the day that the 
peddlers are pretty sure of obtaining ad- 
mittance ; and once in the piazza or din- 
ing-room, the contents of the pack is dis- 
played as if by magic. The sefiora de- 
sires only a little muslin for the child- 
ren’s dresses, but she is tempted to take 
a dozen embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs 
for herself, also a dress handkerchief for 
the sefiorita to wear at church, then a 
piece of fine muslin for shirts ; and lastly 
a pretty fan just imported from Paris ; 
but the children flock in—has he no 
children’s fans ?—each must have one. 

By this time all the establishment have 
by degrees collected to inspect the te:pt- 
ing wares; even the head of the black 
cook is visible behind fat Dinah, who 
eclipses him, as he evidently wishes to 
see without being seen. The pretty mu- 
latress purchases a bright-colored silk 
handkerchief for her shoulders, and a 
string of large white beads; the nurse a 
gaudy cotton kerchief for her head, also 
a blue necklace; and Dinah a clear mus- 
lin apron and ear-rings. The two laun- 
dresses after much deliberation decide on 
their bargain—a white dress.covered with 
huge butterflies that will not fuil to fly 
away in the first wash. But all are 
pleased, even the peddler, whose pack is 
considerably lightened, with the addi- 
tional weight of a few golden ounces in 
his pockets. 

At four or five o’clock a plentiful and 
savory meal awaits you. Fish, soup, 
flesh, and game, all placed on the table 
together ; and if you are fortunate enough 
to escape the garlic, which is often pur- 
posely omitted, you can not fail ‘to make 
a good dinner. from such a variety of 
viands. The deep-tinted Qatalan wine 


with iced water adds to the agrément of 
the repast; numerous dulces are then in- 
troduced, followed by a small cup of the 
essence of coffee, which the gentlemen 
take with their segars. 

The evening toilet next commands 
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attention; but long before the sefioritas 
are dressed the volante is at the door with 
all that appertains to an elegant turn-out. 
The sefiora and sefiorita, in full dress, en- 
ter the vehicle to make visits, while 
grandmamma takes her seat in the salon, 
surrounded by the children, who endea- 
vor to amuse themselves by looking out 
of the open iron bars of the window into 
the street. Papa in the mean time has 
dressed, and gone off to the billiard- 
room, thence to the retraite, afterward to 
make divers calls, and eventually to fin- 
ish the evening at the theatre. 

The absence of cultivation and refine- 
ment in Cuba is seen and felt more by 
those who. have traveled, and are able to 
contrast the social position of women of 
other nations, than by those who have 
never left their native isle. Fortunately 
for the community at large, the younger 
ladies are beginning to cultivate their 
musical talent in earnest, and by slow 
degrees other accomplishments are like- 
wise creeping into favor, which will serve 
to brighten and relieve the monotonous 
life woman is doomed to in this clime. 
The Cuban ladies seldom walk in the 
streets except to church; they do their 
shopping seated in their carriages, it 
being contrary to custom for them to 
There is a courteous 
familiarity between the shopkeeper and 
his fair purchasers. He may be often 
seen nonchalantly leaning his foot against 
the wheel of the volante, twisting his 
curled mustache; and while his custom- 
ers are inspecting the goods, he amuses 
himself by an admiring gaze at shoulders 
as white as alabaster, which are by no 
means concealed from his view or that of 
the passer-by, who invariably stares into 
each vehicle. The articles do not suit— 
his patience never tires; he returns again 
and again. Still the sefioras desire some- 
thing different ; he is, therefore, compelled 
at last, reluctantly, to own it is not in 
the store, but they will have it to-mor- 
row (mafiana.) 

The poorer classes seldom frequent the 
dry-goods stores, preferring to purchase 
goods of peddlers, who perambulate the 
towns and villages. These men may be 
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seen walking in the broiling sun, with an 
enormous pile of calico dresses and hand- 
kerchiefs of every color strapped tightly 
together, which they carry on their heads 
and balance with one hand, while with 
the other they flourish a yard-measure 
and hold innumerable Malakoffs, or koop 
skirts. 

Nowhere are sefioritas watched over 
with such vigilance as in Cuba; and hay- 
ing so few opportunities of cultivating the 
society of the other sex, a great deal of 
private love-making is done in public at 
the windows—the gentleiaan on one side 
of the iron bars and the lady on the other. 
This practice, although frowned down-by 
the respectable community, is’ neverthe- 
less clandestinely indulged in. What is 
more natural, in such a bright and sunny 
clime, for a woman inclosed like a caged 
bird all day, than to go to the open case- 
ment for air and recreation, after the 
fatiguing business of the toilet is accom- 
plished? By chance an admirer passes, 
He pauses to compliment her beauty ; 
presents a rose, which she playfully ar- 
ranges in her hair, he holding her fan and 
handkerchief the while. They talk of the 
last concert—of the approaching ball, 
where they hope to meet. As he silently 
twirls his long mustache, she, conscious 
that his admiring gaze is bent on her, 
momentarily withdraws her bright glanc- 
es; but she neither heeds nor sees the 
passer-by. Of what is she thinking? 
Just then her mother enters the salon, 
followed by her aunt and grandmother. 
The cavalier vanishes ; his adieu lingers 
in her ear as she stands listlessly gazing 
into the street. But the volante at this 
moment dashes up to the door. She 
must accompany her aunt for a drive. 
Perhaps she may see him again. 

Notwithstanding the seclusion of fe- 
male life in Cuba, few women love dress 
and diamonds more than they. When- 
ever an opportunity for display offers, 
they seize it with avidity, and spare no 
trouble or expense to embellish their 
charms. Parisian fashions are adored ; 
and many a fair form is distorted by the 
abuse of French corsets. They take 
great pleasure in submitting to the ca- 
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price of the coiffwre—a fine head of hair 
being held in high estimation. In order 
to preserve luxuriant tresses, they think 
the head should frequently undergo the 
process of ablution. One young lady 
told me she used a dozen eggs in the op- 
eration. I have observed a sefiorita, after 
her evening toilet was considered com- 
plete, with her long hair still floating 
unconfined about her shoulders. One 
moonlight night, especially, I remember 
seeing a young fiancée among a group of 
aunts, cousins, and sisters, when she 
arose to greet her lover as he alighted 
from his horse; she looked like a wood- 
nymph, her pretty locks almost covering 
her fair form and white drapery There 
is, doubtless, some coquetry in the cus- 
tom, for a pretty face and bright eyes 
must appear bewitching to a lover, partly 
concealed by this simple vail of nature. 

The Cubans delight in a ball, and the 
opera, with its, to them, charming asso- 
ciations, almost transports them to the 
abodes of bliss. It is considered indis- 
pensable to have a new and elegant dress 
for these occasions, there being féw other 
opportunities for display. The milliner 
must be consulted, the jeweler must be 
visited, white satin boots must be order- 
ed, the fashions must be inspected—in 
fine, the whole establishment is kept on 
the gui vive until the evening arrives. 
In the home circle the ladies are content- 
ed with the simplest dresses, composed 
generally of white muslin or a fine linen 
called olan, which are cool, pretty, and 
extremely durable, some of the newest 
patterns costing three and four guineas 
each. 

There is an inability on the part of 
Cuban mothers to train and govern their 
numerous offspring, and they certainly 
have few Spanish authors of sound sense 
and practical judgment to aid them in the 
difficult and important task. Children 
grow up self-willed, the yielding nature 
of the indulgent mother being in most 
cases unequal to control the ungovernable 
spirit that often exhibits itself and invari- 
ably predominates in families where there 
is no restraint, and the will is pampered 
from earliest infancy. Childhood, ex- 
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posed to the demoralizing influence of 
the black nurse, soon exhibits traits that 
are not easily eradicated afterward; the 
trusting innocence—that sweet feature of 
childhood—is often perverted or ex- 
changed forart and cunning. Even their 
domestic animals are at one moment 
fondled and lovingly caressed, and the 
next subjected to cruelty and ofttimes 
starvation, because the unfeeling nurse 
permits it. The laws of health, too, are 
so little understood by mothers that the 
physical development suffers materially. 
Children are allowed to visit at unseason- 
able hours of the night. When little 
boys and girls in other climes are enjoy- 
ing nature’s sweet restorer, Cuban child- 
ren are undergoing their evening toilet. 
Hence these little martyrs to custom and 
fashion, notwithstanding their brilliant 


eyes, have a pallid appearance, instead of 
the ruddy hue of health. Cuban mothers 
are unremitting in their care of the sick, 
night and day watching by the bedside 
of a little sufferer, never willing that an. 
other should relieve or assist them in the 
task. How unselfishly does the devoted 
nature of woman shine forth, here where 
there are no public provisions for the poor, 
the old, or the infirm. Her ear is ever 
ready to listen to a tale of sorrow or suf- 
fering, and her hand to minister to the 
necessities of the unfortunate. It would 
seem that under every sky, whatever be 
their religion, God has so made the heart 
of woman that it responds to the claim 
of humanity ; and if she has herself suf- 
fered, she is only the better able to feel 
for others and minister to their necessi- 
ties. 


———_ oo. —__—__- 


JANE GURLEY’S STORY. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ROUGH PLACES. 


Ir was the day that Baby Ben was able 
to crawl about the room again, that the 
singular pallor about Jane’s face worked 
out its fulfillment. She knew that she 
shuddered at her own eyes in the glass; 
that there was a thunder as of many 
waters j.. her ears; that she saw Baby 
Ben at play on the floor, and sank upon 
the bed, and entered into a horrible dark- 
ness ;—and “so the world went out.” 

It was on a bright morning that she 
opened her eyes, and saw a patient, aged 
face at work about the room. 

“Mrs. Hurd,” she called weakly. The 
old woman came softly up. 

“Why, my dear / Why, I never was 
so took aback to hear any body callin’ of 
me in all my days—you don’t say so!” 

“How long have I been sick, Mrs. 
Hurd, and—oh!—” looking around the 
room in a sudden terror—“ where is Baby 
Ben ?” 

“Safe an’ sound my dear. My old 


man he’s took care on him mostly, and 
he’s as lively as a young herrin’.” 

Jane closed her eyes. 

“ And you've taken care of me, Mrs. 
Hurd ?” 

“Taint likely’s I should a let you die 
sole an’ alon,’ my dear, an’ when I see 
your father comin’ back and peepin’ in 
the door, and kitin’ off agin, an’ never 
heerd of sence, if I'd ben young an’ spry, 
I—I really think I should ha’ said some- 
thing. someways to him, my dear.” 

“J thank you very much,” said Jane 
simply, and turned, and fell asleep. 

The next day she called the old woman 
suddenly. 

“Mrs. Hurd, where is Reuben Trull ?” 

The old woman went to the window. 

“T haven’t seen him, my dear.” 

“Haven’t seen him! He hasn’t been 
here !” 

“Leastways I han’t known on’t. May 
be he has, for all that, you kuow.” 

Jane sat up in bed with a sudden 
strength. 

“Mrs. Hurd, where is Reuben Trull, I 
say ?” 
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“T don’t know how I'd come to know,”’ 
replied the old woman evasively. Jane 
caught her eyes and held them till they 
drooped —as well they might; the girl 
had such a look, 

“Where is Reuben Trull ?” 

The woman dropped into a chair with a 
few weak sobs. She was a kindly crea- 
ture, and had known Jane from a baby. 
And sympathies were apt to be quicker, 
help more ready, in that street, than in 
many better and happier places. 

“ Well my dear, if you will know, he— 
he’s been took to prison for something or 
*nuther, I don’t rightly remember—coun- 
terfeits may be, and O my dear/ I’m 
sorry !” 

Jane tarned her face to the wall. 

It was many days before her strength 
came to her. Even then, it seemed to 
come only because she willed that it 
should. 

“Janie must get well, Baby Ben,” she 
whispered the first day the child was 
brought to her, hiding her face with what 
sounded like a stifled sob. ‘‘We must 
get well; we must go and see him, Ben— 
poor Reuben, poor Reuben! It an’t his 
fault, Baby Ben, it an’t, and I shouldn’t 
care if it was!” 

No, ‘that it was not his fault Janet was 
quite sure. She had never doubted him 
forone moment. Reuben was innocent— 
quite innocent. Reuben would be 
ashamed to do such things; he'd be 
more ashamed of it than he would of the 
prison. But Janet was only one, to 
think so. And—a prison! That Reu- 
ben should ever be there—it would kill 
him; poor Reuben! That she should lie 
here day after day, to watch the sleepy 
sunshine and the stealing twilights, and 
listen to the old woman’s talk, and never 
look into his eyes, and tell him she had 
not forgotten him ; that she did not mind 
about the prison; that they would bear 
it together, as they had borne every thing 
else! Of herself, she scarcely thought; 
of the weak days and the hungry days, 
with neither work, nor bread for herself 
and Baby Ben; of her darkening future; 
of the dearest of its dreams put utterly 
out—the timid, tender dreams of the 
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country, and the flowers, and the little 
home, hers and Reuben’s together. Very 
dear dreams had they been to Janet. 
But of them and of herself she scarcely 
thought. Only for Reuben. Only for 
Reuben’s suffering, while she lay there 
helpless and could not go to him. For 
this girl’s love had in it royal depths and 
heights, of which she was herself uncon- 
scious. Her life—a mournful life, but 
simply true in its mournfulness, as I 
said—seemed to be so ordered, as to 
sound them for her. And therefore, I see 
in it not so much the sadness, as a thanks- 
giving to Him who liveth forever and 
ever. 

Far better the furnace heated seventy 
times seven than to go into eternity 
with imperfect development. Far better 
to love with a love whose every footprint 
leaves blood-red marks on thorns, than to 
love weakly, and be content. 

There came a certain day, that she 
found herself able to crawl to the corner 
of the street from which the cars passed 
that would take her to the jail. Her 
little stock of money was nearly exhaust- 
ed. That day, Baby Ben had cried for 
more dinner—it was the first time; the 
girl’s face actually paled at the sound, 
wondering how many more times she 
should hear it. Her own death-warrant 
would have given her less pain. 

She left the child with old Mrs. Hurd; 
her father had come back, but Jane never 
left Ben with her father ; and reluctantly 
took from her purse, the bits of change 
necessary to pay her fare, her face work- 
ing strangely as she did so, standing ir- 
resolute over such a trifle. For the trifle 
meant so much bread taken from Baby 
Ben; so many more of the cries she had 
heard that day. But—Reuben. With 
the word on her lips in a curious appeal- 
ing way, as you or I might murmur sac- 
red words for help and counsel, she went 
out into the bright afternoon light. 

A pale, wan girl passing like a shadow 
through a gay and hurrying crowd, her 
eyes large and sharp, her head sunk upon 
her breast, her hands folding and unfold- 
ing nervously—hardly worth your notic- 
ing, perhaps. A kindly word would have 
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fallen like rain in a thirsty land where 
no water is. A kindly word then, might 
have been to her help and strength against 
much temptation that was coming upon 
her. But it was not spoken—perhaps it 
could not be. 

As Janet neared the prison, a curious 
excitement fell upon her. It was so long 
since she had seen Reuben—he would be 
so pleased and so surprised—poor Reu- 
ben! Her color came and went like a 
child’s; her face was touched with a tim- 
id brightness like that which touched it 
on that Sabbath which had beer sancti- 
fied to him and to her down in the green 
spot by the lumber. His fault, if fault 
there were, was quite forgotten. And 
the future. 

Her entrance to the prison was effected 
with some difficulty. But the jailer, per- 
haps, was touched by her face. In reply 
to his question what was her relationship 
to the prisoner, she answered gravely, 
and with no shyness or girlish blush, 

“His wife. I shall be his wife, some 
day.”’ 

And then she held her head up like a 
queen. 

Reuben was not in solitary confine- 
ment. Jane started when the door was 
unlocked, and she saw the groups with- 
in the cell, 

“You put him with them /—it will kill 
him.” 

“What did you observe, Miss?” Jane 
repeated it, The jailer stared, and laugh- 
ed. 

“Trull! Reuben Trull!” 

The boy was crouched in a corner, his 
face hidden inhishands. Four men were 
playing cards beside him; two others 
fighting. Jane knew him before he rais- 
ed his face. She drew back a little, her 
breath coming fast. The boy came slow- 
ly up, his step languid, his eyes hollow. 
The weeks spent in that place had done 
the work of years. 

“What's wanted of me?” 
he saw her. 

“* Reuben!” 

“ Janet, Janet, Janet |” 
like a cry. 

“ Janet, I thought—” 


And then 


His voice was 
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“T have been sick, Reuben. 
thought I was—” 

“ Dead.” 

The jailer paced down the corridor, 
They clasped hands and looked into one 
another’s eyes, 

She was the first who spoke, and she 
only said, 

** Poor Reuben !” 

“Janet, I didn’t do it, They found 
the bills and a counterfeit plate. I don’t 
know where I got them, unless——” 

“Well, unless ?” 

* Cranton asked me to change a bill 


You 


for him. I hate to be angering people— 
they talk so. I can’t bear it. I never 
thought of foul play. I did it. I sup- 


pose he slipped the plate into my pocket. 
It was a small one, and I never knew it 
was there till they pulled it out.” 

The girl ground her teeth. 

“They won’t prove me innocent, Ja- 
net; that plate would convict any man. 
J can’t get their fine lawyers. Nobody 
has money to bail me. There was a fine 
gentleman brought here yesterday for 
swindling his thousands—bailed out be- 
fore night. That’s the way they do. 
Folks like me must stay—Aere,” glancing 
at the scene within the cell, shrinking 
from it in every nerve. 

“Poor Reuben !” 

“That an’t the worst, Janet. It’s the 
thinking of you. And I was going to get 
you into the country, and—” His voice 
breaking utterly. 

The jailer paced up the corridor. Their 
clasping hands dropped instinctively. 

‘Never mind me, Reuben,”’ she said, 
speaking quite cheerily, ‘I shall do very 
well—beautifully, Reuben.” She told 
him her story then; except the story 
which lay in Baby Ben’s cry that noon. 
That she did not tell him—either then 
or at any other time. 

The pacing jailer grew at last impatient, 
and they clasped hands once more, and 
looked into each other’s eyes. And so 
she went away. 

They had each other left. 

It was quite dark when Janet turned 
into her familiax street. Her strength 


was nearly exhausted with the afternoon’s 
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undertaking, and she walked with a slow, 
weak step. It was so slow and so weak ; 
so utterly unlike the sharp, decided move- 
ments natural to Janet, that it was not 
strange the man passing rapidly by her 
should fail to recognize her. But the 
girl knew him, for her hand clenched. 

At the corner, where the shadows 
skulked in clusters, he stopped, and ut- 
tered a long, low whistle. It was a sin- 
gular whistle. Jane had not lived in that 
street all her life for nothing. Her face 
changed when she heard it, and she pass- 
ed her own door, and slowly followed the 
sound, In answer to it, a figure had 
sprung up suddenly from the gloom, and 
two men were walking with rapid steps 
toward the wharves. She could not keep 
pace with them, but she kept them in 
sight. 

An old disused storehouse stood by the 
water, with crumbling roof and boarded 
windows. It was a dreary place—haunt- 
ed, according to the traditions of the alley. 
Even the police, for reasons best known 
to themselves, shrank from it. At this 
building the two figures stopped, and 
with cautious looks about them, unbarred 
and unlocked a door, and entered. Jane 
hid in the shadows and crept along by 
the walls, and tried the door. They had 
neglected to lock it within, and it opened 
without noise. She found herself in a 
narrow entry, from which a pair of steep 
stairs led upward. It was so dark thag 
she discovered this fact only by the sense 
of feeling. She removed her heavy shoes, 

‘and crept softly up. Upon the upper 
stairs and upon the landing, a faint light 
glimmered: it came from under a closed 
door. Whispers came with it, anda muf- 
fled clink of money. She might have 
stood there listening for five minutes, and 
in that time there was not a word spoken 
above a breath, nor a sound but what 
was muffled. It left a curious impres- 
sion. For an instant some things she had 
heard about the house came vividly to her 
mind; but she was not a timid girl. 
There was a knot knocked out of the pine 
door, and a round gleam of light through 
it. After a little hesitation, she stole up 
on tip-toe, and looked in, 
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The scene was any thing but ghostly. 
Four men with slouched hats and evil 
eyes; a table, bottles, type, bills, and coin. 
Among them, Cranton. Jane looked and 
listened, and turned away. In doing so, 
her sleeve caught upon the latch, and 
stirred it. 

‘Did you hear any thing, anywhere ?’ 
said a voice within. Jane held her breath. 

““Go on with your counting, there,” 
said Cranton, with an oath, “T’ll go and 
see,” 

Jane sprang into the shadow, caught 
at the wall, and stopped. 

A trap-door yawned under her very 
feet—it might have been once used to 
draw up cargoes from boats below. She 
heard the faint wash of water fer down 
inthechasm. And then the door opened. 

The light struck her face. He knew her. 
He shut the door, and folded his arms. 

“ Well?” 

That every trace of color had departed 
from the girl’s face he could notsee. And 
in her voice there was no more fear than 
in his own. 

“You put Reuben Trull in prison,” was 
all she said. 

“T know it.” 

“ And if I tell what I’ve seen to-night, 
it may take you there for life.” 

“T know it—if you tell.” 

“*T will,” said the girl fearlessly, 

“You will ?” 

The brutal assumption of his tone 
changed to one of curious inquiry. In- 
stinctively, Jane knew that his eyes fell 
upon the trap-door. Instinctively, hers 
followed them. There was a silence. 

“ Jane, will you marry me?” 

“ No.” 

“Til clear him—Trull. 
out of prison.” 

“You can’t undo your work now, Bill 
Cranton.” 

“T can, Ill make a way, if I poison 
the jailer. Will you marry me ?” 

She did not even hesitate: she was in- 
capable of it. 

“No.” 

“You'll keep him there—you ? 
die in it, may be,’’ with a sneer. 

Her lips might have quivered, but that 


Pll get him 


He'll 
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he did not see, Her answer came with 
her little soft laugh. 

“He'd rather die, Reuben. had. I'd ra- 
ther he would. I'd rather he’d stay there 
all his life. I tell you no, no/” 

The other ground his teeth. Instinct- 
ively, Jane knew that his eyes fell again 
upon the trap-door, and instinctively her 
own followed them. 

“T hate you, Jane Gurley—” yet it was 
curious to hear the stifled tenderness that 
struggled through the words. 

“I'd like to get you out of his way; I 
would.” j 

“You couldn’t,” said the girl, with an- 
other of those soft laughs; ‘“I’d come 
back to him from any world there is or 
can be,” 

They were dangerous words to say just 
then. She knew it when they were spok- 
en, and listened to the faint, far plash of 
the water through the chasm with singu- 
lar intentness. The man leaned heavily 
against the wall, an actual groan upon 
his lips. . 

“Tcan’t doit! I will do it: I hate 
you, Jane Gurley! You're all I ever 
cared for, I say. Get out of my sight 
before I do it—before I kill you!” 

She did not wait to hear the broken 
words, but fled from him, and out into 
the street. 

“It was only the wind,” said Cranton, 
going back to the men who sat around 
the table. Yet with the words he cursed 
himself that he had not flung her down 
there where the water was washing, for 
the sake of hearing her cry ; so curiously 
his tenderness and hatred mingled. 

I sometimes wonder what the Master 
would have done with just such a soul; 
how he would have borne with its coarse 
ness and its degradation—he, every fibre 
of whose nature was strung to exquisite 
refinement —whether he would’ have 
shrunk from its loathsomeness, and re- 
served his blessed helping for more at- 
tractive sinners; in just what way he 
would have found access to it; for there 
inust be a way. 

When the police found the house that 
night it was closed and empty 

Jane’s place at the mill was filled ; the 
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overseer, being afraid of infection, had no 
room for any one from ‘that street. The 
girl was not fit for such work if he had, 
but one can not be fastidious over such 
an item as strength if one is starving, 
Of all other work Jane was as ignorant 
as a child, and if, in all the busy world 
there was a place for her to earn her daily 
bread, she could not find it. Such food 
as she had she gave to the child, and, 
weak from fasting, she lay upon the bed, 
and sobbed in his neck, or crawled out into 
the streets in her fruitless search for work ; 
and so the days wore away. Her father, 
off upon one of his long carousals, had 
left nothing in the house, and her little 
stock of savings vanished fast. There 
came a day that Baby Ben came to her 
with one of those piteous cries to which 
she was getting so fearfully used, and 
laid his head upon her lap. 

“Baby Ben wants a Jittle piece of bread, 
Janie—he’ll be a good boy.” 

Her face paled at the words. 
caught him in her arms. 

“ You shall have it, [say. I’ve aright,” 
and went quickly out. She took with her 
her last coin, and hurried to the nearest 
gaming-table. It was a fearful place at 
which to find a girl. She did stop at the 
door a moment, her face turned up mutely 
tothesky. Whatever the action meant, I 
think it would have dimmed your eyes to 
see it. No word or cry could have been 
gs pitiful. Then she went in. 

She came out with her eyes dead, and 
her hands clutched over a roll of bills. 
Once she muttered, 

“Baby Ben,” that only, turning her 
face up once more in her mute way. 

Half-way home she stopped. Why, 
she never knew ; but she stopped. 

“It ismine, Isay I played fair. Who 
said it was stealing ?” 

Like an answer—and who dares say 
that it was not?—there came to Janet a 
sudden picture. A serious, pale picture 
of the woman’s face seen so long ago at the 
shop-window and in the sunlight of the 
Park. Coherent thoughts of it or of any 
thing else, she had none. A sweeter 
than the tender woman's face might have 
been pleading with Janet; a dearer voico 
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might have called her by her name just 
then. But what it was, she did not know. 
She only knew that something stopped 
her. 

“If somebody’ll only take care of Baby 
Ben, may be—” she turned sharply, with 
acry on her lips, and back as she had 
come. 

“Tl give it back to ’em, I will. 
be there'll be another way.” 

The little coin bought Ben’s supper, 
and she crept into bed beside him, to for- 
get to-morrow in her hungry dreams. 
Her face was inexpressibly weary, but 
womanly and still. 

“ By ways that they knew not.” 

In the very blindness of this girl's foot- 
steps, He might be leading her to himself. 
In the mystery of his chastening, lay his 
unutterable love. There are souls which 
must be hedged in by sharp providences, 
and baffled by the ruin of plan after plan, 
and hope after hope, and shattered by 
blow after blow, as their only chance of 
salvation, When there is no way of es- 
cape left open, when they are surrounded 
and upheld and overwhelmed by his de- 
crees, when heart and flesh fail utterly— 
then, and not till then, will they turn lift- 
ed eyes to him, and owning a Sovereign, 
find a Friend. 

But to-morrow came, and with it came 
no help, nor bread. For the first time in 
her life, Jane asked a bit of food of a 
neighbor. She had shrunk from beggary, 
and theft as from infamy. But Baby 
Ben’s cries she could not bear. 

Night came, but it brought no work. 
She had taken the child with her in her 
search for it about the city, and he had 
sobbed himself to sleep inher arms. Just 
at dusk she came to a pastry-cook’s, and 
stopped. It was a small street, and com- 
paratively deserted. A tempting array 
of breads and cakes lay in the open win- 
dow. The shopkeeper’s back was turned. 
Jane drew a long gasping breath, started 
as if a serpent had stung her, hurried 
down the street ; then up, and back again, 
her hungry eyes fierce in the gaslight. 

Baby Ben awoke and cried. She did 
not answer him. She might have stood 
there two minutes. 


May 
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“T don’t see why not! I don’t see 
why not! O Baby Ben! don’t cry just 
now!” 

The shopkeeper heard the child, and 
came to the door. At the sight of the 
girl’s face there in the light, he stared. 

“T say, young woman, what’s the mat- 
ter ?” 

‘Hungry !’ turning up her eyes. 

“You haven’t taken any thing, I hope?” 

Her face flushed to her forehead. 

“No. Icame near enough to it.” 

He drew her within the door with an- 
other kindly stare, and broke a loaf for 
the child. A rough something in the 
man forbade his offering it to her. She 
laughed outright with Baby Ben—catch- 
ing the crumbs instinctively as they fell 
to the floor. 

“T wonder if you know any young wo- 
man as would like to tend my counter ?” 
said the shopkeeper, fumbling for a hand- 
kerchief he did not find; “my last one 
was took off by the small-pox. Got any 
place yourself?” 

Jane caught at a chair, sat down on 
the floor, and cried. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE STORIES IN THE WIND. 


A princety Christmas day was draw- 
ing to its close. Winds that had swept 
over miles of virgin snow gathered their 
pure 1obes about them in the alleys of 
the city, and flung fresh, sweet perfumes 
down in passing. The western sky, like 
the studio of some great master—a great- 
er than Raphael and Angelo, a mightier 
than Titian and Velasquez—threw wide 
its doors to millionaire and beggar, and 
hung its walls with gorgeous tapestries. 
Castles and towers and cities were ablaze. 
Rivers of ruddy gold flung themselves 
into shoreless seas. Lakes of crystal 
hung and trembled in the light. Ame- 
thyst and jasper, sapphires and pearl, an- 
cient jewels from the hoards of centuries 
of kings, crowned hills that purpled and 
quivered and faded into armies, and 
loomed into Titans on their knees, and 
dimmed into folded wings above a cradle. 
As if the master held a festival, and flung 
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forth the pomp of treasures cherished 
and concealed, that had waited for the 
coming of this day. Beyond the city 
the sea lay waveless, and caught faint 
outlines of the castles, the armies, the 
Titans, and the folded wings. Within 
the city, scattered wealth of icicles 
touched all plain and common things to 
beauty. The eaves of garret homes were 


fringed with rainbow fringes; every © 


rough, unpainted door became a palace- 
gate; each heap of rubbish, from which 
even dust-pickers had gone to seek a hol- 
iday, a crystaled altar. Arcades of mail- 
ed trees roofed the gardens. Showers of 
shattered diamonds filled the air. 

The world was glad that night. The 
very faces in those streets by the water 
were touched with a dull sense of rest. 
As if they had stopped to take a breath, 
or as if they had their dim fancies of 
Him who had come that day to be very 
near to such as they. 

Perhaps the last touch of the pictured 
sunset fell upon no more pleasant sight 
in any of the palatial homes which 
caught it through massive curtains and 
on mirrored walls, and happy children’s 
faces, than was Janet’s little kitchen that 
night. Her father was out. Baby Ben 
lay upon the rug by the stove, his little 
pink face flushed and merry in the fire- 
light. His tiny stocking and bits of 
Christmas toys lay scattered about. How 
Jane had saved her earnings for those 
toys, and what a frolic they had over 
them when he woke in the morning ! 

The girl’s eyes were fairly aglow to- 
night, her laugh as merry as the child’s, 
some beautiful expectancy quivering all 
over her face. 

“Only an hour more, Baby Ben! He 
said he’d come when the sun was down— 
think, Baby Ben—Reuben !” 

For Reuben was coming; at last after 
the long waiting and the lonely days. Zo- 
night. Another hour and Reuben would 
be free, with his beautiful Christmas par- 
don. He would come back to her, and 
sit beside her and look into her happy 
eyes. In the old familiar way, the old 
dear voice would summon her with its 
quick call, “Janet, Janet!” and Janet 


would linger to hear the music of the 
name, and then hide her face on his arm 
and cry a little, and be quite content 
For it had been so long. 

“Such a great while, Baby Ben,” with 
a bit of a quiver in her smile. “Over a 
year; such along year, Baby Ben! Ja- 
nie is so tired. But it’s over now—all 
over.” 

She took the child up from his frolic 
on the rug, and with her arms about him, 
her cheek touching his, she began his 
evening lullaby. You would hardly have 
recognized the tender, crooning tones as 
Janet’s voice—her voice was always sweet 
to Baby Ben; and to Reuben. 

It made a pretty, womanly picture— 
the girl’s beautiful hair was loosened a 
little, just stirred by the baby’s breath, 
where her cheek touched his; her face 
with its tender flush and great expectant 
eyes, brightly defined by the firelight ; 
the child’s clinging arms about her neck. 
Both beautiful and young, she was to- 
night. It needed only a little happiness 
to make her always so. In all her life, 
this girl had had so little. 

Baby Ben fell asleep presently, with 
his cheek to hers. She unclasped his 
arms from her neck with a smile, and 
laid him gently in his cradle. 

“Now, we must get ready for Reu- 

ben, Baby Ben.+ Reuben is coming—is 
coming.” 
« She could not weary of the words, re- 
peating them now and then to herself, 
while she moved softly about the room. 
Such music they held for her. For the 
time had been so long and so weary this 
bitter year. 

The girl had grown older. There were 
lines about her mouth that had not been 
there a year ago. Her rough moods came 
less often. Many of her piquant, girlish 
ways she had almost forgotten. But it 
needed a dearer love than Reuben’s to 
take the unrest from her eyes; they 
waited only for that—to-night they were 
almost ready for it. 

It was curious to see her, in her little 
preparations for his coming. It was so 
unlike Janet to take pains to please in 
the veriest trifle. But no trifle was too 
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small for her loving care to-night; no 
household painstaking, that was not 
dignified and beautified by its tender, 
prompting thought. The very manner in 
which she swept the floor told a story— 
clearing all corners and crevices from 
each particle of dust; arranging the new 
rag mat in its place by the stove, so that 
the light might fall on its bright color ; 
‘smiling quietly as she worked; dusting 
the broken furniture,- too, rubbing the 
brass candlestick on the shelf to bright- 
ness, and the bit of cracked looking-glass, 
and the china figure that served as an 
ornament—not an ungraceful figure, for 
all its roughness; Jane had chosen it. 
Looping back the chintz curtain, too, 
with some little notion of the fall of cur- 
tains she had seen draped about great pic- 
tures; under her fingers the thing was 
really artistic; arranging and reirranging 
then, the few rough pictures on the walls 
and the dishes that showed through the 
open cupboard door, and her sewing upon 
the table—her eyes as proud all the while 
as if a king were'to be her guest. And 
then the little girlish cares about her 
dress, putting on the best her scanty 
wardrobe contained ; the crimson de laine 
that Reuben liked, with its white collar 
and cuffs; smoothing her hair, too, into 
the beautiful braids that so well suited 
her face. If Jane had a little vanity, it 
lay in her hair; all the artist in her de- 
lighted in it. To-night, she only thought 
that Reuben would see it; .that Reuben 
thought it was pretty hair; that Reuben 
liked it so, and so, with the braid low in 
her neck, with this wave upon her fore- 
head. These little cares would have made 
you hope much for the girl. She was so 
constituted that in every added womanly 
trait there seemed to lie so much chance 
of saving her from one knew not what 
vagaries of recklessness in this world, 
and one dared not think what in another. 

The color of her dress suited well her 
dark pale skin, and added to the flush 
which was on her cheeks that night. 
When she was quite ready, and leaned 
against the window watching the street 
below, the lashes on her cheek, the beau- 
tiful expectancy speaking in her very at- 
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titudes, to the fall of her hand and poise 
of her head, she was very pleasant to look 
upon. 

At last Jane heard a step upon the 
street. There were many steps, and they 
were half drowned by the clatter of passing 
wheels. But this step Jane heard above 
them all. She knew its first fall at the 
corner of the street. She would have 
known it among hurrying thousands like 
it. She stopped to listen to it passing in 
the door and up the stairs, her head bent, 
a quick color flushing all her face, a ten- 
der waiting smile upon her lips; as one 
might listen to a rare harmony at twilight 
in a sacred place. 

“ Janet !” 

She tried to open the door, but actually 
stopped with her hand upon the lock, her 
breath coming in gasps. She had dreamed 
so long of this moment. Now that it had 
come, it seemed greater than she could 
bear. 

She flung the door open then, standing 
there in the light, her face upturned, 

“ Reuben !”” 

“ Janet !” 

. That was all. Seeing his face, she took 
both his hands in hers and led him in. 
He sat down weakly, and without a word. 
There were great circles under his eyes, 
and his features were old and sharp. 
This year had done its work well. 

“Poor Reuben,” said Janet. And then 
presently, ‘It’s all over, Reuben.” 

He smiled feebly 

‘All over, Janet. But I thought it 
would kill me.” 

The words were not spoken as such 
words are so often spoken, in a light pas- 
sion of pain or impatience, but with a 
slow, emphatic force, in which lay simple 
truth. It might have killed him. Either 
the disgrace or the companionship alone 
being sufficient to stifle a soul like Reuben 
Trull’s. 

“Such men, Janet! And to be shut 
up with them day after day, weeks and 
weeks, and months !” 

She simply laid her hand in his in an- 
swer. He flushed painfully. 

“Janet, I’m afraid you'll think I’m un- 
manly, I—” 
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“ Reuben, look at me.” 

She knelt down on the floor at his feet, 
her hand lying quietly within his, her 
upturned eyes like the eyes of a worship- 
er. He looked at her. 

“Reuben, do I think you unmanly ?” 

He was her master. He needed no 
other words to tell him so. 

They were still after that, a long time ; 
the happy firelight touching his face and 
hers, and the face of the child in the 
cradle, the cheery Christmas winds whis- 
pering softly by the window. Restful 
lines crept at last into Reuben’s face. He 
drew a long deep breath. 

“ Janet, it is pleasant.” 

“It was a great while to wait, Reuben.” 

Then after a while, 

“Reuben, I think—I am almost hap- 
Pp ” 

“My little Janet, my poor little Janet! 
God bless her !” 

Something in the tone of the blessing 
caught her ear. She looked up quickly, 

** Reuben ?” 

“Perhaps so, Janet. I thought a 
great deal about Him while I was—there. 
There was a chaplain there ; he was good 
to me; he made things different some- 
ways. I never heard any body that had 
such a way of talking to a fellow, just as 
if he wasn’t any better than other folks, 
Janet. Sometimes I think may be we've 
made a mistake about the ministers and 
such, Well, I said if God would let me 
get out before I died—I said—” 

She drew her breath quickly. 

“You said what ?” 

“T said I would believe in him, Janet. 
I said I would believe in him as long as 
I lived. I said I would believe in him 
till I died, and after.” 

She turned away her face. There was 
along silence; the firelight flickered on 
the walls, and the winds whispered to her 
at the window. 

“Reuben,” at last, “I wish I could, I 
wish I could.” 

“T shall help you, Janet.” 

O mighty human love, that dares 
count itself but lower only than the love 
of Him who hath from all eternity or- 
dained it! O helpless human love that 


lies beneath his fiat! Were the words a 
prophecy ? 

- The girl looked long into his eyes after 
he had spoken, some struggle in her own. 

“ Reuben, to-night I can almost think 
it’s true. If to-night would last. If I 
could take one long breath.” 

“But if it’s true, Janet. And if to- 
night doesn’t last—I don’t know. I can’t 
seem to see any thing ahead.” 

Her face darkened. 

“Reuben, don’t let’s talk any more 
about that.. We are so tired. Let’s be 
happy a little while.” 

He smiled, and comprehending her 
mood, was silent, watching her face in 
the firelight. 

“She is very pretty to-night,” at last, 
touching the crimson dress and then the 
color on her cheek, She looked up as if 
he had placed a coronet on her brows. 

“T am so glad.” 

Baby Ben wakened then and called her 
name. She went up to the cradle and 
kissed him, and sang him into a dream 
again. Reuben closed his eyes and laid 
his head back against his chair, listening 
to the music of her lullaby. The boy 
was as keenly sensitive to harmonies as 
to roughnesses, and shrank from one no 
more than he rested in the other. 

She came back presently, sitting once 
more on the floor at his knee. 

“ Reuben,” breaking a silence, ‘‘do you 
hear the wind ?” 

“Yes, I like it. There’s so much of 
it. You can breathe, and breathe, and 
breathe, and it doesn’t stop.” 

“Tt is whispering, Reuben, there at the 
window.” 

“What does it say, Janet ?” 

She laughed. 

“Oh! it is telling stories, such beauti- 
ful stories. There are pictures in them.” 

“Tell me the stories, Janet.” 

“Yes. Reuben—” hesitating. ‘ Let's 
believe they’re true a little while—just 
for play, you know,” and she laughed 
again like a child. 

“Well, Janet.” 

He leaned his head back and closed his 
eyes, and she, with her eyes upon his 
face began. 
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“Tt says, Reuben; the wind says it has 
come from the country. There are miles 
tnd miles and miles of it. There are 
clouds, white clouds on a blue sky. They 
sail about like ships. There are hills, and 
they are very high and cool; the hills 
are blue, I think, Reuben, or purple, or 
brown when the sun has gone down. 
There are green fields, away, away out of 
sight, and trees, and there are flowers, 
Reuben, blue and white and gold. And 
when you look up at night you don’t see 
ten little stars between two brick houses, 
but thousands, Reuben. As if—I think, 
as if the sky were all on fire, may be.” 

“What else, Janet ?” 

“And rivers, Reuben, and plenty of 
water, cool out of the ground. And so 
much light—it’s all yellow under the 
leaves. And the wind says, Reuben,” 
her eyes still on his face, “it says there 
is a house, a tiny house, with green 
blinds—can you see it, Reuben ?” 

“T see it, Janet.” 

“Tt has green blinds and a flower gar- 
den—so many flowers that you and I 
never saw; and a well, and green grass, 
and the hills behind it, with clouds on 
them. And the wind says—oh! it is 
such a beautiful story, Reuben.” 

“What does the wind say?’ asked 
Reuben. 

“Tt says there is a little kitchen in the 
house, with blue and white cups on the 
table, and three chairs—no, two chairs, 


ANCIENT 


Man is an esthetic as well as an iritel- 
lectual and moral being. He is endowed 
with taste, or a sense of the beautiful, as 
well as a sense of the true and the good. 
Hence the three provinces of science, 
or knowledge of the truth; virtue, or 
practice of the good; and art, or the 
representation of the beautiful, the har- 
mony of the ideal and the real. They 
are equally divine in origin and destina- 
tion. Christianity is as little opposed to 
It en- 


art as it is to science and virtue. 
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because Ben sits in my lap. There is a 
vase on the shelf; it has some flowers in 
it just picked. I guess it’s been raining ; 
they are all wet with little drops of rain. 
There are some pictures, too; they are 
on the wall—they didn’t cost much, but 
they are pretty pictures. Then there’s 
a white curtain, and a red cushion on a 
chair, and a little red cricket. And then 
the wind says—” 

“Well, Janet? I see.” 

“Tt says you are there, and I, Reuben, 
and Baby Ben. Nobody else.’’ 

Her eyes were still on his face, and his 
were closed. 

“ Any thing more, Janet ?” 

“Tt says, Reuben, that we are very 
happy—you andI and Baby Ben. There 
is no father there; nor brick walls, nor 
mills, nor wharves, nobody to put you in 
prison, nobody to think you're guilty, 
nobody to hurt you, nor me, nor Baby 
Ben. And there never will be. We'll 
never come back here again. We'll never 
leave our littlehome. That’s all, Reuben. 
They are such beautiful stories.” 

“Home !” said the boy, and said no 
more. For a moment Janet was very 
still; then, 

“QO Reuben! Reuben! I get so tired 
of making believe,’ and threw up her 
hands with a little low cry. 

Her father’s drunken voice in the street 
broke in upon it, and the wind told ng 
more stories that night. 


HYMNOLOGY. 


nobles, purifies, and perfects them. The 
highest mission of art lies in the worship 
of God, who is to be adored “in the 
beauty of holiness.” 

Poetry and its twin-sister music are 
the most sublime and spiritual arts, and 
are much more akin to the genius of 
Christianity, and minister far more copi- 
ously to the purposes of devotion and 
edification, than architecture, painting, 
and sculpture. They employ word and 
tone, and can speak thereby more direct- 
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ly to the spirit than the plastic arts by 
stone and color, and give more adequate 
expression to the whole wealth of the 
world of thought and feeling. In the 
Old Testament, as is well known, they 
were essential parts of divine worship; 
and so they have been in all ages and 
almost all branches of the Christian 
church. 

Of the various species of religious 
poetry, the Hymn is the earliest and most 
important. It has a rich history, in 
which the deepest experiences of Christ- 
ian life are stored. But it attains full 
bloom in the Evangelical church of the 
German and English tongue, where it, 
like the Bible, becomes for the first time 
truly the possession of the people, in- 
stead of being restricted to priest or 
choir. 

The Hymn, in the narrowest sense, be- 
longs to lyrical poetry, or the poetry of 
feeling, in distinction from the epic and 
dramatic. It differs also from the other 
forms of the lyric (ode, elegy, sonnet, 
cantata, etc.) in its devotional nature, its 
popular form, and its adaptation to sing- 
ing. The hymn is a popular spiritual 
song, presenting a healthful Christian 
sentiment in a noble, simple, and univer- 
sally intelligible form, and adapted to be 
read and sung with edification by the whole 
congregation of the faithful. It must there- 
fore contain nothing inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Scripture, and general. Christ- 
ian experience, or with the spirit of devo- 
tion. Every believing Christian can join 
in the Gloria in Excelsis or the Te Dewm. 
The classic hymns, which are indeed com- 
paratively few, stand above confessional 
differences, and resolve the discords of hu- 
man opinions in heavenly harmony. They 
resemble in this the Psalms, from which 
all branches of the militant church draw 
daily nourishment and comfort. They 
exhibit the bloom of the Christian life 
in the Sabbath dress of beauty and holy 
rapture. They resound in all pious 
hearts, and have, like the daily rising 
sun and the yearly returning spring, an 
indestructible freshness and power. In 
truth, their benign virtue increases with 
increasing age, like that of healing herbs, 
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which is the richer the longer they are 
bruised. They are true benefactors of 
the struggling church, ministering angels 
sent forth to minister to them who shall 
be heirs of salvation. Next to the Scrip. 
tures, a good hymn-book is the richest 
fountain of edification. — 

The book of Psalms is the oldest 
Christian hymn-book, inherited by the 
church from the ancient covenant. The 
appearance of the Messiah upon earth was 
the beginning of Christian poetry, and was 
greeted by the immortal songs of Mary, 
of Elizabeth, of Simeon, and of the 
heavenly host. Religion and poetry are 
married, therefore, in the Gospel. In the 
Epistles traces also appear of primitive 
Christian songs in rhythmical quotations, 
which are not demonstrably taken from 
the Old Testament. We know from the 
letter of the elder Pliny to Trajan that 
the Christians, in the beginning of the 
second century, praised Christ as their 
God in songs; and from a later source, 
that there was a multitude of such songs. 

Notwithstanding this, we have no com- 
plete religious song remaining from the 
period of persecution, except the song 
of Clement of Alexandria to the divine 
Logos, which, moreover, can not be called 
a hymn, and was probably never intended 
for public use. Then the “ Morning Song” 
and the “Evening Song” in the Aposto. 
lic Constitutions, especially the former, 
the so-called Gloria in Excelsis, which, 
as an expansion of the doxology of the 
heavenly hosts, still rings in all parts of 
the Christian world. Next in order comes 
the Ze Deum, in its original Eastern 
form, which is older than Ambrose. ‘The 
Ter Sanctus, and several ancient liturgi- 
cal “prayers, also may be regarded as 
poems. For the hymn is in fact nothing 
else than a prayer in the festive garb of 
poetical inspiration, and the best liturgi- 
cal prayers are poetical creations. Mea. 
sures and rhyme are by no means essen 
tial. 

Upon these fruitful biblical and prim- 
itive Christian models arose the hymnol- 
ogy of the ancient Catholic church, which 
forms the first stage in the history of 
hymnology, and upon which the medie- 
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val and then the evangelical Protestant 
stage, with their several epochs, follow. 


THE POETRY OF THE ORIENTAL CHURCH. 


We should expect that the Greek 
church, which was in advance in all 
branches of Christian doctrine and cul- 
ture, and received from ancient Greece so 
rich a heritage of poetry, would give the 
key also in church song. This is true to 
a limited extent. The Gloria in Excelsis 
and the Ze Dewm are unquestionably the 
most valuable jewels of sacred poetry 
which have come down from the early 
church, and they are both, the first whol- 
ly, the second in part, of Eastern origin, 
and going back perhaps to the third or 
second century. But, excepting these 
hymns in rhythmic prose, the Greek 
church of the first six centuries produced 
nothing in the field which has had per- 
manent value or general use. It long 
adhered almost exclusively to the Psalms 
of David, who, as Chrysostom says, was 
first, middle, and last in the assemblies 
of the Christians; and it had, in opposi- 
tion to heretical predilections, even a de- 
cided aversion to the public use of unin- 
spired songs. Like the Gnostics before 
them, the Arians and the Apollinarians 
employed religious poetry and music as a 
popular means of commending and pro- 
pagating their errors, and thereby, al 
though the abuse never forbids the right 
use, brought discredit upon these arts. 
The council of Laodicea, about a.p. 360, 
prohibited even the ecclesiastical use of 
all uninspired or “ private hymns ;” and 
the council of Chalcedon, in 451, con- 
firmed this decree. 

Yet there were exceptions. Chrysos- 
tom thought that the perverting influence 
of the Arian hymnology in Constantino- 
ple could be most effectually counteracted 
by the positive antidote of solemn an- 
tiphonies and doxologies in processions. 
Gregory Nazianzen composed orthodox 
hymns in the ancient méasure; but from 
their speculative theological character 
and their want of popular spirit, these 
hymns never passed into the use of the 
church. The ‘same may be said of the 
productions of Sophronius of Jerusalem, 
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who glorified the high festivals in Anacre- 
ontic stanzas ; of Synesius of Ptolemais, 
(about 410) who composed philosophical 
hymns ; of Nonnus of Panopolis in Egypt, 
who wrote a paraphrase of the Gospel of 
John in hexameters ; of Eudoxia, the wife 
of the emperor Theodosius II.; and of 
Paul Silentiarius, a statesman under Jus- 
tinian I., from whom we have several 
epigrams and an interesting poetical de- 
scription of the church of St. Sophia, 
written for its consecration. Anatolius, 
bishop of Constantinople, (458) is prop- 
erly the only Greek poet who realized to 
any extent the idea of the church hymn, 
and whose songs were adapted to popular 
use. 

The Syrian church was the first, of all 
the oriental churches, to produce, and 
admit into public worship, a popular 
orthodox poetry, in opposition to the 
heretical poetry of the Gnostic Barde- 
sanes (about 178) and his son Harmo- 
nius. Ephraim Syrus (378) led the way 
with a large number of successful hymns 
in the Syrian language, and found in 
Isaac, presbyter of Antioch, in the mid- 
dle of the fifth century, and especially in 
Jacob, bishop of Sarug in Mesopotamia, 
(521) worthy successors. 

After the fifth century the .Greek 
church lost its prejudices against poetry, 
and produced a great but slightly known 
abundance of sacred songs for public 
worship. 

In the history of the Greek church 
poetry, as well as the Latin, we may dis- 
tinguish three epochs: (1) that of forma- 
tion, while it was slowly throwing off 
classical metres, and inventing its peculiar 
style, down to about 650 ; (2) that of per- 
fection, down to 820; (3) that of decline 
and decay, to 1400, or to the fall of Con- 
stantinople. The first period, beautiful 
as are some of the odes of Gregory of 
Nazianzen and Sophronius of Jerusalem, 
has impressed scarcely any traces on the 
Greek office books. The flourishing pe- 
riod of Greek poetry coincides with the 
period of the image controversies, and the 
most eminent poets were at the same time 
advocates of images, preéminent among 
them being John of Damascus, who has 
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the double honor of being the greatest 
theologian and the greatest poet of the 
Greek church. 

The flower of Greek poetry belongs, 
therefore, to a later period of hymnology. 
Yet, since we find at least the rise of 
it in thé fifth century, we shall give here 
a brief description of its peculiar char- 
acter. 

The earliest poets of the Greek church, 
especially Gregory Nazianzen in the 
fourth, and Sophronius of Jerusalem in 
the seventh century, employed the clas- 
sical metres which are entirely unsuit- 
able to Christian ideas and church song, 
and therefore gradually fell out of use. 
Rhyme found no entrance into the Greek 
church. In its stead the metrical or 
harmonic prose was adopted from the 
Hebrew poetry and the earliest Christian 
hymns of Mary, Zacharias, Simeon, and 
the angelic host. Anatolius of Constan- 
tinople (458) was the first to renounce 
the tyranny of the classic metre and 
strike out a new path. The essential 
points in the peculiar system of the 
Greek versification are the following: 

The first stanza, which forms the mod- 
el of the succeeding ones, is called, in 
technical language, Hirmos, because it 
draws the others after it. The succeed- 
ing stanzas are called Zroparia, (stanzas) 
and are divided, for chanting, by commas, 
without regard to the sense. A number 
of troparia—from three to twenty or 
more, forms an Ode, and this corresponds 
to the Latin Seguence, which was intro- 
duced about the same time by the monk 
Notker in St. Gall. Each ode is founded 
on a hirmos and ends with a troparion in 
praise of the Holy Virgin. The odes are 
commonly arranged (probably after the 
example of such psalms as the twenty- 
fifth, one hundred and twelfth, and one 
hundred and nineteenth) in acrostic, 
sometimes in alphabetic order. Nine 
odes form a Oanon. The older odes, on 
the great events of the incarnation, the 
resurrection, and the ascension, are some- 
times sublime ; but the later long canons, 
in glorification of unknown martyrs, are 
extremely prosaic and tedious, and full 
of elements foreign to the Gospel. Even 
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the best hymnological productions of the 
East lack the healthful simplicity, natu- 
ralness, fervor, and depth of the Latin 
and of the evangelical Protestant hymn 

The Greek church poetry is contained 
in the liturgical books, especially in the 
twelve volumes of the Menaea, which 
correspond to the Latin Breviary, and 
consist, for the most part, of poetic or 
half-poetic odes in rhythmic prose. These 
treasures, on which nine centuries have 
wrought, have hitherto been almost ex- 
clusively confined to the oriental church, 
and, in fact, yield but few grains of gold 
for general use. Neale has latterly made 
a happy effort to reproduce and make ac- 
cessible in modern English metres, with 
very considerable abridgments, the most 
valuable hymns of the Greek church. 

The principal church poets of the East 
are, Anatolius, (458) Andrew of Crete, 
(660-732) Germanus I., (634-734) John 
of Damascus, (about 780) Cosmas of Je- 
rusalem, called the Melodist, (780) The- 
ophanes, (759-818) Theodore of the 
Studium, (826) Methodius I, (846) 
Joseph of the Studium, (880) Metro- 
phanes of Smyrna, (900) Leo VI., (886- 
917,) and Euthymius, (920). 

We give a few specimens of Neale’s 
translations of hymns of St. Anatolius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who attended 
the Council of Chalcedon (451). The 
first is a Christmas hymn: 


“ A great and mighty wonder 
The festal makes secure ; 
The Virgin bears the Infant, 

With Virgin honor pure. 


“The Word is made incarnate, 
And yet remains on high ; 
And cherubim sing anthems 
To shepherds from the sky. 


“* And we, with them triumphant, 
Repeat the hymn again : 

‘To Gop on high be glory, 
And peace on earth to men !’ 


‘“‘ While thus they sing your Monarch, 
Those bright angelic bands, 
Rejoice, ye vales and mountains ! 
Ye oceans, clap your hands! 
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“ Since all he comes to ransom, 
By all be he adored, 
The Infant born in Bethlehem, 
The Saviour and the Lorp! 


“ Now idol forms shall perish, 
All error shall decay, 
And Curist shall wield his sceptre, 
Our Lorp and Gop for aye.” 


Another specimen of a Christmas hymn 
by the same: 


“Tn Bethlehem is he born, 
Maker of all things, everlasting God ! 
He opens Eden’s gate, 
Monarch of ages! Thence the fiery sword 
Gives glorious passage ; thence, 
The severing mid-wall overthrown, the 
powers 
Of earth and heaven are one; 
Angels and men renew their ancient league, 
The pure rejoins the pure 
In happy union! Now the Virgin-womb, 
Like some cherubic throne, 
Containeth him, the Uncontainable : 
Bears him whom, while they bear, 
The seraphs tremble! bears bim, as he comes 
To shower upon the world 
The fullness of his everlasting love !” 


One more, on Christ calming the storm, 
Sodepd¢ tpixvuiac, as reproduced by Neale: 


“ Fierce was the wild billow, 

Dark was the night ; 

Oars labored heavily ; 
Foam glimmered white ; 

Mariners trembled, 
Peril was nigh ; 

Then said the God of God: 

‘Peace! itis I!’ 


“ Ridge of the mountain-wave, 

Lower thy crest ! 

Wail of Euroclydon, 
Be thou at rest ! 

Peril can none be— 
Sorrow must fly— 

Where saith the Light of Light— 

‘Peace! it is I! 


“ Jesu, Deliverer! 
Come thou to me: 
Soothe thou my voyaging 
Over life’s sea! 
Thou, when the storm of death 
Roars, sweeping by, 
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Whisper, O Truth of Truth ! 
‘Peace! itis I?” 


THE LATIN TN'YMN AND HYMN WRITERS. 


More important than the Greek hymn- 
ology is the Latin. Smaller in compass, 
it surpasses in artless simplicity and 
truth, and in richness, vigor, and fullness 
of thought, and is much more akin to the 
Protestant spirit. With objective church- 
ly character it combines deeper feeling 
and more subjective appropriation and 
experience of salvation, and hence more 
warmth and fervor than the Greek. It 
forms, in these respects, the transition to 
the Evangelical hymn, which gives the 
most beautiful and profound expression 
to the personal enjoyment of the Saviour 
and his redeeming grace. The best Latin 


‘ hymns have come through the Roman 


Breviary into general use, and through 
translations and reproductions have be- 
come naturalized in Protestant churches. 
They treat, for the most part, of the great 
facts of salvation and the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. But many of 
them are devoted to the praises of Mary 
and the martyrs, and vitiated with super- 
stitions. 

In the Latin church, as in the Greek, 
heretics gave a wholesome impulse to 
poetical activity The two patriarchs of 
Latin church poetry, Hilary and Ambrose, 
were the champions of orthodoxy against 
Arianism in the West. 

The genius of Christianity exerted an 
influence, partly liberating, partly trans- 
forming, upon the Latin language and 
versification. 

Poetry, in its youthful vigor, is like 
an impetuous mountain torrent, which 
knows no bounds and breaks through 
all obstacles; but in its riper form it 
restrains itself, and becomes truly free 
in self-limitation; if assumes a sym- 
metrical, well-regulated motion, and com- 
bines it with periodical rest. This is 
rhythm, which came to its perfection in 
the poetry of Greece and Rome. But the 
laws of metre were an undue restraint to 
the new Christian spirit, which required a 
new form, The Latin poetry of the church 
has a language of its own, a grammar of 
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its own, a prosody of its own, and a beauty 
of its own, and in freshness, vigor, and 
melody, even surpasses the Latin poetry 
of the classics, It had to cast away all 
the helps of the mythological fables, but 
drew a purer and richer inspiration from 
the sacred history and poetry of the Bible 
and the heroic age of Christianity. But 
it had first to pass through a state of bar- 
barism, like the Romanic languages of the 
South of Europe in their transition from 
the old Latin. We observe the Latin lan- 
guage under the influence of the youthful 
and hopeful religion of Christ, as at the 
breath of a second spring, putting forth 
fresh blossoms and flowers, and clothing 
itself with a new garment of beauty, old 
words assuming new and deeper meanings, 
obsolete words reviving, new words form- 
ing. In all this there is much to offend 
a fastidious classical taste, yet the losses 
are richly compensated by the gains. 
Christianity, at its triumph in the Roman 
empire, found the classical Latin rapidly 
approaching its decay and dissolution ; in 
the course of time it brought out of its 
ashes a new creation. 

The classical system of prosody was 
gradually loosened, and accent substituted 
for quantity. Rhyme, unknown to the 
ancients as a system or rule, was intro- 
duced in the middle or at the end of the 
verse, giving the song a lyrical character, 
and thus a closer affinity with music. 
For the hymns were to be sung in the 
churches. This accented and rhymed 
poetry was at first, indeed, very imperfect, 
yet much better adapted to the freedom, 
depth, and warmth of the Christian spirit 
than the stereotyped, stiff, and cold meas- 
ure of the heathen classics. Quantity is 
a more or less arbitrary and artificial. de- 
vice; accent, or the emphasizing of one 
syllable in a polysyllabic word, is natur- 
al and popular, and commends itself to 
the ear. Ambrose and his followers, with 
happy instinct, chose for their hymns the 
Iambic dimeter, which is the least me- 
trical and the most rhythmical of all the 
ancient metres. The tendency to eupho- 
nious rhyme went hand in hand with the 
accented rhythm, and this tendency ap- 
pears occasionally, in its crude beginnings, 


in Hilary and Ambrose, but more fully in 
Damasus, the proper father of this im- 
provement. 

Rhyme is not the invention of either a 
barbaric or an over-civilized age, but ap- 
pears more or less in almost all nations, 
Janguages, and grades of culture. Like 
rhythm it springs from the natural exs- 
thetic sense of proportion, euphony, limit- 
ation, and periodic return. It is found 
here and there even in the oldest popular 
poetry of republican Rome, that of Ennius 
for example. It occurs not rarely in the 


‘ prose even of Cicero, and especially of St. 


Augustine, who delights in ingenious allit- 
erations and verbal antitheses, like patet 
and latet, spes and res, jides and vides, 
bene and plene, oritur and moritur. Da- 
masus of Rome introduced it into sacred 
poetry. But it was in the sacred Latin 
poetry of the middle age that rhyme first 
assumed a regular form, and in Adam of 
St. Victor, Hildebert, St. Bernard, Ber- 
nard of Clugny, Thomas Aquinas, Bona- 
ventura, Thomas a Celano, and Jacobus 
de Benedictis, (author of the Stabat Mater) 
it reached its perfection in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ; above all, in that in- 
comparable giant hymn on the judgment, 
the tremendous power of which resides, 
first, indeed, in its earnest matter, but 
next in the inimitable mastery of the 
musical treatment of vowels. I mean, of 
course, the Dies Ira of the Franciscan 
monk, Thomas a Celano, (about 1250) 
which excites new wonder on every read- 
ing. In Adam of St. Victor, too, of the 
twelfth century, occur unsurpassable 
rhymes; for example, the picture of the 
Evangelist John, (in the poem, De ¥. 
Joanne evangelista) which Olshausen has 
chosen for the motto of his commentary 
on the Fourth Gospel, and which Trench 
declares the most beautiful stanza in the 
Latin Church poetry : 
“ Volat avis sine meta 

Quo nec vates nec propheta 

Evolavit altius : 
Tam implenda, [the Apocalypse] quam im- 
pleta, [the Gospel] 
Nunquam vidit tot secreta 
Furus homo purius,” 


We now proceed to give brief sketches 
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of the most eminent Latin Christian poets 
of the first six centuries : 

Hmary, Bishop of Poictiers, (hence 
Pictaviensis, died a.p. 868) the Athana- 
sius of the West in the Arian controver- 
sies, is, according to the testimony of 
Jerome, the first hymn-writer of the Latin 
Church. During his exile in Phrygia and 
in Constantinople, he became acquainted 
with the Arian hymns, and ‘was incited 
by them to compose, after his return, or- 
thodox hymns for the use of the Western 
Church. He thus laid the foundation of 
Latin hymnology. He composed the beau- 
tiful morning hymn, * Lucis largitor splen- 
dide;” the Pentecostal hymn, “ Beata 
noctis gaudia;” and, perhaps, the Latin 
reproduction of the famous Gloria in Ex- 
celsis. The authorship of many of the 
hymns ascribed to him is doubtful, espe- 
cially those in which the regular rhyme 
already appears. We give, as a specimen, 
the first three stanzas of his morning 
hymn, which has been often translated 
into German and English : 


“0 glorious Father of the light ! 
From whose effulgence, calm and bright, 
Soon as the hours of night are fled, 
The brilliance of the dawn is shed : 


“Thou art the dark world’s truer ray : 
No radiance of that lesser day, 
That heralds, in the morn begun, 
The advent of our darker sun ; 


“ But, brighter than its noontide gleam, 
Thyself full daylight’s fullest beam, 
The inmost mansions of our breast 
Thou by thy grace illuminest.” 


Amprosg, the illustrious bishop of Mi- 
lan, though somewhat younger, (a.p. 397) 
is still considered, on account of the num-- 
- ber and value of his hymns, the proper 
father of Latin church song, and became 
the model for all successors. Such was 
his fame as a hymnographer, that the 
words Ambrosianus and hymnus were at 
one time nearly synonymous. His gen- 
uine hymns are distinguished for strong 
faith, elevated but rude simplicity, noble 
dignity, deep unction, and a genuine 
churchly and liturgical spirit. The 
rhythm is still irregular, and of rhyme 
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only imperfect beginnings appear; and 
in this respect they certainly fall far be- 
low the softer and richer melodies of the 
middle ages, which are more engaging to 
ear and heart. They are an altar of un- 
polished and unhewn stone. They set 
forth the great objects of faith with ap- 
parent coldness that stands aloof from 
them in distant adoration ; but the pas- 
sion is there, though latent, and the fire 
of an austere enthusiasm burns beneath 
the surface. Many of them have, in ad- 
dition to their poetical value, a historical 
and theological value as testimonies of 
orthodoxy against Arianism. 

Of the thirty to a hundred so-called 
Ambrosian hymns, however, only twelve, 
in the view of the Benedictine editors of 
his works, are genuine, the rest being 
more or less succesful imitations by un- 
known authors. Neale reduces the num- 
ber of the genuine Ambrosian hymns to 
ten, and excludes all which rhyme regu- 
larly and tnose which are not metrical. 
Among the genuine are the morning 
hymn, “ terne verum conditor,” the 
evening hymn, “ Deus Creatur omnium,”’ 
and the Advent or Christmas hymn, 
“Veni, Redemptor gentium.” This last 
is the best. 


“Come, thou Redeemer of the earth, 
Come, testify thy virgin birth : 
All lands admire, all time applaud. 
Such is the birth that fita a God. 


“* Begotten of no human will, 
But of the Spirit, mystic still, 
The Word of God, in flesh arrayed, 
The promised fruit to man displayed. 


“The Virgin’s womb that burden gained, 
With virgin honor all unstained. 
The banners there of virtues glow ; 
God in his temple dwells below, 


“ Proceeding from his chamber free, 
The royal hall of chastity, 
Giant of twofold substance, straight 
His destined way he runs elate. 


“From God the Father he proceeds, 
To God the Father back he speeds ; 
Proceeds, as far as very hell ; 
Speeds back to light ineffable, 
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“ O equal to the Father, thou ! 
Gird on thy fleshly trophy (mantle) now ! 
The weakness of our mortal state 
With deathless might invigorate 


“Thy cradle here shall glitter bright, 
And darkness breathe a newer light, 
Where endless faith shall shine serene, 
And twilight never intervene.” 


Aveusting, the greatest theologian 

among the church fathers, (died a.p. 
480) whose soul was filled with the 
genuine essence of poetry, is said to have 
composed the resurrection hymn, “Cum 
rex gloriz Christus,” the hymn on the 
glory of paradise, “Ad perennis vite 
fontem mens sitivit arida,” and others. 
But he probably only furnished in the 
lofty poetical intuitions and thoughts 
which are scattered through his prose 
works, especially in the Confessions, the 
materia carminis for later poets, like 
Peter Damiana, bishop of Ostia, in the 
eleventh century, who put into flowing 
verse Augustine’s meditations on the 
blessedness of heaven. 
' Damasus, bishop of Rome, (died a.p. 
884) a friend of Jerome, likewise com- 
posed some few sacred songs, and is con- 
sidered the author of the rhyme. 

Cativs Seputivs, a native of Scotland 
or Ireland, presbyter in the first half of 
the fifth century, composed the hymns, 
“Herodes, hdstis impie,” and “A solis 
ortus cardine,’”’ and some larger poems. 

Marcus Avretivs CLemens PrupEn- 
tius, (died a.p. 405) an advocate, and 
imperial governor in Spain under Theo- 
dosius, devoted the last years of his life 
to religious contemplation and the writing 
of sacred poetry, and stands at the head 
of the more fiery and impassioned Span- 
ish school. Bentley calls him the Horace 
and Virgil of Christians; Neale, ‘the 
prince of primitive Christian poets.” 
Prudentius is undoubtedly the most 
gifted and fruitful of the old Catholic 
poets. He was master of the classic 
measure, but admirably understood how 
to clothe the new ideas and feelings of 
Christianity in a new dress. His poems 
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have been repeatedly edited. They are 
in some cases long didactic or epic pro- 
ductions in hexameters, of much histor- 
ical value; in others, collections of epic 
poems, as the Cathemerinon and Pers. 
tephanon. Extracts from the latter have 
passed into public use. The best known 
hymns of Prudentius are, ‘‘ Salvete flores 
martyrum,” in memory of the massacred 
innocents at Bethlehem, and his grand 
burial hymn, “Jam moesta quiesce, 
querela,” which brings before us the 
ancient worship in deserts and in cata- 
combs, and of which Herder says that 
no one can read it without feeling his 
heart moved by its touching tones. 

Venantivus Fortunatvs, an Italian by 
birth, a friend of Queen Radegunde, (who 
lived apart from her husband and pre- 
sided over a cloister) the fashionable 
poet of France, and, at the time of his 
death, (about a.p. 600) bishop of Poic- 
tiers, wrote eleven books of poems on 
various subjects, an epic on the life of 
St. Martin of Tours, and a theological 
work in vindication of the Augustinian 
doctrine of divine grace. He was the 
first to use the rhyme with a certain 
degree of mastery and regularity, al- 
though with considerable license still, 
so that many of his rhymes are mere 
alliterations of consonants or repetitions 
of vowels. He first mastered the tro- 
chaic tetrameter, a measure which, with 
various modifications, subsequently be- 
came the glory of the medieval hymn. 
Prudentius had already used it once or 
twice, but Fortunatus first grouped it 
into stanzas. His best known composi- 
tions are the passion hymns: “ Vexilla 
regis prodeunt,” and “ Pange lingua glo- 
riosi proelium (lauream) certaminis,” 
which, though not without some altera- 
tions, have passed into the Roman Brevi- 
ary. The Vexilla Regis is sung on Good 
Friday, during the procession in which 
the consecrated host is carried to the 
altar. Both are used on the festivals of 
the Invention and the Elevation of the 
Cross. We give his two passion-hymns 
as the fairest flowers of the ancient and 
early medieval church poetry. 
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VEXILLA REGIS PRODEUNT. 


The royal banners forward go, Amidst the nations, God, saith he, 
The cross shines forth with mystic glow, Hath reigned and triumphed from the Tree. 
Where He in flesh, our flesh who made, 


Our sentence bore, our ransom paid. O Tree of beauty! tree of light! 


O Tree with royal purple dight ! 
Where deep for us the spear was dyed, Elect upon whose faithful breast 
Life’s torrent rushing from his side : Those holy limbs should find their rest ! 
To wash us in the precious flood, 


Where mingled water flowed, and blood. On whose dear arms, so widely flung, 


The weight of this world’s ransom hung, 
Fulfilled is all that David told The price of humankind to pay, 
In true prophetic song of old : And spoil the spoiler of his prey ! 


PANGE, LINGUA, GLORIOSI PROELIUM CERTAMINIS. 


Sing, my tongue, the glorious battle, with completed victory rife, 
And above the Cross’s trophy tell the triumph of the strife ; 
How the world’s Redeemer conquered by surrendering of his life. 


God, his Maker, sorely grieving that the first-born Adam fell, 
When he ate the noxious apple, whose reward was death and hell, 
Noted then this wood, the ruin of the ancient wood to quell. 


For the work of our salvation needs would have his order so, 
And the multiform deceiver’s art by art would overthrow ; 
And from thence would bring the medicine whence the venom of the foe. 


Wherefore, when the sacred fullness of the appointed time was come, 
This world’s Maker left his Father, left his bright and heavenly home, 
And proceeded, God incarnate, of the Virgin’s holy womb. 


Weeps the Infant in the manger that in Bethlehem’s stable stands , 
And his limbs the Virgin Mother doth compose in swaddling bands, 
Meetly thus in linen folding of her God the feet and hands. 


Thirty years among us dwelling, his appointed time fulfilled, 
Born for this, he meets his passion, for that this he freely willed ; 
On the cross the Lamb is lifted, where his life-blood shall be spilled. 


He endured the shame and spitting, vinegar and nails, and reed ; 
As his’blessed side is opened, water thence and blood proceed ; 
Earth, and sky, and stars, and ocean, by that flood are cleansed indeed. 


Faithful cross! above all other, one and only noble Tree ! 
None in foliage, none in blossom, none in fruit thy peers m y be. 
Sweetest wood and sweetest iron, sweetest weight is hung on thee! 


” Bend thy boughs, O Tree of glory! thy relaxing sinews bend ; 
For a while the ancient rigor that thy birth bestowed suspend, 
And the King of heavenly beauty on thy bosom gently tend. 


Thou alone wast counted worthy this world’s ransom to uphold ; 
For a shipwrecked race preparing harbor, like the Ark of old ; 
With the sacred blood anointed from the wounded lamb that rolled. 


Laud and honor to the Father, laud and honor to the Son, 
Laud and honor to the Spirit, ever three and ever one ; 
Consubstantial, coéternal, while unending ages run. 
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SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS IN ITALY. 


Tue origin of sculpture lies back in re- 
mote antiquity. It started in a religious 
idea—a desire to represent the gods in 
the form of men; but it was the ma- 
terialistic longing of depraved man to 
make the objects of divine worship vis- 
ible and tangible. Among the Egyptians, 
with whom it commenced, there was little 
of accurate drawing, or freedom in atti- 
tude, and next to nothing of grace or re- 
fined sentiment. Anatomy was poorly 
understood, and they had no substitute. 
They wrapped up and stiffened their 
rulers into mummies, when they buried 
them, and they hewed their gods into the 
same clumsy shapes. And, in a thou- 
sand years; they made very little im- 
provement. 

The Greeks, who were an ideal people, 
took a long stride in the arts. Their 
modes of life, costumes, and public spec- 
tacles were peculiarly favorable to excel- 
lence in it. 

At the Olympic games the highest hon- 
ors were bestowed on the successful ath- 
letes, and models were made of those 
who were oftenest victors. In these 
games and these casts the artist studied 
all the attitudes and airs of form and 
movement, and in the finest displays of 
ease, agility, and strength. They knew 
but little, at first, of anatomy, but in 
such opportunities for studying the living 
man they had more than an equivalent. 
These exhibitions awakened the imagina- 
tion, and inspired enthusiasm. Anatomy 
does neither. It is a rule, an implement, 
necessary to the negative excellence of 
correctness. Nothing but genius, how- 
ever, can bring out by the rule or with- 
out it, the beauty, dignity, and true 
nobleness of the art. In the age of 
Pericles, the Greeks carried it to perfec- 
tion. Nothing has exceeded the chief 
works of the masters in that ssthetic 
and artistic period. Its productions have 
been, and will continue to be, the models 
for the ages. 

As to the material in which it works, 


some.” 


sculpture admits of very little variety. 
Its most masterly achievements are in 
pure white marble. And it is a perfectly 
open and honest art. It knows none of 
the tricks of light and shade, trusts noth- 
ing to perspective or foreshortening, and 
plays no cheats on the eye or the senses. 
Its province is to present what of truth 
and beauty, sentiment and sublimity, in 
action, repose, or suffering, there can be 
embodied in cold colorless forms. The 
delight which it affords to its lovers is 
more intellectual and of a higher order 
than that imparted by music or painting. 
Hence its admirers are fewer, but it re- 
pays their love with a richer reward. 

The Romans inherited all the wealth 
of the Greeks in this art; but like spend- 
thrifts, adding nothing of their own, they 
squandered what they received in luxury 
and sensuality, or allowed it to remain 
buried in the rubbish of their ruins. 
They were too much occupied in foreign 
wars, and in the schemes and struggles 
of successive rulers and dynasties to 
have much time or taste for the fine arts. 
The revival of learning in the fifteenth 
century led to a revival of the arts. 
Michael Angelo, who was an architect 
and painter as well as sculptor, stands 
above all modern artists in the sublimity 
of his conceptions, and the magnitude 
and variety of his undertakings. He 
was born in 1474, and educated at Flor- 
ence, under the patronage of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. His first attempt in sculpture 
was a Laughing Faun. Lorenzo, who 
visited him as he was finishing it, said: 
“You have given the old man all his 
teeth, but you should remember that a 
person at that age has generally lost 
Young Angelo caught the sug- 
gestion, broke out one of the teeth, and 
drilled a hole in the gum to indicate that 
it had fallen out. Lorenzo was so de- 
lighted with the work, and with the sim- 
plicity as well as skill of the scholar, that 
he took him into his favor and extended 
to him every facility for improvement. 
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Jalius IL, who was placed in the 
Papal chair in 1503, and who had an un- 
hounded admiration of the young sculp- 
tor’s genius, commissioned him to erect 
for him a mausoleum. A design was 
composed which, it is said, would have 
surpassed in grandeur, beauty, and rich- 
ness of ornament, every thing of the kind, 
ancient or modern. But the church of 
St. Peter}s in which Angelo was to select 
asite for it, was found ill adapted to such 
a magnificent structure. This determined 
Julius to rebuild it. To this design of a 
mausoleum for a pope, says Vasari, “‘ are 
we indebted for that celebrated edifice, 
the completion of which occupied one 
hundred and fifty years, and which now 
stands the grandest display of architec- 
tural splendor that ornaments the Christ- 
ian world.” He executed a statue of 
Christ, of natural size, which is regarded 
as one of his finest single pieces. It is 
highly finished, and fails only where 
every such attempt must fail essentially, 
in expressing the Infinite. As human it 
is nearly perfect; as divine, it is nothing. 
In the statue of Moses, he succeeded bet- 
ter in what he attempted, because he did 
not attempt the impossible. The law- 
giver sits in antique robe, with tangled 
hair, and long flowing beard, resting one 
arm on the tables of the law. It is hard- 
ly possible for the work to be seen at a 
greater disadvantage. A colossal figure 
that requires elevation and distance to 
give it truth and-effect, right before one’s 
eyes, and on which he can lay his finger, 
strikes him at first as monstrous. But 
even here repeated visits and study will 
bring out the artist’s idea—the sovereign- 
ty of law, in the great leader of God’s 
people. That grand forehead, that air of 
profound thought, and of majesty and 
command, that huge chest, and those 
brawny arms so full of power, made me 
feel, as I might have'felt had I stood at 
the foot of the mount of the Law amid 
thunderings and lightnings, when the 
Great Law-giver came down to meet his 
faithful servant on the top of it. It 
speaks to a thoughtful observer, and 
makes him listen. There is awe, terror, 
and sublimity in its language, a stern re- 
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pulse to every thing disloyal or impure, 
which says, “Sanctify them to-day, and 
to-morrow, and let them wash their 
clothes.” And I could not help sympa- 
thizing with the ancient wanderers in 
their reply, “All that the Lord hath 
spoken we will do.” It is the master- 
piece of Angelo in this line, and more 
characteristic of the grandeur of his in- 
tellect than any other production of his 
chisel. There is but one fit place for it, 
that is St. Peter’s. If a Christian church 
must be turned into a sculpture gallery, 
this piece of the great architect of the 
edifice should have the first place in it. 

Canova, who died in 1822, did much to 
restore sculpture from the decline into 
which it had fallen. He studied nature, 
as the masters always do, and must, do, to 
become masters, and brought the arts 
back to the canons of the ancients. He 
is called “the sculptor of the graces.” 
Beauty, delicacy, elevated moral senti- 
ment, and high finish, characterize most 
of his works—his Cupid and Psyche, 
his Venus and Adonis, the Hebe—which 
one calls ‘a work of infinite grace” — 
the statue of the mother of Napoleon, 
and of Pauline his sister. The artist’s 
aim was to combine with the graces of 
position and forn® truth and purity, and 
loveliness of disposition and character, to 
clothe the highest ideai beauty in the 
reality of formulated human affections. 
And, though he did not always reach the 
goal, he greatly exceeded the men of his 
time and obtained a marked preémi- 
nence. 

But as an American I[ was particularly 
interested in our American sculptors— 
Crawford, Greenough, and Powers. The 
first of these, residing at Rome, was ab- 
sent; and I saw in his studio only a few 
of his smaller pieces. He has passed 
away from earth, but his fame remains, 
and he still lives in the hearts of those 
who knew his worth ; and his works will 
long keep him in the memory of those 
who love his art. A little impatience, 
which is often the fault of genius, and 
sometimes leaves a fine conception with- 
out an equally fine finish, makes one 
feel, in reviewing his. works, that he was 
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greater than any of his productions, that 
he might have done better, with a little 
more patient labor. 

Greenough—he too has gone—open, 
genial, and generous, the patron of ar- 
tists, as well as lover of his art. He lived 
in his work. It was his delight. By dint 
of patient Zabor he gained his laurels in 
Italy, where all artists have to go to gain 
them. He returned full of enthusiastic 
desire to diffuse his knowledge and love of 
the art among his countrymen. Alas! his 
warm love was wasted in the very Athens 
of America, on hearts that were stone- 
cold and dead to the objects of his love. 
And he died, if not of disappointment, 
yet in disappointment and with great sor- 
row. He had nearly completed his group 
for the Capitol at Washington, when I was 
at Florence. And he felt, as one may 
well feel, in finishing a noble design for a 
national monument. He may have had 
some presentiment that it would be his 
last work, as it was.. He certainly seem- 
ed to think it his dest, and he was soon to 
leave beautiful artistic Italy, to set it up 
and finish it in the Capitol. The concep- 
tion is historical and yet ideal—the con- 
flict of the Anglo-Saxons in this land 
with the aboriginal Indian race, and their 
triumph. The composétion is as admira- 
ble as the conception. The brawny 
savage has just made his attack on the 
intruding Saxon family. The mother has 
discharged at him the old family firelock, 
now lying on the ground, and holds her 
babe protectingly in her arms. The fa- 
ther, coming to the rescue, seizes the arm 
of the savage holding an uplifted toma- 
hawk, and, bringing him partly to the 
ground, stands leaning over him in the 
air of quiet triumph. The expression of 
the two faces, and the attitudes of the 
prominent figures, depict the characteris- 
tics of the two races in the great struggle. 
Here the artist expended all his powers. 
The contrast of the intellectual with the 
merely animal—of the cultivated with the 
humiliated savage state, and the superi- 
ority of moral power over physical force, 
are brought out with truthfulness and 
genuine feeling. But the hand was cold 
that chiseled it, before it reached this 
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country, and it never received those final 
finishing touches designed for it by the 
artist. 

Powers, a native of Woodstock, in that 
Switzerland State of Vermont, early 
adopted the salutary injunction, Gnothi 
seauton, written over the entrance to the 
Temple of Delos. He wisely judged that 
aman can do that best for which he has 
a peculiar taste, or “turn.” And find- 
ing, or fancying, that he had not much 
imagination and power of grouping, he 
confined. himself very much to single 
pieces. These are his forte. Here he 
has made himself a perfect master. His 
busts are unequaled by any living ar- 
tist, and are surpassed by only a few of 
the ancient masters. The only artist in 
Italy who claims to vie with him, with 
characteristic Italian vanity says : ‘I and 
Powers are the only men in Italy who 
know how to made good heads.” The 
Fisher Boy and the Greek Slave are 
well known to the lovers of the art, 
and illustrate the peculiar genius of the 
artist, his accurate knowledge of the laws 
of human thought and feeling, of moral 
as well as mental philosophy, and the 
fine, almost life-giving, touch of the chis- 
el. But the charm of his works is fully 
equaled by the elegant simplicity and 
urbanity of his manner with which, in pea- 
jacket and paper cap, with chisel in hand, 
he welcomes his friends to his studio and 
the socialities of his family. He is one 
of the “lions” of Florence, and indeed 
of Italy. You hear him talked about 
among artists everywhere. But he seems 
totally unconscious of it, and retains, af- 
ter so many years of absence, his"love 
of country in all its freshness and 
strength. ‘I want to go back,’ he said 
tome. “It is hard to live away from 
one’s native land.” ‘* Why don’t you go 
back, Mr. Powers?’ “TI can’t live there. 
I could not find workmen to execute my 
designs—or purchasers when they were 
executed,”’ 

There are a few pieces of sculpture in 
Italy, of which almost every school-boy 
has heard something, but of which no 
description can convey the faintest idea, 
such as is gained by a single glance of 
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the eye. Of these the most noted are 
the Apollo Belvidere—so-called from the 
octagonal space which it occupies in the 
Vatican gallery—the Dying Gladiator and 
the Venus de Medici. The last is in the 
Pitti Gallery at Florence, the other two 
at Rome ; but all three are of Grecian art. 

The Apollo was found in the ruins at 
Antium, and placed by Pope Julius II. 
in the Belvidere, where, with the ex- 
ception of a short visit to Paris, in the 
reign of Napoleon, it has remained ever 
since. It is six feet and ten inches in 
height, of exquisite Carrara marble, and 
represents the god in the fabled conflict 
with the Python. He has just discharg- 
ed the successful arrow, and is holding 
the bow in one hand with the other 
stretched out in the direction of the 
foe. His quiver hangs from the right 
shoulder, and a mantle gracefully falls 
over the extending arm. The god is in 
the act of stepping forward, with the air 
of an exultant human victor, rather than 
the calm unconscious .dignity of an im- 
mortal. The head, wholly human, yet 
masterly, is turned toward the right 
shoulder, with a little of surprise minglea 
with the triumph. Every feature glows 
in youthful regal beauty and conscious 
power. The flash of anger is just passing 
from the eye, giving place to a kind of 
satisfied revenge. An emotion of scorn 
slightly curls the lip. The flush of 
victory distends the nostrils, dilates 
the heaving chest, and, to the steady, 
dreamy, abstracted gaze, the fascinating 
figure puts on the air and movement of 
real life. It thinks, and feels, and seems 
to speak to you, and you to it. 

Iam not a connoisseur or a critic. I 
can tell how I felt in viewing it, but not 
very philosophically why I felt so, ex- 
cept that the art mastered me. ‘“ No 
cast, drawing, or design,” says an ac- 
complished writer, “‘ had conveyed to my 
mind the faintest image of its perfection. 
I could gaze upon it forever with undi- 
minished admiration ; and like the Athe- 
nian, who thought him unfortunate who 
had not seen the Olympian Jupiter of 
Phidias, I pity the man who has not 
seen the Apollo Belvidere,” 
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“ Which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought ; 
And time himself hath hallowed it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust ; nor hath it caught 
The tinge of years, but breathes: the flame 
with which ’twas wrought.” 


The Dying Gladiator Pliny describes 
as a wounded man who perfectly ex- 
presses just how much life remains in 
him. It can not be determined whether 
the subject is a historical fact or alle- 
gory. Probably it is the inspiration of 
some Grecian artist, representing the de- 
parted glory of his own or of some other 
race or nation. But this question is of 
little consequence. No lover of the art 
ever asks it in the presence of the figure. 
It is a little larger than life. The victim 
has been reduced to vassalage, which is 
indicated by the rope around his neck. 
He has fallen by a mortal blow from 
some enemy, and the idea of the artist 
culminates in the struggle of the life and 
death forces, and the triumph of the lat- 
ter. He raises himself a little from his 
fall, and rests partly on his right arm. 
His weapon of defense is by his side, and 
his horn of plenty lies broken on the 
ground. Death is seen creeping along 
stealthily over the limbs and through the 
whole frame. He tries to lift his eyes, 
but they droop, and with difficulty does 
he keep his leaning head from falling 
quite upon his breast. The very marble 
shows his limbs to be full of languor and 
increasing faintness. His arm bends un- 
der his sinking body. The lip is com- 
pressed and the forehead knit and wrin- 
kled with pain. The hair is thick and 
clotted with dust and the death sweat. 
The pulse beats feebler and feebler, and 
the whole frame seems sinking; and as 
you turn to go away, you hear him fall, 
and he breathes his last. 

And it is not all imagination. It is 
not a mere picture. As you stand there 
it is to you a real struggle, despair, and 
death. The cold, dead marble is instinct 
with a kind of dying life. Even Mr. Hil- 
lard, who proclaims himself “ a heretic” 
before the Venus de Medici, and “‘a down- 
right infidel” before Canova’s Venus, ac- 
knowledges himself a captive to the Dy- 
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ing Gladiator. From the effect it pro- 
duced on him, he places it “‘at the head 
of all the statues in the world.” “ This 
natural and melancholy picture,” writes 
Dr. Bell, one of the most judicious critics, 
“is like a ballad chanted in its coarse, 
simple melody, which makes a truer im- 
pression on the heart than the highest 
strains of epic song.’ 

The other of these masterly pieces, 
which I know not how to describe, and 
yet can not pass by, is the Venus de 
Medici. It is supposed by some to bea 
copy of the Cnidean Venus, by Praxiteles. 
It has also been attributed to Scopas and 
to Phidias. But it is more probably 
the production of Cleomenes of Athens, 
whose name it bears on the pedestal. 
The arms which had been broken were 
restored by Bernini, but are not in per- 
fect keeping with the other parts. No 
one could mend such a work but the one 
who made it. It stands in the Tribune 
of the royal gallery at Florence, and has 
every advantage of light, surroundings, 
and position, and is the first object that 
strikes the eye on entering. 

It is called a goddess, and was design- 
ed to be a goddess, but it is not. It is 
the old Grecian master’s ideal woman. 
There is no divinity—nothing of the infi- 
nite in it. And “we ought not to think 
that the godhead is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device.” Some have ranked it in the 
class of purely ideal beauty, others have 
placed it in the grade of the voluptuous. 
It is neither one nor the other. About 
five feet in height, undraped, except in 
the garb of innocent Eve, with two cu: 
pids at its feet, it stands the masterly 
mingling of true womanly dignity, pure 
womanly passion, and the highest order 
of intellectual beauty, of which the 
Greeks had any idea, as belonging to the 
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female mind. It is the first conception 
of feminine loveliness in the whole of wo- 
man’s physiological, emotional, and men- 
tal being, which the art has ever pro- 
duced, and perhaps ever will produce. 
The entire figure is exquisite in its 
light and easy bearing, the graceful turn 
of the small but inimitable head, the fine 
open forehead, the delicate Grecian nose, 
the slightly pouting but speaking lips, 
and in the elastic, wave-like movement 
and contour throughout. There is just 
that consciousness of beauty in it—a bit 
of vanity so natural to woman, which 
shows the accuracy of the artist’s studies, 
and helps to make up the marvelous 
minuteness and truthfulness of his work. 
In ease and elegance, in simplicity and 
dignity, the air of freedom and of mod- 
esty, the slender, almost fragile form, 
asking for something firmer and stronger 
to lean on, which says, “ Protect me and 
trust me, treat me tenderly and faith- 
fully’—in all that constitutes the com- 
pleteness and perfection of womanhood, 
there is nothing in idea more pure, or art 
more charming. We may call it a poem 
or a ballad, a melody or a symphony, 
conceived in the most rhythmical and 
musical strains; but it is written, and 
must be read in song, in stone. The 
marble glowed in the hand of the artist, 
and yielded like wax, and took as by in- 
stinct every form of life and shape of 
beauty which he breathed upon it. Only 
one such inspiration has been granted to 
the art, as only one Niagara to nature... 


“We gaze, and turn away, and know not 
where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the 
heart 
Reels with its fullness ; there, forever there, 
Chained to the chariot of triumphant art, 
We stand as captives, and would not de- 
part.” 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SCOTT. 


Ir is difficult to believe that Winfield 
Scott, who was among us but a few weeks 
ago—one whom we looked upon as a co- 
' temporary—was really a prominent actor 
in the early days of the Republic, and, as 
one of the heroes of the second war with 
Great Britain, was on terms of intimacy 
with many of the leading men of the Re- 
volution. ‘To tell the story of his life—a 
life protracted to four-score years—is to 
describe nearly all that is glorious in the 
military annals of our country, from the 
commencement of the war of 1812 to the 
beginning of the late Rebellion. For 
more than half a century he was one of 
the foremost men of the land, the Amer- 
ican Bayard, sans peur et .sans reproche ; 
and at the close of the war with Mexico, 
he was ranked among the greatest living 
captains. His name and fame were as 
familiar in Europe as those of Welling- 
ton, Napier, Pelissier, McMahon, Todle- 
ben, are now known to us. His life ex- 
tended over the whole history of the 
United States under the Constitution, and 
it was truly said of him that he was the 
bodily presence of his country’s history. 
Few men have while living attained so 
wide a popularity, and been so firmly en- 
shrined in the hearts of their countrymen 
as Winfield Scott — Brevet Lieutenant- 
General in the Army of the United States, 
fifty-two years one of its Major-Generals, 
and twenty-three years its Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Winfield Scott— most appropriately 
named, for he never lost a battle—was a 
native of Virginia, having been born 
near Petersburgh, on the thirteenth of 
June, 1786. He was the grandson of an 
adherent of Prince Charles Edward, who 
fled to America from the bloody field of 
Culloden, where the Pretender’s cause 
was lost, and the son of Captain William 
Scott, an officer of the army of the Revo- 
lution. His preparatory studies having 
been completed, he entered William and 
Mary College, where he remained about 
two years, He studied law in the office 


of David Robertson ; and in 1806 was ad- 
mitted to the bar; and in the autumn of 
the year following proceeded to Charles- 
ton, South-Carolina, to practice his pro- 
fession. The failure to procure from the 
Legislature a special exemption from the 
general law requiring practitioners to have 
a year’s residence in the State defeated 
the object in view, and not improbably 
turned the whole current of his career; 
although it may be doubted from his sub- 
sequent life, whether the inclinations of 
young Scott qualified him for the duties 
and labors of the legal profession. His 
mind was naturally adapted to a more ac- 
tive and vigorous life. On his return to 
the North, after his visit to Charleston, 
the country was in the midst of the poli- 
tical excitement which attended renewed 
difficulties with England, and the enact- 
ment of the embargo law. Scott, who had 
during the summer of 1807, when hostil- 
ities with Great Britain seemed imminent 
ridden twenty-five miles by night, as soon 
as he heard the call for volunteers, and 
appeared on parade in the ranks of the 
Petersburgh dragoons next morning in 
a borrowed uniform, now hastened to 
Washington and applied for a commission 
in one of the new regiments about to be 
raised. In April, 1808, a bill was passed 
by Congress authorizing the increase of 
the regular army by the addition of eight 
new regiments ; and on the third of the 
next month, Scott received a commission 
as captain of light artillery. He recruit- 
ed his company in Petersburgh and 
Richmond, and was sent with it to join 
the command of General Wilkinson, in 
Louisiana. “ Young, frank, ardent, and 
bold, and cordially detesting Wilkinson, 
whom he regarded as a coward and an 
accomplice in the treason of Burr, he, 
with the hot-headed contempt of conse- 
quences which was a strong characteristic 
of the man through life, publicly express- 
ed his opinion of the commanding gener- 
al. Ata public table he said: “I never 
saw but two traitors, and these were Burr 
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and Wilkinson.”” The consequence was, 
a court of inquiry, partly into the matter 
and partly into a technical irregularity in 
his accounts, involving, however, no per- 
sonal dishonor. He was found guilty, 
and sentenced to suspension from rank, 
pay, and emolument for one year. The 
sentence was @ severe one, and its effect 
upon the popular mind was to make the 
young captain looked upon as a martyr 
to military discipline; and soon after his 
conviction he was entertained by leading 
citizens and army officers at a handsome 
public dinner, in testimony of their ap- 
preciation of his character. The period 
of his suspension he employed under the 
roof of Benjamin Watkins Leigh, in 
studying law, and in reading works on 
military science. ‘‘Should war come at 
last,” he wrote during this interval, ‘“‘ who 
knows but that I may yet write my his- 
tory with my sword?” Very soon after 
rejoining his company, he was assigned to 
a position on the staff of General Wade 
Hampton, grandfather of the Confederate 
cavalry leader, who had relieved Wilkin- 
son, “that unprincipled imbecile,” as 
Scott used to call him, of the command 
of the “new camp” of the United States 
- army neat Natchez. 

The repeated insults offered to the 
American flag by Great Britain through 
her cruisers, at length led to a declaration 
of war. The proclamation was issued in 
June, 1812, and in July Captain Scott 
was made Lieutenant-Colonel of the Sec- 
ond Artillery ; and with the companies 
of Barker and Tonson hastened to the 
Niagara frontier. He took post at Black 
Rock, near Buffalo, charged with the duty 
of protecting the navy-yard there estab- 
lished. The expedition planned against 
Queenstown Heights was carried into ex- 
ecution October thirteenth, 1812. Here he 
witnessed his first battle. Early on that 
morning Scott arrived at Lewiston, by a 
forced march from Black Rock, having of- 
fered his services in the proposed move- 
ment. They were declined, the arrange- 
ments having been already completed ; but 
permission was given him to post his com- 
mand at Lewiston, and act according to the 
requirement of circumstances, He placed 
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his batteries on the bank of the Niagara 
river, near the present Suspension Bridge. 
The Americans crossed, but their gallant 
efforts were unequal to the superior num- 
ber of the enemy. It was just after every 
commissioned officer of our forces had 
fallen on the field dead or wounded, that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott arrived and took . 
command, He was dressed in full uni- 
form, and standing six feet five inches, 
with his magnificent form and martial 
bearing, at once infused new courage into 
the troops. Mounting a log in front of 
his little army, he thus addressed them : 
“The enemy’s balls begin to thin our 
ranks, His numbers are overwhelming. 
In a moment the shock must come, and 
there is no retreat. We are in the begin- 
ning of a national war. Hull’s surrender 
is to be redeemed. Let us then die arms 
in hand. Our country demands the sa- 
crifice. The example will not be lost. 
The blood of the slain will make heroes 
of the living. Those who follow will 
avenge our fall and their country’s wrongs. 
Who dare to stand?” “Au!” was the 
emphatic response. The engagement was 
one of the most desperate recorded of 
that war; and although it ended in the 
defeat of the American forces, who were 
outnumbered three to one, the victory of 
the enemy was dearly purchased. They 
lost the brave General Brock, to whom a 
beautiful monument was erected in 1860 
on the spot where he fell. In the battle, 
Scott’s lofty stature. and personal daring 
rendered him a prominent mark for the 
Indian sharp-shooters, who, as in the in- 
stance recorded in the Life of Washing- 
ton, exerted their skill to the utmost to 
bring him down, but, without success. 
When urged by some of his officers be- 
fore the battle began to change his dress, 
he smiled and said: “ No, gentlemen, I 
will die, if I must, in my robes.”  Fail- 
ing in open conflict to destroy him, they 
gained access to his prison, after his sur- 
render to the British, and endeavored to 
murder him, but were foiled by his great 
agility and strength, until he was rescued 
from the two savages by the timely ar- 
rival of an English officer. 

Scott’s bravery on the heights of Queens- 
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ton was recognized after his release by 
his promotion to the position of Adjutant- 
General and Chief-of-Staff to General 
Dearborn. In May, 1813, he led the at- 
tack against Fort George, where he was 
severely wounded, and was knocked from 
his horse, but soon recovering forced the 
gate, and with his own hands pulled down 
the British flag, hoisting in its place the 
Stars and Stripes. Colonel Porter had 
dashed forward to perform the same ser- 
yice, when finding he had been anticipat- 
ed, he said: ‘“‘Confound your long legs, 
Scott! You have got in before me.” 
Among other engagements in which he 
bore a brilliant part in the campaign of 
this year, was the descent upon Toronto 
—then known as York—in July, and the 
capture of Fort Matilda on the St. Law- 
rence. In March, 1814, he was made’a 
Brigadier-General, and early in April 
joined General Brown on his march’ to 
the Niagara frontier. Almost immediate- 
ly after their arrival at Buffalo, Brown 
was called to Sackett’s Harbor, and left 
Scott in command, with orders to estab- 
lish there a camp of instruction. The 
good effects of General Scott’s labors 
were strikingly displayed at the battle of 
Chippewa, fought July fifth, 1814, when, 
after a long series of disasters, the Ameri- 
can arms gained a victory, small in itself, 
but most important in its moral effect, 
and wrung from the enemy the written 
acknowledgment of ‘the important fact 
that we (the British) have now got an 
enemy who fights as bravely as our- 
selves.” Scott, by his decision, dauntless 
courage, and impetuosity, gained a vic- 
tory over superior numbers of England’s 
best troops—veterans who had been pit- 
ted against the French in the Peninsula. 
As Scott led a battalion to the charge 
against the British right, he called out 
loudly: ‘‘The enemy say that we are 
good at long shot, but can not stand the 
cold iron! I call upon the Eleventh in- 
stantly to give the lie to that slander! 
Charge!’? The men who had defeated 
Massena and Soult in Spain, were beaten 
and driven from the field, before the ar- 
rival of the reserve under General. Brown. 
By this victory, which the commanding 
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officer generously acknowledged was duc 
to Scott, he added another leaf to the 
chaplet which was one day to adorn his 
brow. ‘“Brigadier-General Scott is enti- 
tled to the highest praise our country can 
bestow. His brigade covered itself with 
glory ;” is the language of the commander 
in his official report. 

After this came Scott's brilliant achieve- 
ment at Niagara, which won for him his 
title of the Hero of Lundy’s Lane, by 
which he was known to the country. 
The battle began about an hour before 
sunset on the twenty-fifth of July, and 
continued with unabated fury for several 
hours. At nine o’clock the enemy’s cen- 
tre alone remained firm, being posted on 
a ridge and supported by nine pieces of 
artillery, which caused great carnage in 
the American ranks. ‘Can you take 
that battery?” said Scott to Colonel 
James Miller. “Tl try,” was the gallant 
fellow’s curt reply, and the guns were 
soon in our possession; and before mid- 
night the renowned veterans of England 
were again driven from the battle-field by 
inferior numbers of Americans, whom 
they had boastfully threatened to drive 
from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The heroic Scott was borne 
from the glorious field near the close of 
the engagement with two wounds, and 
after having had several horses killed 
under him. He was taken to Buffalo, 
and thence to Williamsville, where he was 
placed in the charge of good nurses, under 
the same roof with the wounded British 
commander. For weeks his life was des- 
paired of. In September Philadelphia and 
Baltimore were threatened; and Scott, 
although still an invalid, was requested to 
take command of the troops assembled 
for the defense of those cities. Accom- 
panied by his aid, General Worth, he pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia, the Governor of 
Pennsylvania marching out at the head of 
the militia to receive him. 

For his distinguished gallantry at Chip- 
pewa and Niagara, or, as it is more fre- 
quently called, Lundy’s Lane, Scott was 
promoted to the rank of Major-General. 
When, in 1812, he was nominated to the 
President for a lieutenant-colonelcy, Mad- 
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ison objected on the ground of his youth, 
butatlast yielded; and when his name was 
presented for the commission of a Briga- 
dier-General at the close of the campaign 
of 1813, again the President made the 
same objection, but again yielded the 
point. When Scott’s friends, after his 
two famous victories had crowned the 
American army with glory, again present- 
ed his name to Mr. Madison. for promo- 
tion, the President replied: “Put him 
down a Major-General; I have done with 
objections to his youth.” He was then 
but twenty-eight years old. But this was 
not all. He received the thanks of Con- 
gress, and “in testimony of the high 
sense entertained by Congress of his dis- 
tinguished services in the successive con- 
flicts of Chippewa and Niagara, and of 
his uniform gallantry and good conduct 
in sustaining the high reputation of the 
arms of the United States,” he was 
awarded a gold medal. When the City 
Bank of New-York was robbed of a large 
amount of bullion, this medal, which Gen- 
eral Scott had left there for safe keeping, 
was left. All else of value had been 
taken. Some years afterward the old 
hero caught a rascal in the act of robbing 
him of his purse. The thief was put in 
custody, and placed in the same cell with 
the robber of the City Bank, who re- 
proached his light-fingered comrade of 
larcenious proclivities, for robbing the 
General. ‘When I took the money,” 
said he, “from the City Bank, I saw and 
well knew the value of that medal, as I 
examined it with my lantern; but I 
scorned to take from the soldier what 
had been given him by the gratitude of 
his country.” 

When peace was declared between the 
United States and Great Britain in 1815, 
the position of Secretary of War was 
offered to General Scott, but declined, as 
he was still suffering from his wounds. 
After assisting in reducing the army to 
the peace establishment, he was ordered 
to Europe, both for the restoration of his 
shattered health and for professional im- 
provement. He was also intrusted with 
an important diplomatic mission which he 
executed in such a manner as to elicit a 
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letter of thanks from the State Depart- 
ment, by order of the President. He was 
in Paris during its occupation by the 
allied armies, and saw, as well as made 
the acquaintance, of many of the great 
captains then in the French capital. He 
returned from Europe in 1816, and in 
1817 was married to Miss Maria Mayo, of 
Richmond, Va., who died a few years 
since in Rome, by whom he leaves three 
married daughters, and a number of 
grandchildren. With the exception of 
the publication of his ‘General Regula- 
tions for the Army,” in 1825, and several 
difficulties with General Jackson and 
others, which threatened to lead: to hostil: 
mutinies, he did nothing to bring himself 
into notice until the outbreak of the In- 
dian difficulties in the West, in the year 
1832. He was sent to Illinois in com- 
mand of an army, but had no opportunity 
of fighting. He, however, distinguished 
himself in another and nobler manner, 
During the passage from Buffalo to Chi- 
cago with about a thousand troops, the 
cholera broke out with such terrible vio- 
lence that on one vessel, on board of 
which were two hundred and twenty men, 
no less than one hundred and thirty cases 
of cholera and fifty deaths occurred in 
six days. On his arrival at the Missis- 
sippi River from Chicago, which then con- 
tained less than three hundred inhabit- 
ants, the same fearful pestilence made its 
appearance, causing dreadful havoc among 
the treops. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness and delicate care with which he 
attended to‘ the sufferers, fearlessly ex- 
posing himself to the contagion in his all- 
absorbing desire to alleviate the misery 
and suffering by which he was surround- 
ed. Soon after the termination of the 
Black Hawk war, General Scott was sent 
to South-Carolina, which then threatened 
the country with the civil war inaugurat- 
ed by her in 1861, and by his prudence 
and firmness saved the country from the 
horrors of an intestine struggle. In 
1835 he was ordered to Florida, but was 
soon recalled and sent to the Creek coun- 
try. His campaign here, too, was brief, 
and was closed by a court of inquiry, 
which terminated in his favor. He attri- 
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buted the summoning of this court to the 
personal enmity of his old enemy, Presi- 
dent Jackson. Following the regular 
course of events, we next find him con- 
summating his successful mission to the, 
Canada frontier, which was greatly excit- 
ed by the burning of the Caroline in 1837 ; 
superintending the removal of the Chero- 
kee Indians, in which he displayed, both 
energy and humanity; and settling, by 
his judicious course, the North-eastern 
Boundary disputes, which threatened to 
produce war with Great Britain. In 1841, 
on the death of General Macomb, he be- 
came Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
of the United States. 

The crowning success of Scott’s career 
was his glorious achievements during the 
Mexican war, which elicited the highest 
praise from Wellington, and placed him 
among the great captains of the nine- 
teenth century. Not the march of Alex- 
ander to the Indus, of Marlborough to 
the Danube, of Napoleon to Moscow, or 
Sherman to the Sea, was more wonder- 
ful than Scott’s triumphant march from 
Vera Cruz to the halls of the Montezumas, 
with"his little band of heroes. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Cortez, he fought 
his way to the capital of a nation num- 
bering many millions of inhabitants with 
a less number of muskets than Hancock’s 
corps mustered on the morning of the 
battle of the Wilderness, and entered the 
city at the head of six thousand men. 
This virtually ended the war, and the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was signed 
March 2, 1848. General Scott, of course, 
received a succession of popular ovations 
on his return to the United States, and 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
presented him with a joint resolution of 
thanks. A motion was repeatedly intro- 
duced to confer upon him the brevet rank 
of Lieutenant-General, but the persistent 
opposition of Jefferson Davis defeated it, 
and Scott did not receive this merited re- 
cognition of his noble services until 1855. 
The rank, in his commission, dated from 
March 29, 1847. George Washington, 
Winfield Scott, and Ulysses Simpson 
Grant have been the only recipients of 
this military rank since the foundation of 
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the Republic. His conduct in Mexico 
had been criticised, and he was subject- 
ed to the mortification of a court of in- 
quiry, which fully exonerated him, after 
a long and vexatious investigation. 

He was a candidate for nomination in 
the Whig Presidential Convention of 
1848, but the hero of Buena Vista was 
preferred to Scott. Four years later he 
received the nomination, but was defeat- 
ed by Franklin Pierce. In 1859 serious 
differences as to the boundary line of the 
United States and British America 
through the straits of Fuca having arisen, 
and a disputed military possession oc- 
curring, he was sent to that distant lo- 
cality where he happily established a sat- 
isfactory state of affairs and settled the 
difficulty. The late rebellion found Scott 
still incommand of the army, and every 
inducement was offered him by the South 
to join their cause, but his loyalty, like 
Farragut’s, was proof against them, and 
he unhesitatingly threw the weight of his 
great reputation on the side of the Union 
and the Government. In reply to a com- 
missioner from Virginia, who tendered 
him, in behalf of that commonwealth, the 
command of her forces in the coming 
struggle, he said: “I have served my 
country under the flag of the Union for 
more than fifty years, and so long as God 
permits me to live I will defend that flag 
with my sword, even if my own native 
State assails it.” As early as October, 
1860, General Scott urged the President 
to garrison the Southern forts, and he re- 
peatedly begged leave to send such troops 
as he could reach to Pensacola, Mobile, 
New-Orleans, and Charleston. He con- 
tinued at the head of the army, but too 
infirm to undertake an active campaign 
in the field, until October 31, 1861, when 
he was forced to address an application to 
the Secretary of War asking to be retired. 
“For more than three years,” said the old 
hero, “I have been unable from a hurt to 
mount my horse or walk more than a few 
paces at a time, and that with much pain. 
Other and new infirmities, dropsy and ver- 
tigo, admonish me that repose of mind 
and body, with the appliances of surgery 
and medicine, are necessary to adda little 
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toa life already protracted much beyond 
the usual span of man.” The next day 
the President and all the members of the 
cabinet waited on the General at his resi- 
dence, when Mr. Lincoln read the order re- 
lieving him, and conveying to him expres- 
sions of sadness and deep emotion at his 
withdrawal from the active control of the 
army. By special act of Congress he re- 
tained his full pay and allowances. 


“Not like the famous warriors of the world, 

Goes back to civic life our captain now, 

Sheathing his sword that he may guide the 
plow 

Till war’s red banners be again unfurled ! 

Not when his country needs his arm no more 

Quits he the field, but when she needs it 
most, 

Too worn and old to head her patriot host, 

And lead it on to victory as before ! 

Faint with the glorious wounds of Lundy’s 
Lane, 

(Wounds half the century old!) broken with 
years, 

And bowed with sorrow for his weeping land, 

What could he do that would not be in vain ? 

Nothing but turn and with a soldier’s tears 

Submit his good sword to a younger hand!” 


An eye-witness relates that one of 
‘the last occasions on which the General 
“appeared before his departure from Wash- 
ington, was at a Saturday afternoon in- 
strumental concert in the White House 


grounds by the Marine Band. It was 
quite the custom of Mr. Lincoln to appear 
for half an hour or so on the southern 
portico of the Executive Mansion during 
these concerts. Happening to be there 
on this afternoon with some Illinois friends 
of the President, I was included in the in- 
vitation to accompany him to the portico. 
We had been out there a quarter of an 
hour, perhaps, when one of the servants 
came to say that General Scott was at the 
door. The President immediately went 
to meet him, and directly returned with 
the Lieutenant-General in full uniform 
leaning on his arm. It was a sight worth 
something to see. The crowd in front 
of the house saw it, was hushed in rev- 
-erence a moment, and then broke vut 
into a hearty clapping of hands. The 
‘General stepped to the front and raised 
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his chapeau in acknowledgment. At this 
instant the band struck up “ Hail to the 
Chief,” while the people continued their 
plaudits. “You've got a good many 
young generals, Mr. President,” said he, 
turning to Mr. Lincoln; “ but they don’t 
forget the old general yet, do they ?” 
with a motion toward the people, and a 
decided emphasis on “don’t,” as if he 
had turned the question over and over in 
his mind. ‘ We could spare a hundred 
of them better than we could him,” an- 
swered Mr. Lincoln, as he supported him 
to a chair. “I thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent—I thank you,” said the General in 
conclusion. Were there tears in his eyes ? 
At least there were in the eyes of several 
of the persons who stood near. 

General Scott sailed for Europe in No- 
vember, with the hope of benefiting his 
health. He took passage in the steamer 
Arago for Havre. When they reached 
Southampton, it was ascertained that the 
Nashville was lying at that port, waiting 
to follow and capture the Arago. ‘This 
report brought the .old hero upon deck, 
and it is said he seemed quite equal to 
the action for which he promptly prepared 
the ship, on board of which was a cannon 
and a number of muskets and pistols. 
But the confederate cruiser did not fol- 
low, and General Scott lost the oppor- 
tunity of gaining a naval victory, or at 
least of fighting a battle at sea. Within 
a week after his arrival at Paris, came 
the news of the capture of Mason and 
Slidell, and of England’s preparations for 
war. Though he had an audience-day 
appointed with the Emperor, General 
Scott, with the alacrity which always 
characterized his action, returned home 
in the same steamer that took him to 
France, for the purpose of using his in- 
fluence with the Administration in the 
cause of peace. His years and infirmities 
—his desire for rest, were all forgotten 
by the noble old man, and he only re- 
membered that his country needed and 
was entitled to his services. 

During the years which followed, his 
advice was frequently sought by those in 
authority, and the President once went 
to West-Point to counsel with him. In 
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November, 1864, he published his auto- 
biography, which, as he said to the writer, 
“seemed to have excited the ire of the 
English.” In December, 1865, he -visit- 
ed the South, and spent a portion of the 
winter at Key West, Florida, and in New- 
Orleans. On his return to the North, 
the General spent a few weeks in New- 
York, and then went to West-Point, al- 
ways his favorite summer resort. There 
it was that he received the Prince of 
Wales and his party; there also the 
President spent several hours with him 
during the dark days of the Republic; 
and there, too, occurred the memorable 
interview between Scott and Grant, at 
which transpired the beautiful incident— 
a gift “from the oldest to the greatest 
General.” On his arrival at the West- 
Point Hotel, he said: “ Roe, I have come 
here to die.” Two weeks he lingered, 
and on the morning of May twenty-ninth, 
fell for a short time into a stupor, from 
which he emerged, retaining entire pos- 
session of his mental faculties and recog- 
nizing his friends and attendants to the 
last. A few minutes after cleven he pass- 
ed away so calmly and serenely, that the 
exact moment of his death was not known. 
In accordance with his expressed wish, 
he was buried in the West-Point ceme- 
tery. His funeral took place June first, 
and his remains were accompanied to 
their last resting-place by a numerous as- 
semblage of the most illustrious men of 
the land. 

General Scott was a man of true cour- 
age—personally, morally, and religiously 
brave. He was in manner, association, 
and feeling, courtly and chivalrous. He 
was always equal to the danger—great on 
great occasions. His unswerving loyalty 
and patriotism were always conspicuous 
and of such a lofty character, that had 
circumstances rendered the sacrifice ne- 
cessary, he would have unhesitatingly 
followed the glorious example of the Swiss 
hero of Sempach, who gave his life to his 
country six hundred years ago. All who 
appreciated his military genius regretted, 
when the late war was inaugurated, that 
the oldest and greatest American General 
was not in the prime of life—was not as 
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in the days when he drove back the vet- 
erans of the Spanish Peninsula at Chip- 
pewa—was net like the leader that led 
our invincible legions through the chap- 
paral-covered heights of Cerro Gordo ; 
against the pedrigal surrounding the 
field-work of Contreras, and stormed the 
castle-crowned fortifications of Chapul- 
tepec. General Scott was a man who 
spoke his mind so freely about people he 
disliked that he made many enemies. 
The last time we talked with him, he 
spoke of Jefferson Davis as “a dangerous 
man,” “the most malignant man I ever 
knew,” an “tnmitigated scoundrel,” ete. 
His temper was exacting, which occasion- 
ed himself and others much uneasiness ; 
and he once, in reference to this infirm- 
ity, quoted to the writer the words of 
Gustavus, whose temper was fiery, who 
said to those about him: “I bear with 
you in many things, you must bear with 
me in this.” Scott was equally as tena- 
cious about small and large things. A 
young army friend breakfasted with him 
at Delmonico’s, New-York, in February, 
1864, and in the course of their conver- 
sation, Scott mentioned that he was en- 
gaged in writing his memoirs; that he 
experienced a great deal of annoyance 
from his difficulty in obtaining accurate 
dates, etc., and deeply regretted that Ga- 
yarré, whom he had met before the war, 
had not published the third volume of 
his History of Louisiana, which he (Scott) 
knew was in manuscript. His friend re- 
marked that he thought he had seen the 
work in three volumes octavo. ‘‘ No! you 
haven’t seen three volumes. There are 
only two published, and the first is a 
small book,” replied the General. His 
visitor then added: ‘ It is my impression 
that I have seen three volumes ;”? when 
the old soldier settled the matter by say- 
ing, in his unanswerable manner: “ Your 
impressions are entirely wrong, Colonel.” 
An hour later a bulky volume, accom- 
panied by the following note, was freceiv- 
ed by the General : 


“Frema Avenve Horet, February 19. 
“My Dear GeneraL: I have much pleas- 
ure in sending you the third volume of Ge- 
yarré’s History of Louisiana which, I trust, 
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may contain the desired information. Should 
you wish to refer to the first volume of his 
work, you will find it at the Astor Library. 
It is an 8vo volume of about five hundred 
pages, published by Harper & Brothers of 
this city. 

“T have the honor to be, General, etc., 


“ ” 


When his young friend next saw Scott, 
in the month of October, he told him that 
the “ Memoirs” were completed and in 
press; that he (Scott) had closed them 
abruptly in the early part of the summer, 
as he then found that his egd was near. 

Physically, General Scott was “ framed 
in the prodigality of nature.” Not Cz- 
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sar, the “ Lion of the North,” or our own 
Washington, had a more majestic pres- 
ence. With his features all are familiar, 
through his numberless portraits. We 
may say of him as of Banquo, 


“He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart.” 


He has bequeathed to his country a name . 
pure and unspotted—a name than which 

the Republic has few indeed that shine 

with a brighter lustre, and a name that 

will go down to future generations with 

those of the greatest captains of the nine- 

teenth century. Like the old Roman, 


“The man is noble, and his frame folds in 
This orb o’ the earth.” 


ECCE HOMO. 


Tue Christian Church must be confess- 
ed to be the most wonderful institution 
or society in human history. To mere 
naturalism it is a stumbling-block and a 
puzzle. Supernaturalism is imbedded in 
it, in its origin and its progress, in its 
faith and its mighty works. If our vision 
is necessarily limited by the seen and 
temporal, whence this Church always 
bearing witness to the unseen and the 
eternal? In its character, its methods, 
and its objects, it is wholly unlike any 
other form of human life or society. Its 
laws are of another kind than those made 
by states ; its reliance is on another than 
an earthly arm; its ends far transcend 
any that are born of and return to the 
earth. And its history has been the most 

«remarkable the world has known, wheth- 
er we look at its vicissitudes, its victories, 
or its permanence ; while its auguries of 
future triumph are now larger and better 
than can' be claimed for any secular em- 
pire or republic. The wealth of human 
thought, of human faith, of human aspi- 
rations has been poured into this divine 
kingdom. All other institutions have 
their rise and their fall; this alone has 
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had its rise and a ceaseless career of vic- 
torious achievement against the strongest 
powers that could be brought to bear 
upon it. The gates of hell have not pre- 
vailed against it. And here is a series of 
facts as real and vital as any, for which 
the student of history and the lover of 
philosophy must needs seek some suf- 
ficient explanation. Can naturalism or 
rationalism master and marshal all these 
undeniable facts in harmony with their 
theories about human nature and destiny ? 

And this Church centres in one Per- 
son; from Him came its laws, its princi- 
ples, its faith, its sacraments, its author- 
ity. One Being appeared at the centre 
and turning-point of all historic time—a 
centre than which no other can be found— 
and established this Divine Kingdow, 
and made himself its centre of unity, 
and the direct object of personal faith to 
all who have belonged to it. His teach- 
ings, his life, and his death, the facts 
about his person and work constitute the 
vital substance of this new and marvel- 
ous economy—this dispensation of the 
fullness of time. Apart from all critical 
questions as to the life and character and 
nature of Jesus of Nazareth, so much is 
indisputably certain: he founded this un- 
earthly empire; he gave to it its impulse 
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and its strength ; and he has for eighteen 
hundred years been believed by millions 
of adoring hearts, in every clime and 
race; to be the ever-living and ever-pres- 
ent Divine Head and Lord of this mar- 
velous society, which has existed in the 
midst of all other institutions and king- 
doms, never yielding to them, never ab- 
sorbed by them, always surviving them ; 
and ever going on to fresh victories of 
benevolence and justice, leading, under 
the guidance of its Great Captain, the 
very van of the world’s progress ; inculcat- 
ing the virtues which make this life most 
perfect and blessed, while evermore point- 
ing, with serene faith, to another and 
higher life, for which this is but the por- 
tal and the preparation. The personal 
power, if we may so express ourselves, 
necessary to found and hold together 
such a society as the Christian Church, 
in the midst of, and in conflict with a 
world wholly arrayed against it !—this 
personal power came from Jesus Christ 
as really and truly as the personal power 
of a Ceesar or a Charlemagne shaped the 
destinies of Rome and of France; nay, 
more really and truly, for theirs was 
transient and local, while his has been 
all-pervading and perpetual. 

These two great facts, now, on the 
one hand, the existence of the Church 
with its special and unworldly character 
and aims, on the other hand, the unique 
and unrivaled power and influence of 
Christ as the founder and living centre of 
that Church—these facts stand out in 
such bold relief upon the very surface of 
human history, that no man can under- 
stand or explain this history until he can 
grasp and construe these facts. They 
are facts altogether independent of any 
minute and circumstantial criticism of the 
details of the evangelical biographies ; 
they are known and read of all men. 
And when materialism can deduce and 
construe these facts on its ‘own hypoth 
eses and methods, then, and not till then, 
will it obtain its loudly vaunted and 
prophesied victory over supernaturalism. 

The real interest and power of that re- 
markable volume, the Ecce Homo, centre 
in these two facts, though the anony- 
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mous author does not state his object 
definitely under just these points of view. 
Frequent allusions, however, and the 
scope of his argument, show that he has 
in mind—albeit sometimes almost uncon- 
sciously—just this state of the question 
between faith and unbelief. His work 
coming almost unheralded, and without 
the prestige of any great name, has gone 
through several editions in England, and 
has been widely read in our own country. 
It is quite manifest that the writer is not 
a clergyman by profession; or, if he be, 
he has a singular facility, and we may 
say felicity, in hiding the technicalities 
of his professional studies. He is more 
probably some studious and thoughtful 
layman, like Isaac Taylor, abundantly 
informed as to the tendencies and criti- 
cisms of the times, free from the tram- 
mels of any special confession, and able 
to grapple with these great questions in 
an earnest and philosophical spirit. His 
style is clear and manly, rising at times 
toa high order of eloquence. He deals 
with familiar facts and themes in an un- 
hackneyed method, almost careless of 
what others may have said. The im- 
pression made upon every reader is, that 
he is in converse with a strong, indepen- 
dent, and original thinker, who finds 
rich gold among the very refuse of the 
mines, and also opens new lodes and 
veins of the virgin ore. His evident sin- 
cerity and truth-loving spirit, his mani- 
fest freedom from party and sect, add to 
the attraction of his volume. Some of 
hig criticisms are hasty and partial; he 
does not seem familiar with many of the 
vexed questions about the particulars of 
Christ’s life, and about the authorship 
and relation of the four Gospels; in 
philology he is evidently not well versed ; 
a certain haze floats about his opinions 
on some essential points—essential to his 
argument as well as to the faith; his 
conclusions as to the person of Christ are 
left, it may be intentionally, vailed or 
half uttered; and yet the book, as a 
whole, is one of absorbing interest, has a 
special and peculiar plan, and makes ey- 
ery reader eager to know what he may 
still have to say in his promised volume 
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on Christ as the creator of modern re- 
ligion and theology. And even though 
the results of the volume may not be 
wholly satisfactory, particularly in what 
concerns the biography and person of 
Christ, yet the tone and spirit of the 
book are admirable, especially in contrast 
with the total lack of moral earnestness 
and spiritual insight so painfully marked 
in Renan’s Life of Jesus and in his later 
and still more superficial work on the 
Apostles. 

And yet, after all, the chief interest in 
this work springs from the growing in- 
terest in the subject itself—the Person of 
Christ in its relations to the origin and 
nature of the Christian Church. The 
conflict with unbelief is rapidly tending 
in this direction. The logic of the case 
leads to this. In the last result, all turns 
upon the character and testimony of 
Jesus Christ. In the last analysis, it 
comes to faith in him—his teachings, his 
mission, his person, his work. If the 
character and testimony of Christ are 
unassailable, or can be victoriously de- 


fended against all attacks, the triumph 


of the faith is assured. Here is the only 
point where all is to be gained or all lost. 
This is distinctly seen by the keen-sight- 
ed rationalism of modern times. And 
hence the main object of the critical infi- 
delity of the age is and must be, to show 
that we have no certain warrant for the 
faith we put in the testimony of Jesus; 
that his biographies are suspicious and 
conflicting, and of uncertain date and 
authorship ; that we have not a legitimate 
record of his exact words ; or, that even 
where we have such a record, it does not 
authorize the unlimited credit which has 
been assigned to him. 

In striking contrast with such ‘depreci- 
ation of the person and testimony of Je- 
sus, the author of the Ecce Homo accepts 
the evangelical record as trustworthy, in 
the same way with other histories and 
biographies. He does not go into the 
minutize of criticism, in order to settle the 
text ; but he plants himself on the broad 
ground of general and sufficient testimo- 
ny, and argues from the main facts and 
sayings, as these appear in the original 
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documents. This method has been found 
fault with. But an author has a right to 
choose his line of argument, and to take 
some things for granted. If called upon 
to prove the substantial trustworthiness 
of the gospels, he would doubtless be able 
todo so. He starts with that. 

His design, as defined in the Preface, is 
to answer the question, What was Christ’s 
object in founding the society which is 
called by his name, and how is it adapt- 
ed to attain that object? But this state- 
ment hardly covers all the ground tra. 
versed. For the object of Christ can not 
be fairly understood without some defi- 
nite view of his history, character, and 
person. All this is also intimated by the 
author, where he says that after reading 
many books about Christ, he “ was con- 
strained to confess that there was no his- 
torical character whose motives, objects, 
and feelings remained so incomprehensi- 
ble to him.” He resolved then “to re- 
consider the whole subject from the be- 
ginning ;” to place himself in imagination 
in the circumstances of Christ’s early life, 
and trace out his biography from point to 
point, accepting “ those conclusions about 
him, not which church doctors or even 
apostles have sealed with their authority, 
but which the facts themselves critically 
weighed appear to warrant.” 

This, now, is a perfectly legitimate 
method of inquiry, and has certain at- 
tractions from its novelty. And though 
scientifically we may find a deficiency in 
respect to “the critical weighing ” of the 
facts, yet at the same time it is but just 
to the author to say, that the facts on 
which he rests his argument are of so gen- 
eral a character, and so interwoven with 
the whole text and texture of the gos- 
pels, that few, excepting very advanced 
skeptics, would doubt about them. The 
work, too, we think, would have gained 
in argumentative clearness if the author 
had more cdrefully stated, first, the con- 
clusions to which the facts force him to 
come as to Christ’s person ; and, second- 
ly, as to his kingdom and his object in 
founding it. Both are essential to the 
argument, and both are in the book. 
Only such a person as Christ could nave 
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founded sucha kingdom. From the na~ 
ture of his kingdom, too, we may reason 
back to his own nature, and in this way 
connect the two. This is often implied, as 
ina striking passage, (p. 191:) ‘* Few in- 
deed are those to whom it is given to in- 
fluence future ages. Yet some have ap- 
peared who have been as ‘levers to up- 
lift the earth androll it in another course.’ 
Homer by creating literature, Socrates by 
creating science, Caesar by carrying civil- 
ization inland from the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, Newton by starting science on 
a career of steady progress, may be said 
to have attained this eminence. But 
these men gave a single impact, like that 
which is conceived to have first set the 
planets in motion; Christ claims to be a 
perpetual attractive power, like the sun, 
which determines their orbit. They con- 
tributed to men some discovery, and pass- 
ed away; Christ’s discovery is himself. 
To humanity struggling with its passions 
and its destiny, he says: Cling to me, 
cling ever closer to me. If we believe 
St. John, he represented himself as the 
Light of the World, as the Shepherd of 
the souls of men, as the Way to immor- 
tality, as the Vine or Life-Tree of Hu- 
manity.” And afterward, speaking of 
Christ’s matchless humility, he adds : 
“When we have fully pondered the fact 
‘that he was a humble man,’ we may be 
in a condition to estimate the force of the 
evidence, which, submitted to his mind, 
could induce him, in direct opposition to 
all his tastes and instincts, to lay claim, 
persistently, with the calmness of entire 
conviction, in opposition to the whole reli- 
gious world, in spite of the offense which 
his own followers conceived, to a domain 
more transcendent, more universal, more 
complete, than the most delirious votary 
of glory ever aspired to in his dreams.” 
The method of inquiry adopted by our 
author, we Say, is a legitimate one. He 
forgets the creeds and the theologies of the 
Church ; he does not start to prove cer- 
tain doctrines, or a certain frame-work of 
doctrines, about Christ’s person and 
work. But his object is to go back to 
the first facts, to follow the historical or- 
der, to work out from the beginning. He 
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goes to the rills and the fountains. There 
was such a historic personage as Jesus 
Christ—a real, living man; he said and 
did such and such things; he put forth 
certain claims ; he did a great work, which 
has survived him; he manifested extra- 
ordinary powers ; he achieved the great- 
est moral and spiritual triumph known in 
history: Who is He? From what he 
did and is doing, what inference can be 
made as to his person—as to what we 
are to believe concerning him? It may 
be that in doing this we shall only come 
back to the old ground, that we shall 
have, after all, at the end to repeat the old 
and hallowed words of the liturgies, and 
confessions, and theologies of the Christ- 
ian Church; but even if we do, we shall 
come at them in another way than that 
of learning them by rote and through 
tradition. Instead of going to any earth- 
ly teacher, or book, we will go directly to 
the Great Teacher himself, and hear his . 
words, and see his deeds, and: survey 
what he has wrought, and then ask our 
selves, Who and what is He? This is cer- 
tainly a legitimate, and it is also what we 
may call a living method. And though 
we believe that the result of it would and 
can only be to confirm the substantial 
teachings of the Church, yet to many 
minds a new power will thus be given to 
the old words ; ¢they will cease to be for- 
mulas, and seem more like spiritual real- 
ities. Faith may thus be quickened and 
enlarged ; for faith, in distinction from 
thought, rests ultimately in persons and 
facts—it seeks what is living. And for 
theology, too, as well as for faith, there 
may be a great gain, when we can see al) 
its main truths grouped around Christ as 
their living and personal centre. For, af- 
ter all, it is in him that we must believe 
for salvation, and not in a mere doctrine 
about him. One of the merits of this 
work is, that it fosters and increases this 
living sense of a personal relation to 
Christ, not neglecting or denying a cer- 
tain mysterious and vital union with him. 
Thus, in speaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
which he does not, however, bring out in 
all its aspects, the writer says, “that 
Christ did not regard it as possible to 
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unité men to each other, but by first unit- 
ing them to himself ;” this union ‘does 
not depend merely on the natural pas- 
sion of humanity implanted in their 
breasts, nor merely on the command of 
Christ calling that passion into activity, 
but upon a certain intimate personal con- 
tact between Christ and his followers. 
The union of mankind, but a union be- 
gun and subsisting only in Christ, is 
what the Lord’s Supper sacramentally ex- 
presses.” 

The same idea is brought out in a more 
analytic way in the admirable chapter on 
the Enthusiasm of Humanity. One of 
Christ’s main objects was to generate an 
enthusiastic love, in contrast with the in- 
tense selfishness with which the world 
was “crusted and frosted over.” This 
could not be done by direct command; 
and, such is human nature, that few, if 
any, can come to such love in a direct 
- way. “Humanity,” he truly says, “is 
neither a love for the whole human race, 
nor a love for each individual of it, but a 
love for the race, or for the ideal of man, 
in each individual.” And the way in 
which we come to such love is by and 
through Christ alone ; he “ believed it to 
be possible to bind men to their kind, but 
on one condition—that they were first 
bound fast to himself. We stood forth as 
the representative of men, he identified 
himself with the cause and with the in- 
terests of all human beings; he was des- 
tined, as he began before long obscurely 
to intimate, to lay down his life for them.” 
“* And as love provokes love, many have 
found it possible to conceive for Christ an 
attachment the closeness of which no 
words can describe, a veneration so pos- 
sessing and absorbing the man within 
them, that they have said, ‘I live no more, 
but Christ lives in me.’ Now such a feel- 
ing carries with it, of necessity, the feel- 
dng of love for all human beings.” This 
is certainly very finely brought out, and 
‘brings into distinct view the special cha- 
racter of Christian love to man, as dis- 
tinguished from a mere humanitarian 
sympathy and affection. We love the 
race in and through Christ, and for his 
sake. In many works, even of Christian 
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ethics, this vital point is but imperfectly 
apprehended. 

The main divisions of the work are only 
two ; the first has no special caption ; the 
second and larger half is on “Christ's 
Legislation.” The first part consists of 
certain selected points from Christ’s per- 
sonal history, which are intended to bring 
the reader directly to him, as the living 
head and source of a new order of things 
in the world. But it strikes us, that the 
author had not a clear and full perception 
of what he really meant to do in this 
Part; what he says is always thought- 
ful and often ingenious, but it is not 
worked up into any one idea or scheme. 
If it was intended to bring out the main 
points or facts in Christ’s biography, it is 
too meagre and fragmentary; if it was 
meant to present the lineaments of his 
personal character, and thus to show the 
source of his influence, it is too incom- 
plete ; nor yet does it serve as a strict and 
full historical introduction to what follows. 
And, besides, that lack of historical and 
philological criticism, to which we have 
already alluded, is here most apparent. 
The subjects discussed, in eight chapters, 
are: The Baptist, the Temptation, the 
Kingdom of God, Christ’s Royalty, 
Christ’s Credentials, Christ’s Winnow- 
ing Fan, Conditions of Membership in 
Christ’s Kingdom, Baptism, Reflections 
on the Nature of Christ’s Society. The 
“temptation” is viewed under a novel, 
not to say singular aspect, as indicating 
Christ's dawning consciousness of super- 
natural powers. It is admitted to con- 
tain miraculous elements; and miracles, 
though ‘extremely improbable,” may 
yet be conceded on “a great concurrence 
of evidence,” such as we have for Christ's 
healing of diseases, for his resurrection, 
and the like. “Exaggerations and even 
inventions ” are, he says, mixed up in the 
biographies of Christ with genuine facts. 
In the account of the temptation, for in- 
stance, there “may be exaggeration in its 
details, but in its substance it can scarce- 
ly be other than true.” The chapter on 
“Christ’s Royalty” emphasizes these 
points; that he claimed to be the Found- 
er, the Legislator, and in a certain high 
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“and peculiar sense, the Judge, of a new 
and divine society. In Christ’s scheme, 
“three points strike us with astonish- 
ment.” First, “its prodigious original- 
ity ;” second, “the calm confidence with 
which it was carried out;” third, ‘its pro- 
digious success.” The seal of his creden- 
tials wasin his miracles ; but in respect to 
these, his magnanimous self-restraint in 
the use of his power is eloquently enforced 
as one of the chief means of his unrivaled 
influence. ‘This temperance in the use of 
supernatural power is the masterpiece of 
Christ. It is a moral miracle superin- 
duced upon a physical one. This repose 
in greatness makes him surely the most 
sublime image ever offered to the human 
imagination.” ‘It was the combination 
of greatness and self-sacrifice which won 
men’s hearts, the mighty powers held 
under a mighty control, the unspeaka- 
ble condescension, the Cross of Christ.” 
“Witnessing his sufferings, and con- 
vinced by the miracles they saw him 
work that they were voluntarily endured, 
men’s hearts were touched, and pity for 
weakness blending strangely with won- 
dering admiration of unlimited power, an 
agitation of gratitude, sympathy, and as- 
tonishment, such as nothing else could 
ever excite, sprang up in them; and 
when, turning from his deeds to his 
words, they found this very self-denial 
which had guided his own life prescribed 
as the principle which shall guide theirs, 
gratitude broke forth in joyful obedience, 
self-denial produced self-denial, and the 
Law and Law-giver together were en- 
shrined in their inmost hearts for insepa- 
rable veneration.” 

The Second Part, on Christ’s Legisla- 
tion, brings out in bold relief, and in sim- 
ple majesty, the underlying elements of 
the new Christian Republic, in contrast 
with the philosophic schemes of antiquity 
and the Utopias of modern invention. 
There is an apparent, a designed neglect 
of all the external characteristics and 
“notes” of this new society, but a most 
truthful and eloquent description of its in- 
ternal and life-giving marks. Nowhere 
have these been better drawn. As com- 
pared with Reinhard’s well-known trea- 
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tise on the Plan of the Founder of Christ- 
ianity, it is more thoughtful and penetrat- 
ing, and written with a loftier enthusiasm. 
Some of the points remind us of Napo- 
leon’s imperial utterances, at St. Helena, 
about Christ and his kingdom, as report- 
ed by General Bertrand; but these are 
disjointed and incomplete. The topics 
successively discussed in fifteen chapters 
are: Christ’s Legislation Compared with 
Philosophic Systems, the Christian Re- 
public, its Universality, the Christian a 
Law to Himself, the Enthusiasm of Hu- 
manity, the Lord’s Supper as a Bond of 
Fellowship, Positive Morality, the Law of 
Philanthropy, the Law of Edification, the 
Law of Mercy, the Law of Resentment, 
and the Law of Forgiveness. Christ im- 
planted in mankind a new and higher 
law, the law of holiness ; a new enthusi- 
asm, the enthusiasm of love. “ This is the 
absolute and ultimate test of true mem- 
bership in the Christian commonwealth.” 
“This enthusiasm is emphatically the 
presence of the Holy Spirit.” ‘This en- 
thusiasm was shown to men in its most 
consummate form in Jesus Christ. From 
him it flows as from a fountain. How it 
was kindled in him who knows? ‘The 
abysmal deeps of personality’ hide this 
secret.” “And as in the will of God, 
this unique man was elected to a unique 
sorrow, and holds as undisputed a sove- 
reignty in suffering as in self-devotion, 
all lesser examples and lives will forever 
hold a subordinate place, and serve chief- 
ly to reflect light on the central and origi- 
nal example. In his wounds all human 
sorrows will hide themselves, and all 
human self-denials support themselves 
against his cross.” 

In the admirable concluding chapter, 
the work which Christ achieved is elo- 
quently summed up. ‘The achievement 
of Christ, in founding by his single will 
and power a structure so durable and so 
universal, is like no other achievement 
which history records. When we 
speak of it the commonplaces of admira- 
tion fail us altogether. Shall we speak 
of the. originality of the design, of the 
skill displayed in the execution? All 
such terms are inadequate. Qriginality 
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and contriving skill operated indeed, but, 
as it were, implicitly The incon- 
ceivable work was done in calmness; be- 
fore the eyes of men it was noiselessly 
accomplished, attracting little attention. 
. .. . No man saw the building of the 
New Jerusalem, the workmen crowded 
together, the unfinished walls and unpayed 
streets ; no man heard the clink of trowel 
and pickax; it descended out of heaven 
Jrom God.” 

So far the writer carries us in his plan. 
We have a superhuman character and a 
superhuman work. What further con- 
clusions he may draw remains to be de- 
termined by his promised volume. On 
some points there is an apparent hesita- 
tion; of some facts there is an imperfect 
rendering. His explanations of the sacri- 
ficial characters of Christ’s work, of the 
meaning of the phrase “the Lamb of 
God,” (as innocence and purity) of the 
Lord’s Supper, and kindred points, are 
vague and insufficient. Neither in respect 
to the nature and guilt of sin, nor to the 
need of a special redemption from sin, 
are his utterances satisfactory, or up to 
the measure of the facts and the testi- 
mony. He is here not‘only guarded, but 
indefinite. Yet it may be, that as he pro- 
ceeds in his work these points may be 
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cleared up, and that he will also present 
some clearer and fuller statements as to 
the relation of Christ to the Father, as to 
the union of divinity with humanity in 
him. He can consistently advance to 
more positive views ; he may still remain 
content with vague and shifting phrases. 

But even with these drawbacks and 
doubts, the work is, on many points, a 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
the times, on some of the most vital ques- 
tions now under discussion. It is a de- 
fence of supernaturalism against ration- 
alism. The pantheistic and naturalistic 
schools will find no aid from his investi- 
gations. The spiritual, and even mysteri- 
ous elements of the Christian system are 
heartily recognized. One of his aims is 
to show that “the Christ of the gospel is 
not mythical, by showing that the charac- 
ter those biographies portray is in all its 
large features strikingly consistent, and 
at the same time so peculiar as to be alto- 
gether beyond the reach of invention, 
both by individual genius, and still more 
by what is called the consciousness of the 
age.” Neither fiction nor philosophy 
could have invented such a character, 
and still less acliieved such a work. In 
the world’s annals there is only one 
Christ, and one Church. 


DORE’S BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[THs young artist, who has achieved a 
most extraordinary reputation for his 
spirited and wonderful drawings illustrat- 
ing Dante, Chauteaubriand, and other 
writers, has now tried his genius in the 
field of sacred art, in which so much time 
and talent has, for the most part, been 
but poorly expended by those who have 
gone before him. This series of drawings 
was executed for a magnificent French 
edition of the Bible, twenty-five hundred 
copies only of which were published, and 
most of which have been sold, notwith- 
standing the enormous price. About one 
hundred copies were imported into this 


country, very few of which remain un- 
sold. The price here at present is $150 
acopy. The chief value of the work was 
of course its princely artistic attractions. 
The Messrs. Cassell & Co. (London and 
New-York) have secured the privilege of 
publishing these drawings in England and 
America, from the French plates, and four 
parts of the work have already appeared. 
Believing we shall do our readers a service 
by calling their attention to these superb 
biblical illustrations, and at the same 
time give them the benefit of a friendly 
and discriminating criticism upon their 
merits from a source entitled to the high- 
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est confidence, we present them the fol- 
lowing from the London Art Journal for 
May.—Ebprror. | 


Gustave. Dorf, as the invisible yet 
watchful companion of the twogreat poets 
of Italy in their fearful wanderings 
through the regions of lost spirits; as 
the fellow-traveler with Chateaubriand’s 
“ Atala” amid the luxurious scenery of 
the Western World; as following the 
steps of the hero of La Mancha and his 
faithful squire on their various expedi- 
tions in the cause of chivalry ; and as the 
associate of the renowned Baron Mun- 
chausen in his still stranger adventures 
—Doré, ag the marvelous illustrator of 
scenes tragic, beautiful, and humorous, 
we have known for sometime. We have 


. now to make acquaintance with him as 


the exponent of sacred art, the delinea- 
tor of the wondrous themes unfolded in 
the book of Holy Writ, and to judge 
whether his success in this new field of 
thought and labor—one which has tested 
the powers -of the greatest artists the 
world has seen—is at all commensurate 
with that he achieved in the treatment 
of other subjects. 

The public has already heard much, 
through the various journals and news- 
papers, of the series of drawings by this 
extraordinary young artist, of which 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., by great liberality 
of expenditure, have secured the sole 
right of publishing in England, and which 
will illustrate a large quarto edition of 
the Bible. They are two hundred and 
thirty in number, and embrace almost 
every imaginable subject or .scene that 
would be likely to tempt the pencil of 
the artist. Doré, we are informed, has 
been engaged upon them during four 
years; this would give less than a week 
for each subject, a period of time by no 
means too long to think out, if not to 
work out many of the subjects that have 
presented themselves to his notice. With 
such a ceaseless strain upon his invent- 
ive faculties, admitting the fecundity of 
his imagination, and the facility with 
which he carries out his conceptions, it 
ought not to be a matter of surprise, but 
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rather the reverse, to find that his genius 
is not always ready to answer the de- 
mands made upon it, and especially if we 
remember that in all probability he has 
been also occupied with other werks. He 
fails, where from our previous knowledge 
of him we expected he must fail, in the 
highest, the most spiritual expression of 
sacred art. The school in which he has 
studied, as well as the bentof his own 
mind, is of too dramatic a character to 
qualify him to be a fitting delineator of 
much that he has attempted, especially 
from the events recorded in the New Tes- 
tament; here we miss that repose and that 
sentiment of deep reverence apparent in 
most of the works of the old masters, 
and also in some of the moderns, which 
set before us the sublimities no less than 
the love and tenderness of scriptural nar- 
rative. It is not difficult to point out 
examples of the absence of these quali- 
ties in this series of designs ; for instance, 
“ Jesus walking on the Sea.” Here the 
figure is not advancing with the quiet 
dignity of one who holds the elements at 
his command, but he strides over the sur- 
face of the broad lake, with his hand up- 
lifted as if to balance himself, or at least 
as if to answer Peter, who is “hailing” 
from the boat. In ‘Christ healing the 
Sick,” the great Physician appears to 
make a labored effort to lay his hands 
upon an emaciated boy ; and there are many 
other subjects that will at once convey to 
the mind of the spectator the conviction 
that Gustave Doré is not ‘‘at home” in 
the spiritualism of Christian art. 

But if we turn from such scenes as 
these to others where the imagination 
has comparatively free ground over which 
to roam, where he has to deal with facts 
of Jewish history as he would deal with 
the annals of any other ancient nation— 
in a word, where the natural man, so to 
speak, becomes alone the actor, and the 
“divinity that hedges him about” plays 
but a subordinate, if any, part in the 
drama, while landscape or stately edifice 
lend their aid to the picture—Doré’s pen- 
cil has been at work with a brilliancy and 
a power that will bear comparison with 
much of his earlier labors. We could 
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select from these subjects a very large 
number worthy of special notice, though 
as we turn over the pile of prints on our 
table we are sometimes reminded that 
France possessed not very long ago an 
artist named Horace Vernet, and England 
one known as John Martin, who produc- 
ed not a few grand ideal representations 
of sacred narrative, and another, Francis 
Danby, who left behind him such pictures 
as “The Passage of the Red Sea,” and 
“The Opening of the Sixth Seal.” 

Among the numerous illustrations 
which bear the stamp of Doré’s original- 
ity the following may be mentioned: 
“The Plague of Darkness,” a scene on 
the banks of the Nile; in the foreground 
a flight of broad steps leading to an edi- 
fice; on the top of the marble platform 
is a group of affrighted wretches pursued 
by crocodiles and a lioness, seeking after 
their prey; in the distance a long vista 
of columns stretches onward till it is 
almost lost in the glimmering twilight of 
the horizon; it is a grand composition 
most effectively treated. ‘The Brazen 
Serpent” is a skillfully worked-out sub- 
ject, and shows the artist’s resources in 
grouping and placing his figures, as well 
as his knowledge of the anatomy of the 
human frame. The rays of light, how- 
ever, proceeding from the head of Mo- 
ses—and they are introduced in other 
designs where the great law-giver appears 
prominently—are a mistake ; they sug- 
gest only the idea of huge horns. ‘ Josh- 
ua commanding the Sun to stand still” is 
aspirited and powerful drawing ; but Mar- 
tin has treated the same subject with 
more poetical grandeur, and with less of 
melodramatic feeling. ‘The Death of 
Samson”’ is masterly, both in idea and 
in treatment. 

A remarkably striking picture is that 
which represents the carriage of the Ce- 
dars of Lebanon used in the construc- 
tion of the Temple at Jerusalem. Two 
large timber wagons, each bearing an 
enormous trunk of the tree, are drawn 
by a number of fiery horses, whose ac- 
tions and movements the numerous dri- 
vers are scarcely able to control. The 
foreshortening of these groups extends 
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far into the picture, and is managed with 
infinite skill; the background shows a 
forest of cedars, with hundreds of work- 
men felling and preparing the timber for 
removal. ‘The Return of the Ark” ex- 
hibits a beautiful effect of misty sunshine 
bathing the entire landscape in a flood of 
soft and yet almost dazzling light; but 
why are the near objects as shadowy and 
ghost-like as those in the distance ? and 
why make the recumbent oxen in the 
foreground look as wooden as the wain 
to which they are harnessed ? 

Perhaps out of the whole series there 
are no two subjects that will better con- 
vey a general idea of Doré’s treatment 
of Biblical history than the two engrav- 
ings which represent the Passage of the 
Jordan, and the Death of Achan. In 
“The Passage of the Jordan” we have a 
fine poetical rendering of a graphic sub- 
ject: a long line of armed warriors, the 
descendants or survivors of those who 
during forty years wandered in the des- 
ert; they are now crossing the river to 
take possession of the promised land of 
Canaan. The composition is good, while 
the sentiment of the narrative is height- 
ened by the twilight effect thrown over 
the picture ; the weary journeyings of the 
Israelites will terminate with the close of 
the day. “The Death of Achan” is also 
treated with true poetic feeling. The 
scene is one of awful grandeur—a rocky 
solitude enveloped in thick darkness, re- 
lieved only by the white garments of the 
dead man, and by the light pinions of a 
flock of birds swooping down to devour 
the carcass. It is in such subjects as 
this especially that Doré’s genius is scen 
to most advantage. 

Notwithstanding the strictures, as some 
will undoubtedly consider them, we have 
felt it our duty in the exercise of an un- 
biased judgment to pass on this artist 
in the character in which he here pre- 
sents himself, he has undoubtedly ac- 
complished a great work, one that will in 
no way derogate from his well-earned rep- 
utation, though it may not add much to 
it, simply because he has not surpassed 
himself. The first part of the work has 
already been published; it contains four 
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plates, “ Adam and Eve driven out of 
Eden,” “Cain and Abel offering their Sac- 
rifices,” ‘‘ The Death of Abel,” and “The 
Deluge ;” the last especially a design of 
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much grandeur, and all admirably engray- 
ed. It requires no foresight to predict 
for this publication a sale commensurate 
with the interest it excites. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Tnx science of History has received a val- 
uable contribution in the form of Lectures 
and Addresses by Prof. Goldwin Smith.* 
The first is his Inaugural Lecture, delivered 
at the time of his induction into the chair of 
History in Oxford University, and is mainly 
devoted to tracing the history of this Chair in 
that ancient seat of learning, and its functions 
in relation to the study of modern history. 
The two succeeding lectures are devoted to 
the Study of History, and form by far the 
most valuable part of the volume. We re- 
gret that our space forbids our giving even an 
outline of his views, which are clearly ex- 
pressed, ably reasoned, and we think vindi- 
cated and established by sound and conclusive 
arguments. His views on the philosophy of 
history may be characterized as conservative 
and Christian, in opposition to the modern 
radical and semi-atheistic school. While we 
honor the views, we admire the courage of 
the Professor in boldly facing the disciples of 
Comte and Buckle, and the writers of the 
Westminster Review, in the very seat of 
their power, refuting their theory that history 
is governed by necessary laws, which theory 
he demonstrates to be subversive of man’s 
free will, and of the doctrine of moral riglit 
and Divine providence in human affairs. The 
philosophy of history in its highest sense, he 
affirms, is the moral unity of the human race. 
History instead of being the result of general 
scientific and economic laws, is made up of the 
actions of individual men. The progress of 
the race is not the progress of science—a new 
“development,” “ social status,” “ social dy- 
namics,” “organization,” “law,” at work 
with results as invariable and as certain as 
the events of the physical world ; but the im- 
provement of individual humanity under the 


* Lectures on the Study of History, delivered in Ox- 
ford in 1859-61. By Goldwin Smith, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Ox- 
ford. To which is added a Lecture delivered before 
the N. Y. Historical Society in 1864, on The University 
of Oxford, New-York ; Harper & Brothers, 


law of a more enlightened conscience, and the 
influence of a regenerated and quickened 
Christianity. Fully accepting the doctrine of 
historical progress, the Professor proceeds in 
the following lecture to consider some sup- 
posed consequences of the doctrine. And 
here he joins issue again with the new science 
of man, and denies its assumption that Christ- 
ianity, like other phases of the great onward 
movement of humanity, has had its day, or is 
at least in a state of rapid decay. All the 
signs which it claims as heralding the decline 
and speedy downfall of Christianity, he con- 
tends, point to the approaching regeneration 
of Christendom. 

Such views, as might have been expected, 
were resisted and condemned in the West- 
minster Review—the defender and exponent 
of the new philosophy—and the very embodi- 
ment of the scientific infidelity of the times. 
In the next paper, therefore, Prof. Smith re- 
plies to these attacks, going more fully into 
the Moral Freedom of Man as related to His- 
tory. And here he deals some heavy blows 
at the Westminster philosophy, and points 
out the causes and influences which shaped 
that philosophy in the mind of Comte, and of 
his disciples, Buckle and Mill. But we must 
forbear. We commend the work as a timely 
and able discussion of 2 subject of general in- 
terest, and of no mean importance. 

Mr. Brace, of the Children’s Aid Society— 
than whom none could do the service so well— 
has prepared a volume of short and familiar 
sermons for news-boys.* The work strikes 
us as admirably adapted to the end for which 
it was prepared. The Society, which the 
author so ably represents, is doing a very 
needful and important work, and deserves far 
more sympathy and support from the moral 
and religious portion of the community than 
it has hitherto received. 


* Short Sermons for News-Boys: with a History of 
the Formation of the News-Boys’ Lodging-House, By 
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Widdleton gives us a new edition of Red- 
field’s Comparative Physiognomy,* the chief 
design of which is to show that character is 
indicated in the features of the face as well as 
in the expressions. The conclusions reached 
by these ingenious speculations and compari- 
sons tend to upset the pretended science of 
Phrenology. The real or apparent “ resem- 
blances between men and animals,” as shown 
in many of the illustrations, are curious, and 
some of them laughable in the extreme. 

The charming author of Mary Powell and 
Cherry and Violet has given us still an- 
other volume, which, in some respects, is 
more interesting than either of the above.t+ 
It is in the form of a Journal kept by Mary 
Powell herself, and begun on her seventeenth 
birthday. It records minutely, and with great 
simplicity and felicity of expression, the period 
of her courtship and marriage to Milton, her 
introduction to London life, and the singular 
estrangement which occurred between them a 
month afterward, together with the reconcili- 
ation and how it was brought about, and her 
extreme felicity as a wife when she came real- 
ly to know and appreciate her husband. The 
style and form of expression, the quaint spell- 
ing, and the general typographical appearance 
of the book, conspire to make one believe 
that he is reading the veritable experience of 
Mary Powell’s Maiden Life, and Mistress Mil- 
ton’s trials and joys as the young and timid, 
yet truly noble and worthy bride and wife of 
the immortal bard. The book is one that will 
charm the reader, 

The author of the Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction has done a good service 
in correcting and enlarging the small English 
Biographical -Dictionary of Mr. Hole, supply- 
ing to it American names to fit it for use and 
acceptance in this country. While many hun- 
dred names familiar to us were added to the 
list, the omissions are still numerous. The 
English work not only virtually excludes 
American names of importance, but strangely 
omits very many European personages of note. 
Indeed, Mr. Hole did not more than half ac- 


* Comparative Physiognomy ; or, Resemblances be- 
tween Men and Animals. By James W. Redfield. 
Tilustrated by 880 engravings. New-York: J. W. 
Widdleton. 

+The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, 
afterward Mistress Milton. New-York: M. W. Dodd, 

+A Brief Biographical Dictionary, compiled and 
abridged by the Rev. Charles Hole, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With additions and corrections by Wil- 
liam A, Wheeler, New-York; Hurd & Houghton, 
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complish the work he undertook. Even the 
American edition, with all its revisions and 
additions, is far too incomplete to be satisfac. 
tory. A comprehensive and reliable bio. 
graphical index, (and that is what this really is, 
containing only the name, occupation, or pro- 
fession, and date of birth and death) is a want 
felt painfully by every literary and intelligent 
man, This work is to be followed by a com- 
panion volume on the same plan, devoted to 
distinguished living characters. Sure we are 
that the public will wish that the two had 
been combined in one, and that more time 
and labor had been bestowed upon the under- 
taking to make it as nearly perfect as _possi- 
ble. It is too important a work to be done 
carelessly or stintedly. 

“A-Thousand a Year” * portrays in a live- 
ly and graphic manner the experience of a 
country pastor, who exchanged a rural for a 
city charge, but who found to his cost that 
he had not bettered his condition in any re- 
spect. It is very much in the vein of “ Shady 
Side,” and we doubt not it is a truthful 
though sad description of many a faithful, self- 
sacrificing, and hard-working minister of 
Christ. 

Mr. Randolph has brought out in elegant 
style a poem by the Hon. Mrs. Norton,} which 
possesses merit of a high order, The story 
here related in verse is in no respect a fiction. 
The Count and Countess de la Garaye were 
the founders of the Hospital of Incurables in 
Brittany, whose noble benefaction and life- 
work in the service of humanity were the re- 
sult of a terrible misfortune which befell her 
in the heyday of youth, falling from her horse 
while hunting, and made a fearful sufferer 
all her days, The story is beautifully and 
affectingly told, with all the grace and finish 
of an accomplished pen. 

“ Ballyshan Castle”’t is a pleasant story of 
Irish life, in which the author embodies the 
hereditary and fierce conflicts of Romanism 
and Protestantism in that land whose early 
religious history was so thrillingly interesting, 
and which few among us really understand. 
The plot of the story is simple, and is work- 
ed out with considerable skill and with happy 
moral effect, 





* A Thousand a Year. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard, 

+ The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton. New-York: A. D. F. Randolph. 

¢ The Mother’s Request; or, Ballyshan Castle, By 


Sheelah, New-York; N, Tibbals, 
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“Patriotic Eloquence,”* by the late Mrs. 
Kirkland, is the best text-book of the kind 
for the use of schools which has fallen under 
our notice. The selections are mostly from 
American authors, both in prose and verse, 
and are arranged in the order of time, to give 
the work some little historic value. All of 
the selections breathe a noble, patriotic spirit, 
which can not fail to have a decidedly bene- 
ficial influence on the youthful mind of the 
country, if the book should be generally adopt- 
ed by our schools. 

There is probably no earnest student of 
early English who has not often sighed that 
some one, having the scholarship and the 
courage necessary for the task, would do for 
Chaucer what Cruden did for our English Bi- 
ble, and Mrs. Cowden Clarke has done for 
Shakespeare. For mere purposes of English 
scholarship, a complete verbal index to the 
author of the Canterbury Tales is of more im- 
portance than either of the works which have 
been cited. Indeed, there is no English au- 
thor that holds such important relations to 
the language as Chaucer does, or whose dic- 
tion and grammar it is so essential to study, 
in order to the attainment of sound English 
scholarship. Yet up to this time nothing of 
the sort has been published except one or two 
exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory glossa- 
ries, 

It is with no common pleasure, therefore, 
that we have seen the specimen pages of a 
work on this subject, about to be published 
by subscription, by Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, 
of New-York. The author, Professor Hiram 
Corson, of Girard College, Philadelphia, is al- 
ready favorably known by his scholarly edition 
of Chaucer’s Legende of Goode Women. The 
new work by Professor Corson is of the most 
complete and thorough kind that has ever been 
attempted in regard to any great author. The 
works of Mrs. Clarke and Mr. Cruden are useful 
merely as keys by which to find any passage 
of which one may remember a word or more, 
Professor Corson’s work not only does this, 
but does it analytically, giving the student 
the means of ascertaining, exhaustively and 
absolutely, the wsus loguendi of Chaucer not 
only in regard to every individual word 
used in the Canterbury Tales, but also in re. 
gard to his grammatical constructions and 
prosody, The work is called A Complete 


* Patriotic Eloquence; Being Selections from One 
Hundred Years of National Literature. By Mrs, ©, 


M, Kirkland, New-York; ©, Scribner & Co, 
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Verbal and Glossarial Index to the Canterbury 
Tales. It contains every word of the Canter- 
bury Tales, with a designation of the number 
of the verse where it is contained, and in all ne- 
cessary cases quoting the passage. It contains 
also all the words in Chaucer’s other works 
that are in any way important, as having ob- 
solete or archaic forms or meanings. Besides 
being thus a complete guide to the diction and 
grammar of Chaucer, it contains very copious 
verbal and glossarial quotations from Piers 
Ploughman, Morte d’Arthur, Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, and Wicliffe’s Bible. In fact, it un- 
locks for the curious the entire body of the 
English language as + existed in the four- 
teenth century. Not content with this, where 
any particular verbal wsus derives additional 
illustration from writers of a later date, such 
illustration is given, the author quoting freely 
archaisms in form, meaning, and construction, 
from Chapman’s Homer, Gavin Douglas’s Vir- 
gil, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Fuller, etc. 
To the whole work are prefixed a Grammar 
of the English of the Fourteenth Century, and 
an Essay on the Versification of Chaucer. 

As an illustration of the thoroughness with 
which Professor Corson has done his work, 
we may take his treatment of the Anglo-Saxon 
prefix ¢o-, which, when prefixed to verbs and 
verbal nouns, usually imparts to an act a de- 
structive effect. Thus: “ Therewith Sir Se- 
quarides smote Sir Tristram with a speare, 
that it all ¢o-brake in peeces,”—-Morte d Ar- 
thur, v. 2, chap. 14. “A certain woman cast 
a piece of millstone upon Abimelech’s head, 
and all to-brake his skull."—-King James’s 
Bible, Judges ix, 58, This prefix is frequent- 
ly preceded by all, as in the examples quoted. 
Its place in modern English is in some cases 
supplied by de-, though the latter is less in- 
tensive in meaning, 

In discussing this prefix éo-, Professor Cor- 


son gives its use in connection with the fol- 
lowing words ; 


To-beate, past tense, meaning severely beat ; 
perfect participle, to-bet. ys 

To-beswet, p. p., covered with sweat. 

To-bollen, p. p., all swelled up, 

To-braide, p. t., rent in pieces, 

To-breke, break up, break in pieces ; pr. t. 
sing., to-breketh ; pl., to-breken; p. t., to- 
brake ; p. p., to-brok, to-broke, to-broken. 

To-brenne, burn up; p. t.,’ to-brende, to- 
brent; p. p., to-brend. 

To-breste, p. t., break in picces, 

To-braste, to-brast, to-barst, to-barste, p, t. 
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sing., broke in pieces, burst asunder ; pl., to- 
brosten, to-brast. 

To-bristis, pr. t. sing., bursts, or breaks in 
pieces. 

To-brosing, to-brosyng, n., a severe bruising, 
@ crushing to pieces. 

To-cleve, cleave asunder, split in pieces ; p. t., 
to-clef. ‘ 

To-deroned, to-derkned, p. p., totally dark- 
ened. 

To-drawen, draw or pull to pieces ; hurry ; 
Sorce along ; p. t. sing., to-drough ; pl., to- 
drowe, to-drough ; p. p., to-drawe. 

To-drunke, very drunk. 

To-force. 

To-fruschit, p. t. and p. p., broke or dashed 
to pieces. 

To-hewe, hew or cut to pieces ; pr. t. pl., to- 
hewen ; p. t. s., to-hewed ; p. p., to-hewe. 

To-holkit, p. p., hollowed out. 

To-lame, p. p., much lamed. 

To-lugged, p. p., much lugged or traveled 
over. 

To-mynushen, diminish greatly, reduce to 
small pieces ; p. t. pl., to-mynushten ; p. p., 
to-mynusht. 

To-pinch, pinch severely. 

To-poone, to-powne, pound or break into 
small pieces, reduce to powder ; p. t. sing., 
to-ponede ; p. p., to-powned, to-poyned. 

To-pulled, p. p., distracted. 

To-quaking. 

To-race, tear or dig up, 

To-rende, rend or be rent in pieces ; pr. t. 
sing., to-rentis ; p. t. sing. and pl., to-rent; 
p- p., to-rent. 

To-reendynge, n., a rending in pieces. 

To-rive, split asunder, tear in shreds ; p. t. 
sing., to-rofe, to-roved ; p. p., to-riven. 

To-rotide, p. t., rotted utterly. 

To-ruffled, much ruffled, or disordered. 

To-rushed, p. t. sing., dashed or threw down, 

To-schake, to-schakin, p. p., shattered. 

To-schorne, p. p., cut or worn away, 

To-schrede, pr. t. pl., cut to pieces, 

To-scratched, p. p., much scratched. 

To-shievered, to-shivered, to-shevered ; p. t. 
sing. and pl., shivered or split in pieces. 

To-shullen, p. p., cut off, destroyed, 

To-skatrid, p. p., scattered abroad. 

To-spend, spend extravaganily, squander, 

To-sprad, p. p., spread about, disheveled. 

To-stering, n., a great stirring or commotion, 

To-sturbist, pr. t.s. 2d person, greztly dis- 
turbest. 

To-swall, to-swolle ; p, t. sing., swelled out, 
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To-tattered. 

To-tere, pr. t. pl., tear in pieces ; p. t. 8., to- 
tare; p. p., to-tore, to-torne, dorn in pieces, 
lacerated. 

To-throweth, p. t. s., flings, or casts down. 

To-trede, tread down ; p. t. 8., to-trad, to- 
trade, to-tredede; pl. to-traden, to-treeden, 
to-tredden ; p. p., to-treden, to-troden ; pres, 
p., to-tredende. 

To-trembleden, p. t. pl., rembled greatly. 

To-trubliden, p. t. pl., greatly troubled. 

To-wasted, to-wastid, wterly wasted, gone to 
ruin. 

To-worne, p. p., worne out. 

To-wrappid, p. p., wrapt, or rolled up. 


Under each of these words the author 
quotes first every example that occurs in the 
Canterbury Tales, and then with almost equal 
copiousness from other early writings. We 
have, for instance, passages from the Morte 
d’Arthur, Douglas’s Virgil, Piers Ploughman, 
Confessio Amantis, Wycliffe, King James’s Ver- 
sion, Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser. No 
less than one hundred and sixty-four passages 
are quoted, and each with such a degree of full- 
ness as to enable one to determine by the con- 
text the force given to the word by the prefix. 
It is incurring no hazard to say that, outside 
of these specimen pages, there do not exist in 
any publication in the English language the 
means of making so complete and thorough an 
examination of the character and force of this 
interesting prefix as those afforded in Profes- 
sor Corson’s Glossary. The student of our 
English tongue has here, ready to his hand, 
in this single article, materials and results 
which a month of special study of all other 
available sources of information would not 
give him. 

The work will make a closely-printed, com- 
pact, double-columned octavo of more than a 
thousand pages. The author was engaged for 
many years in its preparation, and it has now 
existed for several years in a complete state, 
unpublished. It seems a pity that a work of 
such a character should be withheld from 
scholars, The difficulty is, that as a business 
enterprise there is little in it to tempt a pub- 
lisher to incur the risk of so large an outlay 
of money as its publication would require. If 
published at all, it must be by subscription. 
Will not the scholars of the country, and gen- 
tlemen of every profession who are interested 
in American letters, give the work a helping 
hand? 





